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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your finalcopy. Please sign your name exactly as it appears 
on your present address label. Sometimes a subscriber 
who has already renewed may receive this blank. We 
begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mail- 
ing, and the renewal may have reached us after the copy 
containing the blank has been packed. In requesting 
change of address please give us four weeks’ notice. 





If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the fifth of May to avoid missing the 
next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with back 
numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express money 
orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can 
supply Postal money orders. 
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The Price of The Journal ont 


Published once a month. By subse ription: One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the United States, 
Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. In 
Canada, a year, except in Toronto, where the price 
is $1.50 a year. Single copies in Eastern Canada: 15 
cents each; west of Ontario, 20 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money). Single copies: 
1 shilling net each (25 cents in American money). 
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(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received. ] 
NEW YORK: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
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Roses and Eggs 


How I Knew When the Right Man Came 


The Very Book You Want 


DITING a magazine has a good deal 
in common with tight-rope walking 
after all. You're lost if you’re at all 
susceptible to the balance-destroying 
effect of a shifting breeze—either of wind 
or of letters. 
For instance, if we were susceptible 
we'd have fallen off entirely after reading 
a letter containing this sentence: 


Do you realize that in attacking the Public 
Schools as you are doing, you are really 
dynamiting the bulwarks of the Nation? 


But it happened that the breeze shifted 
and brought us, in the same mail, another 


HE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 

never before evoked such a wonderful 
response to any prize offer as in the num- 
ber and high quality of the manuscripts 
entered in the contest announced in the 
last November issue, asking women to tell 
“How I Knew When the Right Man 
Came.” It has required all this time to 
read the manuscripts and select the prize 
winners. Finally, however, the splendid 
material was sifted down to the best five, 
and checks were sent to the prize win- 
ners, respectively, for $250, $200, $150, 
$125 and $100. Owing to the nature of 
the material we cannot give the names 


of the prize winners, but we may say that 
the first prize went to Tennessee; the 
second prize over to France, to an Amer- 
ican woman; the third prize to Nebraska; 
the fourth prize to California; and the 
fifth prize to New York. Furthermore 
twenty additional manuscripts were pur- 
chased, promising for our readers the 
most deeply interesting series of articles 
ever printed in the magazine—the real 
love stories of real women. 

The Editors are certainly most grateful 
for the splendid response in this contest, 
and only regret that there were not double 
the number of prizes to be awarded. 


By: YOU know The Embroidery Book ? 
Well, it isan exquisitely printed pub- 
lication containing hundreds of embroid- 
ery and needlework ideas, almost every 
one of them illustrated in detail—and 
every one of them an idea for embroider- 
ing the dainty things that you can make 
yourself. It gives illustrations of more 
than 800 designs for use on all sorts of 
material. It describes and _ illustrates 
stitches of every sort, both old and new. 

It gives suggestions on initial letters, up- 
to-date dress trimmings, infants’ clothing, 
and neckwear. It tells how to work 
household linen, and is filled with ideas 






















letter from the Principal of a Western 
High School in which the enthusiast 


about ribbon flowers, embroidered waists 








declared: 


Bully for you! In your just criticism of the 
inefficiency of the American Public School 
system you have the backing of every teacher 
who thinks. 


Then consider this: 


I want to criticize your Christmas number. 
Don’t you think that in upholding the general 
exchange of gifts you are doing a Titan’s share 
in keeping up the cost of living? 


That made us feel unhappy till this 
letter came from a Nebraska village: 


Oh, I am so grateful to THE JourNAL for all 
the splendid Christmas suggestions in your last 
November issue! So many lovely things and 
so economically made at homé! You certainly 
are doing your share—and a big share it is—in 
keeping down the cost of Christmas living. 


Nearly lost our balance that time, 
didn’t we? 

The January number had been out just 
nine days when we rec eived a letter from 
a woman in Chicago, that ran in part as 
follows: 


What has come over you? I cannot express 
the amazement that was mine on opening your 
January number. The entire magazine is as 
soggy as a fallen cake. We don’t want every- 
thing i in our JOURNAL to be so deadly serious 
as is the entire January number. I am sure 
your circulation will suffer if you do not correct 
your mistake! 


Had we erred? Had the very best 
thought of which we were capable been 
absolutely for naught? Pretty serious 
if such were the case. So it was with a 
good deal of trembling on our tight rope 
that we awaited the report of the 
Circulation Department on the size of 
the February ieee. 

Then it came: 

Thirty-four thousand in excess of 
January! Again the shifting breeze 
saved us. We had only tottered in spirit, 
not in conscience, for we had believed we 
were right and had gone ahead—just as 
we’ve done for years and just as—God 
willing—we shall continue to do for years 
to come 


Thanks to the Woman in Iowa 


WOMAN in Iowa wrote us the other 

day complaining about the children’s 
clothes that we present in THE JOURNAL. 
She inclosed with her letter a picture of a 
child’s dress, clipped from ‘The Girls’ 
Own Paper,’’ published in London, and 
sarcastically inquired why we never pre- 
sented styles of the same attractive sort 
in THE JOURNAL. 

The picture had a familiar look. An 
investigation disclosed the amusing fact 
that the London paper had purchased 
from THE JOURNAL itself the right to 
reproducé that design in England! 

In point of fact many of the fashion 
designs that appear in THE JOURNAL are 
later published in European magazines— 
even in Paris, that supposed birthplace 
of fashion, where, for instance, in a recent 
issue of ‘‘ Vie Heureuse’”’ appeared several 
of our designs. Three Berlin magazines 
also reproduce our fashions, and even in 
Vienna they are familiar to the women of 
that capital, though of course their genesis 
is unknown. Our grateful thanks to the 
sarcastic lowa woman for the smiles her 
complaint induced! 
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and children’s clothing, as well as the 
most exquisite conceits in underwear and 
lingerie. The bookalso gives innumerable 
suggestions about crochet work, braiding, 
cross-stitching, gift making, smocking, 
scalloping, patchwork and stenciling. 

If you don’t know The Embroidery 
Book go to any store where they have 
THE LapiEs’ Home Journav Patterns. 
You'll find it on the pattern counter. If 
the store does not have a copy send us 
15 cents and we will send you the book. 
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The Girl and the Cockatoo 


GREAT many girls are going to want 

copies of the cover on this number of 
THE JOURNAL. We know it as well as we 
know we're writing this note to tell them 
it has been made possible for us to gratify 
their desire. Has Harrison Fisher ever 
drawn a prettier girl?—to say nothing of 
the cockatoo? A limited number of these 
covers have been separately printed 
without any advertising on the reverse, 
and as long as they last they will be sent 
to any address by mail prepaid for ten 
cents each, or three for twenty-five cents. 


$200 in Awards to High 
School Girls 


T IS with pleasure that we announce the 

following awards in the prize contest 
for the best account of High School 
parties and entertainments. Twelve 
hundred manuscripts were submitted in 
the contest which closed September 1, 
1912. Ideas from many of the other 
manuscripts have been purchased for 
publication in THE JOURNAL, and we shall 
be pleased to have the High School girls 
keep us in mind and continue to tell us 
about their good times. 


First Prize ($50)—Anna M. Curry, 
Minnesota. 

Two Srconp Prizes ($25 each)— 
Annie Ragland Randell, Colorado; 
Rebecca Cumley, Arkansas. 

Five Tuirp Prizes ($10 each)— 
Pauline Graham, Pennsylvania; Edna 
Landis Stephens, Illinois; C. F. Bohn, 
Minnesota; Marguerite Helm, Colorado; 
C. Calesta Caldwell, Minnesota. 

TEN FourtH Prizes ($5 each)— 
Louise Wetherell, Florida; Frances M. 
Kenney, Illinois; Clarice Lambright, 
New York; Beatrice Traves, Canada; 
Beryl Campbell, Washington; Harriet 
K. Chatfield, Michigan; Mary Howard, 
Indiana; Esther W. Stewart, Wisconsin; 
| Goldie Robertson Funk, Washington; 
| Marguerite Stratton, Indiana. 





A Note to Parents 
RS. WOODALLEN CHAPMAN, 


who has so endeared herself to thou- 
sands of JOURNAL mothers through her 
correspondence with them relative to 
child instruction in sex hygiene, is com- 
pelled by reason of her personal work to 
discontinue her regular association with 
THE JOURNAL. We are therefore com- 
pelled regretfully to say that, at least for 
the time being, letters on this subject 
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NE hot summer day I was driving along 
when I overtook a woman who carried a 


heavy basket. She gladly accepted my offer 
of a ride, but sat with the heavy basket still on 
her arm. 

““My good woman,” I said, ‘‘your basket will 
ride just as well in the bottom of the carriage, 
and you would be much more comfortable.” 

“So it would, sir, thank you,” said she; ‘‘I 
never thought of that.” 

“‘That is what I do very often too,’ I said. 

The woman looked up inquiringly. ‘Yes, I 
do the same thing. The Lord Jesus has taken 
me up in His chariot, and I rejoice to ride in it. 
But very often I carry a burden of care on my 
back that would ride just as well if I put it down. 
If the Lord is willing to carry me He is willing to 
carry my cares.” —Mark Guy PEARSE. 


‘HE little sharp vexations, 
And the briars that catch and fret, 
Why not take all to the Helper 
Who has never failed us yet? 
Tell Him about the heartache, 
And tell Him the longings too; 
Tell Him the baffled purpose 
When we scarce know what to do; 
Then leaving all our weakness 
With the One divinely strong, 
Forget that we bore the burden, 
And carry away the song. 
—PuHILLIps Brooks. 


VERY piece of work that we do which is well 
done is so much help; every piece of pre- 
tense and half-heartedness is so much hurt. 
—WILLIAM Morris. 


NLY a day at atime. There may never be 
a tomorrow. 
Only a day at a time, and that we can live. 
We know 
The trouble we cannot bear is only the trouble 
we borrow, 
And the trials that never come are the ones 
that fret us so. 
Only astep atatime. It may be the angels bend 
o’er us, 
To bear us above the stones that wound our 
feet by the way. 
The step that is hardest of all is not the one just 
before us, 
And the path we dread the most may be 
smoothed another day. 


OW can you tell whether you are growing? 

Ask yourself these questions: Are you get- 
ting taller? Are you able to overlook some things 
you were unable to overlook last year? To over- 
look the sneering glance, the harsh word, the 
selfish, unkind or malicious deed? Serenely to 
overlook failure when you have done your best? 
Bravely to overlook misfortune when it was un- 
avoidable? Cheerily to overlook dark days and 
darker frowns? Are you getting tall enough 
for this? —Amos R. WELLS. 


*HISEL in hand stood a sculptor boy, 
With his marble block before him, 
And his face lit up with a smile of joy 
As an angel dream passed o’er him. 
He carved that dream on that shapeless stone 
With many a sharp incision; 
With Heaven’s own light the sculpture shone— 
He had caught that angel vision. 
Sculptors of life are we, as we stand 
With our souls uncarved before us, 
Waiting the hour when at God’s command 
Our life dream shall pass o’er us; 
If we carve it then on the yielding stone 
With many a sharp incision, 
Its Heavenly beauty shall be our own, 
Our lives that angel vision. 
—BisHor DOANE. 


“THIS is what life means to me: a place where 
a Father above deals differently unto His 
children, but with all in love; a place where true 
joys do not hang on material pegs, and where all 
the time the fact that God our Father is on His 
throne lines every cloud with gold. 
—W. T. GRENFELL. 


Wer thou fashion for thyself a seemly 
! life? 
Then do not fret over what is past and gone; 
And spite of all thou mayst have left behind 
Live each day as if thy life were just begun. 
— GOETHE. 


“HERE’S never a rose in all the world 
But makes some green spray sweeter; 
There’s never a wind in all the sky 
But makes some bird wing fleeter. 


There’s never a star but brings to Heaven 
Some silver radiance tender; 

And never a rosy cloud but helps 
To crown the sunset splendor. 


No robin but may thrill some heart 
His dawnlight gladness voicing; 

God gives us all some small, sweet way 
To set the world rejoicing. 

















ET me do good and never know 
To whom my life a blessing brings; 

F’en as a lighthouse freely flings 
O’er the dark waves a steady glow, 
Guiding the ships, which to and fro 

Flit by unseen with their white wings; 
Let me do good and never know 

To whom my life a blessing brings. 


As thirsty travelers come and go 
Where some fresh mossy fountain springs; 
It cools their lips and sweetly sings, 
And glides away with heedless flow; 
Let me do good and never know 
To whom my life a blessing brings. 
—CANON WILTON. 


HE sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 
Whose deeds both great and small 
Are close-knit strands of an unbroken thread, 
Where love ennobles all. 
The world may sound no trumpet, ring no bells; 
The book of life the shining record tells, 
Thy love shall chant its own beatitudes 
After its own life working. A child’s kiss 
Set on thy sighing lips shall make thee glad; 
A sick man helped by thee shall make thee strong; 
Thou shalt be served thyself in every sense 
Of service which to men thou renderest. 
—ROBERT BROWNING. 


HENEVER I get in a fog and can’t see 

clear, and so tired out I can’t eat and plum 
run down, I say to myself: ‘‘ Your folks ain’t 
ever flunked yet, and you keep your head up 
where the Lord put it.”” He put it up. 

Folks see me laugh a lot. I do. I couldn’t 
learn to play on the pianer, though I’m clean 
crazy about music. I couldn’t learn none of the 
things I yearned for inside, so I said to myself: 
“You learn to laugh, laugh hearty’”’; and some- 
how it’s helped a lot, laughin’ has. There’s 
many a time I done it to keep tears back. Ain’t 
nobody but has tears to shed some time or other. 
But ’tain’t no use in keepin’ a tank of ’em to be 
tapped at every slip-up. When I get so I can’t 
keep mine back any longer I goes to the wood- 
house and locks the door and has it out. But 
that’s just when I’m tired out and there don’t 
seem nothin’ ahead. 

I tell the Lord about it. 
nothin’ human can help. Just Him. And if He 
don’t I’m done for. Ain’t ever seen a time yet 
thatwhen I come rightdown toit and says, “‘ Lord, 
I need You,” that the help ain’t handed out. I 
mean help to take hold again and keep on 
laughin’. I don’t ask for automobiles and a 
brick house and fur coats and plum puddin’s. 
Never did think the Lord was in that kind of 
supply business. But when I says, ‘‘ You and 
me’s got to fight this thing out,’”’ He ain’t ever 
gone back on me yet. 

—KaTe LANGLEY BOSHER. 

From “Miss Gibbie Gault.” 


Tell Him there ain’t 


The Little Things 


F YOU are sighing, for a lofty work, 

If great ambitions dominate your mind, 
Just watch yourself and see you do not shirk 

The common little ways of being kind. 


If you are dreaming of a future goal, 
When, crowned with glory, men shall own 
your power, 
Be careful that you let no struggling soul 
Go by unaided in the present hour. 


If you are moved to pity for the earth, 
And long to aid it, do not look so high 
You pass some poor, dumb creature faint with 
thirst; 
All life is equal in the eternal eye. 


If you would help to make the wrong things 
right 
Begin at home; there lies a lifetime toil. 
Weed your own garden fair for all men’s sight 
Before you plan to till another’s soil. 
— ELLA WHEELER WILCOx. 


O ON with your work and be strong, 
Halting not in your ways, 
Balking the end half won 
For an instant dole of praise. 
Stand to your work and be wise, 
Certain of sword and pen, 
You are neither children nor gods, 
But men in a world of men. 
—RuvpyarpD KIPLING, 





Thirty Thoughts to Comfort, Cheer and 
Help Us on Our Way 


HE bird praises God by singing, the flower 

pays its tribute in fragrant incense as its 
censer swings in the breeze, the tree shakes down 
fruit from its bending boughs, the stars pour out 
their silver beams to gladden the earth, the clouds 
give their blessing in gentle rain; yet all with 
equal faithfulness fulfill their mission. So, among 
Christ’s redeemed servants, one serves by inces- 


sant toil in the home, caring for a large family; 


another, by silent example as a sufferer, patient 
and uncomplaining; another, with the pen, send- 
ing forth words that inspire, help, cheer and bless; 
another, by the living voice, whose eloquence 
moves men and starts impulses to better, grander 
living; another, by the ministry of sweet song; 
another, by sitting in quiet peace at Jesus’ feet, 
drinking in His spirit and then shining as a gentle 
and silent light, or pouring out the fragrance of 
love like a lowly and unconscious flower; yet 
each and all of these may be serving Christ 
acceptably, hearing at the close of each day the 
whispered word: ‘Well done.” 
—J. R. MILLER. 


The Noble Life 


f k-y- worth is in being, not seeming; 

In doing each day that goes by 

Some little good—not in the dreaming 
Of great things to do by-and-by. 

For whatever men say in blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 

There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth. 


We get back our mete as we measure; 
We cannot do wrong and feel right; 
Nor can we give pain and gain pleasure, 
For justice avenges each slight. 
The air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin and wren, 

But always the path that is narrow 
And strait for the children of men. 


AM glad to think 

I am not bound to make the world go right; 
But only to discover and to do 
With cheerful heart the work that God appoints. 
I will trust in Him 
That He can hold His own; and I will take 
His will above the work He sendeth me 
To be my chiefest good. 
The glory is not in the task, but in the doing it 

for Him. —JEAN INGELOw, 


IGHT we not all resolve that every day we 

will do at least one act of kindness? Let us 
write a letter in such terms that the post will 
bring pleasure next day to some house; make a 
call just to let a friend know that he has been in 
our heart; send a gift on some one’s birthday, 
marriage day, or any day we caninvent. Let us 
make children glad with things which they long 
for and cannot obtain. And a thousand other 
things which we could do within a year, if we had 
eyes to see and a heart to feel and had the will to 
take some trouble. —IAN MACLAREN. 


HE common problem—yours, mine, every 
one’s— 

Is not to fancy what were fair in life 

Provided it could be; but, finding first 

What may be, then find how to make it fair 

Up to our means—a very different thing! 

My business is not to remake myself 

But make the absolute best of what God made. 

—RoBERT BROWNING. 


JES’ don’ know ef de cohn’ll grow, 
But I plants hit jes’ de same; 

I jes’ don’ know ef de wind’ll blow, 

But I watch an’ pray, an’ I reap an’ sow, 

And de sun he rise, an’ de ribber flow, 
An’ de good Lawd know my name. 


I jes’ can’t tell ef de cotton sell, 
But I toils on jes’ de same; 
De birds they build when de spring sap swell, 
An’ dey know enough fer a rainy spell, 
An’ dats lots more dan dey gwine ter tell— 
An’ de good Lawd know my name. 


So I watch an’ pray as I goes my way, 
An’ I toils on jes’ de same; 
De rose is sweet, but de rose can’t stay, 
But I’m mighty glad when it blooms my way; 
De night fall dark, but de Lawd send day, 
An’ de good Lawd know my name. 
—FRANK L. STANTON. 
































IS lamps are we, 
To shine where He shall say; 
And lamps are not for sunny rooms, 
Nor for the light of day; 
But for dark places of the earth, 
Where shame and wrong and crime have birth; 
Or for the murky twilight gray, 
Where wandering sheep have gone astray: 
Or where the light of faith grows dim 
And souls are groping after Him. 


HO little is doth little seek, him trifles 
satisfy. 
The brave ascend the mountain peak, the highest 
need the high. 
Who little seeks doth little gain, nor climb above 
the clod. 
The earthy on the earth remain, the nobler soul 
seeks God. 


OST of us live in one room; some furnish 

two or three rooms; but how rare is the man 
who lives in the whole palace of life! Partial 
living is the knell of true living. Why should 
we draw a line across the things which God has 
made and write “‘secular’’ upon one side and 
“religious” upon the other? God is much more 
obviously an artist than a moralist. While we- 
push beauty aside He has saturated the Universe 
with it. —HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. 


OD keep us through the common days, 
The level stretches, white with dust, 
When thought is tired and hands upraise 
Their burdens feebly, since they must. 
In days of slowly fretting care, 
Then most we need the strength of prayer. 
—MarcGaRkET E. SANGSTER. 


F I CAN stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not live in vain; 
If I can ease one life the aching, 
Or cool one pain, 
Or help one fainting robin unto his nest again, 
I shall not live in vain. 
—Emity DIckKINSON. 


AVE we not all, amid life’s petty strife, 
Some pure ideal of noble life 
That once seemed possible? Did we not hear 
The flutter of its wings, and feel it near, 
And just within our reach? It was, and yet 
We lost it in this daily jar and fret, 
And now live idle in a vague regret; 
But still our place is kept and it will wait, 
Ready for us to fill it, soon or late; 
No star is ever lost we once have seen, 
We always may be what we might have been. 
—ADELAIDE A. PROCTER. 


NOW thou, my heart, if thou art not happy 

today thou shalt never be happy. Today 
it is given thee to be patient, unselfish, purpose- 
ful; to be strong, eager and to work mightily. 
If thou doest these things, and doest them with a 
grateful heart, thou shalt be as happy as it is 
given man to be on earth. — HAVERGAL. 


IFE is a leaf of paper white 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two, and then comes night. 
Greatly begin! Though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime— 
Not failure but low aim is crime. 
—James RusseLt Lowe Lt. 


UST where you stand in the conflict, 
There is your place! 

Just where you think you are useless, 
Hide not your face. 

God placed you there for a purpose, 
Whate’er it may be; 

Think He has chosen you for it, 
Then walk loyally. 


Evening Prayer 


F I HAVE wounded any soul today, 
If I have caused one foot to go astray, 
If I have walked in my own willful way— 
Good Lord, forgive! 


If I have uttered idle words or vain, 

If I have turned aside from want or pain, 

Lest I myself should suffer through the strain— 
Good Lord, forgive! 


If I have craved for joys that are not mine, 

If I have let my wayward heart repine, 

Dwelling on things of earth, not things divine— 
Good Lord, forgive! 


If I have been perverse, or hard, or cold, 

If I have longed for shelter in Thy fold 

When Thou hast given me some part to hold— 
Good Lord, forgive! 


Forgive the sins I have confessed to Thee, 
Forgive the secret sins I do not see, 
That which I know not, Father, teach Thou me— 
Help me to live. 
—C. Maun BATTERSBY. 
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And the Owner Said —— 


ICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN was one 
day coming back from shooting, with an 
empty bag. He did not like to go home without 
one bird, and seeing a number of ducks in a 
pond, and a farmer leaning on a rail watching 
them, Sheridan said: ‘‘What will you take for a 
shot at the ducks?” 

“Oh,” said the stranger, “about half a 
sovereign.” 

“Done!” said Sheridan, and, paying the man, 
he fired into the middle of the flock, killing a 
dozen ducks. 

“T am afraid you made a bad bargain,”’ he 


said. 
“Well, I don’t know,” replied the man; “they 
weren’t my ducks.” 





Tommy’s Invitation 


ITTLE Willie wanted a birthday party, to 
which his mother consented, provided he 

asked his little friend Tommy. The boys had 
had trouble, but, rather than not have the party, 
Willie promised his mother to invite Tommy. 

On the evening of the party, when all the small 
guests had arrived except Tommy, the mother 
became suspicious and sought her son. 

‘Willie,’ she said, “‘did you invite Tommy to 
your party tonight?” 

‘“‘Ves, Mother.”’ 

“And did he say he would not come?”’ 

“No,” explained Willie. ‘I invited him all 
right, but I dared him to come.” 


Couldn’t be Worse 


HEY had just renewed their acquaintance 
after five years. 

“?Pon my word, Miss Weatherby,” he said 
frankly, ‘‘I should hardly have known you, you 
have altered so much.” 

‘For the better or for the worse?’”’ she asked 
with an arch look. 

“Ah, my dear girl,” he said gallantly, “‘you 
could only change for the better!” 


How She Managed 


“M*:. SAID little Ethel sleepily at two 
o’clock on a cold morning, “I want 
a drink.” 

‘‘Hush, darling,”’ said her mother, ‘‘turn over 
and go to sleep.” 

“But I want a drink.” 

“No, you are only restless.. Turn over, dear, 
and go to sleep.” 

Silence for five minutes. Then: ‘‘ Ma, I want 
a drink.” 

‘““No, you don’t want a drink. You had one 
just before you went to bed.” 

“T want a drink.” 

‘Lie still, Ethel, and go to sleep.” 

“But I want a drink.” 

“Don’t let me speak to you again.” 

Two minutes of silence. 

‘““Ma, I want a drink.” 

“Tf you say another word I'll get up and 
spank you.” 

““Ma, when you get up to spank me will you 
get me a drink?” 

She got the drink then. 


Why He Was Despondent 


E HAD just been rejected and the shock had 
a telling effect upon him. 
“‘T shall never marry now,”’ he said dejectedly. 
“Don’t be foolish! Why not?” she inquired. 
“Well,” he said, “if you won’t have me 
who will?” 





Up to His Ears 


SMALL negro boy went to a physician to 

be treated for a painful sensation in one of 

his ears. The doctor examined and found the 
ear was full of water. 

“How did this happen?”’ he asked after he 

had drained the ear; ‘‘ been goingin swimming?” 

‘““Naw, suh,” said the little fellow, ‘‘ been 
eatin’ watermelon!” 


To Keep in Touch 
"Tes hotel patron had waited fully an hour 


for a very slow waiter to serve two courses. 
‘“‘Now, brother,”’ he said to the waiter, ‘‘can 
you bring me some tomato salad?” 
‘Ves, sir,’”’ said the waiter. 
‘*And,”’ continued the customer, ‘‘ while you’re 
away you might send me a postal card every 
now and then.” 





He Was Born With It 


Ane was listening to a longshoreman 
as he was delivering himself of a perfect 
torrent of picturesque language. 

““My man,” she said, “‘where did you learn 
such awful language?” 

“Learn it, Ma’am?” asked the man in surprise. 
“You don’t learn it; it’s a gift.” 


What Her Speech Was 


EATRICE HERFORD, the famed mono- 
logist, appeared in her specialty in London 
for a while. One afternoon she had just made 
her appearance on the stage when a cat walked 
in and sat down beside her. 
“You get out!” said Miss Herford sternly. 
“This is a monologue, not a catalogue!” 


The Bird and the Hyphen 


TEACHER in a lower grade was instruct- 

ing her pupils in the use of a hyphen. 
Among the examples given by the children was 
““bird-cage.”’ 

“That’s right,” encouragingly remarked the 
teacher. ‘‘Now, Paul, tell me why we puta 
hyphen in ‘bird-cage.’” 

“‘Tt’s for the bird to sit on,” was the startling 
rejoinder. 


Why He Was a Socialist 


PTON SINCLAIR tells this story about a 
school address he once made. 

“Tt was a school of little boys,” said Mr. Sin- 
clair, ““and I opened my address by laying a 
five-dollar bill upon the table. 

“<T am going to talk to you boys about So- 
cialism,’ I said, ‘and when I finish the boy who 
gives me the best reason for turning Socialist will 
get this five-dollar bill.’ 

“Then I spoke for some twenty minutes. The 
boys were all converted at the end. I began to 
question them. 

“¢Vou are a Socialist?’ I said to the boy 
nearest me. 

““¢Ves, sir,’ he replied. 

“And why are you a Socialist?’ I asked. 

‘He pointed to the five-dollar bill. ‘Because 
I need the money,’ he said.” 





What the Teacher Taught Him 


HE small boy had just returned home after 
a most tumultuous day at school. 
‘“‘What lesson,’”’ asked his father, “was the 
most impressed on you today by the teacher?”’ 
“Dat I need a thicker pair of pants.” 


His Toast 


T THE close of the wedding breakfast a gen- 
tleman noted for his lack of tact arose, 
causing keen anxiety to the bridegroom who 
knew his failing. 
“‘Ladies and gentlemen!”’ he cried genially, 
“‘T propose the health of the bridegroom. May 
he see many days like this.” 


George’s Telegram 


EORGE was famous for being late at his 
appointments. He was engaged to be mar- 
ried to a young lady in a neighboring city, and 
when the day of the ceremony arrived George, 
as usual, did not appear. The bride was on 
the verge of nervous prostration when the fol- 
lowing telegram was received from the missing 
bridegroom: 
Dear Helen: Missed the early train. Will arrive 
on the 4:31. Don’t get married until I get there. 
GEORGE. 


His Half 


HEN her divorce was granted a woman said 
to the man who had been her husband: 
“Now, dear, I want to be generous. I am 
willing to let you have the baby half of the 
time.” 
“Good!” said he. ‘“‘Splendid!”’ 
“Yes,” she resumed, ‘“‘you may have him 
nights.” 


What He Really Needed 


YOUNG man very fond of the girls, but 

very cautious as to his dealings with them, 
recently went to a poetical friend and asked him 
if he would help get up a birthday sonnet to a 
certain young lady. 

“Well,” said the poet friend, ‘‘what do you 
want me to say?” 

“Why you ought to know about what’s the 
proper thing,” said the young man. ‘“‘Some- 
thing rather tender, but at the same time, re- 
member, I don’t want to commit myself in any 
way.” 

“Well,” said the poet, ‘you don’t want a 
poet to draw up your birthday verse. You want 
a lawyer.” 











Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed 


For Visitors Only 


6 late Madame Modjeska, when a young 
bride, sent to her mother for a cook, who had 
been brought up in the family. Faithful Aunt 
Venetia’s first public try-out was at luncheon. 
The first course was to be crabs; hence the neces- 
sity of a lecture on ptomaines and food poison- 
ing: ‘‘Now be sure, Venetia,” said the young 
bride, ‘‘to see that the crabs are alive and 
healthy before you put them on the fire.”’ 

The day of the luncheon came, bringing with 
it the crabs, which looked all that could be 
desired as they were brought to the table. 

Pinned to one of them, however, was a note 
from the cook reading: 

“Miss Helen: They was all kicking and alive 
except this one. Don’t eat it yourself.” 





Ready for His Job 


HEN the waiters struck in New York sev- 
enty of the seventy-five cooks employed 
at one of the largest hotels went out. This left 
the kitchen rather inadequately manned, and the 
proprietor hurried downstairs to see what could 
be done. He found one of the five faithful ones 
ready for business. 
“You will remain?” asked the proprietor. 
‘Ves, sir.” 
“You will help us cook for our patrons?” 
“Ves, sir.’’ 
‘What do you do? What sort of cook are 
you?” 
“‘T make the meringue!” he said proudly. 


What He Wanted 


“TM VERY sorry, Mr. Dixon,” said the girl 
to the young man who had asked if he might 
take her in to supper at the dance, “but I’ve 
promised to go in to supper with some one else; 
but I'll introduce you to a very handsome and 
clever girl.” 
““No,”’ replied the disappointed young man 
disconsolately, ‘I don’t want a handsome and 
clever girl; I want you.” 


His Choice 


HE father of a bright young son went to a 

wise friend for advice as to what profession 
the youth should be fitted for. The sage was 
brusque. 

“Let the boy choose for himself,’’ he said. 

“But,” protested the father, ‘‘he’s too young.” 

“Well,” responded the wise man, “put him 
in a room alone with a book on theology, an 
apple, a knife and some small change and see 
what he plays with. If he chooses the book 
make a minister of him; if he takes the knife 
make him a surgeon; if the apple, he’ll make a 
farmer, and if he chooses the money, a banker.” 

Much relieved, the father went away, but 
returned the next day in great distress, saying 
the plan hadn’t worked at all. 

‘Why not?” demanded the wise man. ‘‘ What 
did he do?” 

‘‘When I went in,” said the father, ‘‘he was 
sitting on the book, with the knife in one hand, 
and the money in his pocket, and eating the 
apple.” 

**Ah!” said the sage, “‘that’s easy. The boy 
is a natural-born lawyer.” 


Getting to Know 


* OW’S Wilbur getting along with his new 
automobile?” asked Brown. 
“Finely,” said Wilbur’s friend. ‘‘He’s got so 
now that he can almost tell what’s the matter 
when it won’t go.” 





How Could She Tell? 


as ORAH,”’ said the mistress, ‘‘are these 
1 French sardines that you have given me?” 
“Shure, Oi don’t know, Ma’am,”’ said the new 
waitress; ‘“‘they were pasht spakin’ whin we 
opened the box.” 


In Confidence to the Oysters 


ARK TWAIN was in a restaurant one day 
and found himself next to two young men 
who were putting on a great many airs and 
ordering the waiters about in a most impressive 
fashion. One of them gave an order and told 
the waiter to inform the cook whom it was for. 
** VYes,”’ said the other, “‘ better tell him my name, 
too, so as to make certain of its being all right.” 
Mark, who hated swagger, called the waiter and 
said in a loud voice: “ Bring me a dozen oysters, 
and whisper my name to each of them.” 





Over 








It Wasn’t Like Sargent After All 


NCE when John S. Sargent, the famous 
painter, was at a banquet a young lady whom 
he knew very well said to him: ‘‘Oh, Mr. Sargent, 
I saw your latest painting and kissed it because 
it was so much like you.” 
“And did it kiss you in return?” 
“Why, no.” 
“Then,’’said Mr. Sargent, “‘it was not like me.” 


Beyond Him 


“\ ELL, Pat,” said the doctor, ‘‘I hope 
your master’s temperature is lower this 
morning than it was last night.” 
“Well, sur, that’s hard to till, sur,”’ replied Pat. 
““Why?” said the doctor, smiling. 
“He died this mornin’, sur.” 


He Was Looking Too 


N OHIO farmer wrote that he owned nine 
cows, and asked Representative Nicholas 
Longworth to send him a Government exter- 
minator for flies. He got this reply: 
“Sorry, but I, too, am in quest of the same 
thing. Ihave no cows, but I have a bald head.” 


Why Joe Jefferson Was Awakened 


OE JEFFERSON once played a one-night 

engagement as ‘Rip Van Winkle” in a small 
Indiana town. In the hotel at which he stopped 
was an Irish porter, who, from the serious in- 
terest he took in the house, might have been the 
proprietor. At six o’clock the next morning Mr. 
Jefferson was awakened by a violent thumping 
onhis door. He had left no ‘‘call”’ order, but his 
sleep was spoiled, so he arose and soon appeared 
before the clerk indignantly demanding to know 
why he had been called. 

The Irishman was summoned. “Mike, there 
was no call for Mr. Jefferson,” said the clerk. 
““Why did you disturb him?” 

Taking the clerk by the coat the Hibernian 
led him to one side and said, in a whisper: 
“He were shnoring loike a horse, sor, and Oi’d 
heerd the b’ys say as how he were onct afther 
shlaping for twinty years, so Oi sez to mesilf: 
‘Moike, it’s a cooming on to him ag’in, and it’s 
yer duty to git him right out o’ yer house.’” 





Where They Were Alike 


DOCTOR who had a custom of cultivating 
the lawn and walk in front of hishome every 
spring engaged O’Brien to do the job. He went 
away for three days and when he returned found 
O’Brien waiting for his money. The doctor was 
not satisfied with his work and said: ‘‘O’Brien, 
the walk is covered with gravel and dirt, and in 
my estimation it’s a bad job.” 
O’Brien looked at him in surprise for a mo- 
ment and replied: ‘Shure, Doc, there’s many 
a bad job of yours covered with gravel and dirt.” 


No Wonder 


“ O YOU play any instrument, Mr. Jimp?” 

“*Ves, I’m a cornetist.” 

“And your sister?” 

“She’s a pianist.” 

“Does your mother play?” 

“‘She’s a zitherist.” 

“‘And your father?”’ 

“He’s a pessimist.” 


Probably She Would 


RS. NEWBRIDE came hurriedly into her 
husband’s study one morning. 

“Herbert, dear,” she said, “this recipe for 
lemon pie says to sit on a hot stove and stir 
constantly.” 

“Well, Alice,’ replied the doting husband, 
“if you do sit on a hot stove I think you will 
find that you will stir constantly.” 


Where Would He Be? 


"e ES,” said the storekeeper, ‘‘I want a good, 
bright boy to be partly indoors and partly 
outdoors.” 
“That’s all right,” said the applicant; ‘but 
what becomes of me when the door slams shut?” 


The Reason 


CLERGYMAN in the pulpit was a fearless 
expounder of right and wrong, but in the 
domestic circle maintained, for prudential rea- 
sons, considerable reserve of speech and action. 
On one occasion when this divine visited a 
neighboring town the editor of the only paper 
there, which never failed to notice the presence 
of a stranger in town, offered the following, so 
worded as to prove unwittingly keen: 


Doctor Carrol is once more among us for a brief 
stay. He says and does exactly as he thinks right, 
without regard to the opinions or beliefs of others. 
His wife is not with him 
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OO TE LEE Le LL iia DE, 


When the circus comes to town, 

it is not the show alone that 

fascinates, but the immensity of 
= numbers, the quickness of move- 
ment, the sureness of operation and the 
eficlenes which keeps everything as 
bright as new in spite of the soil of travel 
and weather. For instance— 


Is it not surprising how the gilded fig- 
ures and scroll work on the menagerie 
and parade wagons are kept so brilliant? 
It is evident that circus men know how 
to clean gold leaf without injury 


They use Ivory Soap and nothing but 
Ivory Soap. 

Because it is mild and pure and free 
from alkali, Ivory Soap does not hurt 
the gilding. And because it contains no 
free oil, it is rinsed off easily, leaving the 
finish beautifully clear and bright. 


With the circus people using Ivory 
Soap for this purpose all through the 
season, the housewife may be certain 
that there is nothing surer or safer 
for cleaning gilded articles in the 
home. 


Here is an Excellent Way to Clean Gold Frames 


Shave half of a small cake of Ivory Soap into a pint of water and boil for five minutes. 


When cool, apply this jelly with a very soft brush or sponge. 


Then, with a clean 


soft brush or sponge, apply cold, clear water and let dry immediately in a warm place. 


IVORY SOAP. 


« IIio* PURE — 
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‘ower THE LADIES HOME JOURNAL “tess 


REGIsTeRED In THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 








WOMAN from abroad, at the conclusion of her American visit, said: 
“Either it is that you have an astonishing number of girls of the 
undesirable class in America, or two classes of your girls are dressing 
exactly alike.’’ The truth, of course, lies in the latter part of the statement. 





IT HAS FOR SOME TIME BEEN CURRENT comment among 
| # } observing people that in the question of dress it has become 





almost impossible on the street to distinguish one class of 
girls from another. Nor is this fact so surprising when one 
Where Our | 2Nalyzes the situation. The Parisian fashions that come to 
Girls Make America are not those that the nice women of Paris wear: 
they are essentially the styles of the mannequin and the 











a Mistake 











Parisian underworld. The American counterparts of these 
French women know this, and copy their foreign sisters, as 
it is perfectly proper that they should do. What is the hallmark ofa particular 
class of women on the streets of Paris, known to every Parisian, becomes the 
hallmark of the same class in America. But the French girl of modesty never 
wears these styles, and that is where our American girl of modesty goes astray. 
She does not dress like her French sister, but like the girl whom her French 
sister disdains. We have got things mixed up a bit in this country, as far as 
Paris fashions are concerned, and the time has come when American parents 
of daughters should wake up to this fact. It is not at all an impossible transi- 
tion from the Parisian imprint upon the hat or the dress to the Parisian 
imprint upon the character of the wearer. 





WHAT WE MUST NOT FORGET is that there is a distinct 
point of morals in this question of how a girl dresses. When 
we see young girls, as we saw them in larger numbers last 
| summer than ever before, brazenly or innocently displaying 
The Moral in their attire their physical rather than their innocent 
Site ata charms, the fault is not so much with the girls as it is with 
the mothers who permit them to buy and wear such clothes. 
The excuse that mothers cannot control the attire of their 





Girl’s Dress 




















daughters is begging the question: a mother is a pretty poor 
failure when she has to confess such inability. When a girl is permitted to buy 
and wear the amazing hats that she wore last year, set on a head loaded down 
with puffs and ‘“‘rats’’: the waist so thin and transparent as to be absolutely 
indecent, with sleeves so short and neck so low as to transgress the line of 
decency, and a skirt so tight that the figure is displayed at every step, with 
stockings of the thinnest transparent silk, there is a question of morals 
involved that is tremendous. 





THERE IS NO SENSE IN OUR BEING SHOCKED at the social 

evils that exist and threaten our young girlhood at every 
| ma | turn, so long as we directly add to these evils, yes, bring 
| many of them about, by allowing this shamelessness in the 
Where We | dress of our daughters. It is all well enough to deplore the 
vicious habits of men, but is this sort of dressing calculated 
to check them? It is hard to see what the mothers, or 
fathers, or guardians, of these girls are thinking about to 
allow this sort of dress to go on. It deliberately courts 
danger, and then when danger comes, and its deadly result is stamped on the 
girl for her lifetime, the parents are in tears or they explode in anger. But 
why? They deliberately invited the danger in the girl’s method of dress. 
Why be surprised that the method succeeded? Rather let them and us be 
surprised when a girl escapes danger. 
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| IT IS NOTHING SHORT OF A CRIME to allow an unthinking 
iy | young girl to wear clothes that, when she goes out into the 
eee | world, are the very signals of danger. She doesn’t know. 
| Leta | How could she? But her mother does, or her father, or her 
What brother, or her sister. Some older person is responsible for 
Dereerous allowing the dangerous dress, and that same one will be 
directly responsible if danger comes to the girl and she goes 

Dress under. 
Can Do Every mother of a young daughter is a tremendous factor 











in this question. She may think that she is only one woman, 
and, as such, is powerless. But she is watched by some other mother: her 
girl is looked up to by some other mother’s daughter, and so the circle widens 
from one to many, and an influence is set in motion that it is impossible to 
control or recall. 





IT LOOKS AS IF ANOTHER and exceedingly important reason 
i for “‘swatting the fly”’ has presented itself in the discovery 
3 that the fly will transmit the dreaded infantile paralysis. 
i The Harvard Medical School, in conjunction with the 
Another Massachusetts State Board of Health, has been making some 
experiments and has definitely demonstrated that the stable 
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Danger : : ; 

kids fly carried the dreaded disease to some six out of a dozen 
monkeys. It is now for the experimenters to ascertain if the 

the Fly 


disease can be ‘‘translated”’ from a fly to a human being, 
and upon this they are at work. But already there is 
sufficient evidence to justify health officers, in suppressing infantile paralysis, 
to ‘‘swat the fly”’ in addition to taking other measures. The case against the 
fly is certainly taking on serious aspects, and if the experiments thus far 
conclusively demonstrated upon monkeys are verified, as applying to human 
beings, the question assumes another and graver aspect. Of one fact there 
remains no question: the fly must be exterminated, and the campaign to 
“swat the fly’”’ should extend to every community and every home. It is one 
of the simplest but most important measures of preventive hygiene, and it 
is within the reach of all. 











hidden in the hackneyed occupation of ‘ going for a walk’’? 
You start out with a destination in view; how small are 
your single steps in comparison with the miles they measure 
out, yet you add step to step; half unconsciously you cover 
the ground; at last you arrive, and you have not found the 
journey so long after all. Sometimes you start off tired, your 
steps are slow, youmove languidly; but you havedetermined 
to reach a certain place, and little by little, one step taken and then another, 
mere habit helping to bear you on, you reach your journey’s end. You may 
even have to rest by the way, but you must arrive; and so you go on again 
to find the peace of an accomplished task rewarding you at last. 

If we would only carry this spirit of determination, of effort persistent, no 
matter how slight, into our lives, what tasks we could accomplish, what 
heights we might attain! It is the doing of the daily task, the step added to 
step, that accomplishes the great things. Probably you know the often-quoted 
story of the scientist whose wife was always twenty minutes late for dinner. 
At the end of a year he gave her a book which he had written in those daily 
twenty minutes. Next time you go for a walk notice how short is each step 
by itself, how slight the effort needed, yet finally you arrive; and realize it is 
just this slight yet persevering effort that will bring you to the Promised Land. 


plac ta ge = | Dip IT EVER OCCUR TO YOU that an inspiring idea is 
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THE CAUSES FOR WHICH MEN AND WOMEN have to fight 
~~ today are not as spectacular as those in times of war, but 
they are none the less important. They have to do with 
La immigration and housing problems, with high prices, with 
What the social evil, with fairness to the employed as well as to 
the employer. They have to do with the rights of the 





Makes for Bich aie a : : 
le eae people. The man who is in vivid and vital touch with 
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sii " these problems, and who understands that just laws are the 
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remedy, is one who is serving his country more effectively 
=== than he who takes up arms for a brief period, then lays them 
down and lets the dust gather on his patriotism. 

The patriots of peaceful times are the strong men of our Nation; and back 
of such men there has always been a mother, or a wife, or a sweetheart, who 
believed in things; never one who asked: ‘‘What’s the use?’”’ 

We have learned to expect great things of the sons of such mothers and we 
are rarely disappointed. When severe tests come their courage, as well as 
their tenderness, makes us proud of them. They are the real American men. 
But one of those men is made, not by the mother who leaves her home to right 
wrongs that she fancies await her hand, but by the mother who stays where 
she can always do her greatest and most effective work: on the job! Against 
man’s power to progress, to achieve, to build skyscrapers and airships and 
subways, she measures her ability to mold character and shape spiritual 
destinies. That is the work which is the work of the American mother, and 
that is the work which makes for American men, and there is no work for 
woman’s hand that equals it in its vital importance. 

The other type of mother doesn’t really believe in big things, although she 
thinks that she stands for them. What she does not understand is that “‘the 
ideal which the wife and mother makes for herself, the manner in which she 
understands duty and life, contains the fate of the community. Woman is 
the salvation or the destruction of the family. She carries its destinies in the 
folds of her mantle.” 








(Page 5) 
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FEW OF Us CAN SING TRUTHFULLY the refrain of the 
song which moves sentimentalists to tears: ‘‘ Be it ever so 
humble, there’s no place like home!’’ It is far more truthful 
to say that we don’t want humble homes: we want them 
furnished and kept up according to the mode. This is a 
We Get perfectly laudable and righteous ambition if it can be 

; carried out without loss of self-respect and serenity. Love 
Mixed Up of money is the ghastly specter which stands between many 
modern young couples and the realization of their loftiest 
desires. ‘‘Let us have wealth,’ cry our young men, ‘‘the rest will follow.” 
Our young women echo the cry, and thus they say ‘‘ good-by’”’ to all the dear 
home meanings which have to do with comfort and harmony and the pursuit 
of sweetness and light. ; 

Ambition, in itself, is a very good thing. No man is worth a fig who 
doesn’t want to make the best of himself, and no woman is a helpmate 
who doesn’t want to spur the man on. But when ambition gets mixed up 
with the lust of power and the lust of money, when it lets go of all the fine 
things, and the good things, and the high things, then it is ambition gone 
mad, and we should have none of it. 

















[4 THEREIS A MAN IN AMERICA to whom thousands, today, 


a point as an example of integrity and uprightness. Yet there 
& | was a time when his young wife faced the fact that he drank, 
ster and that his periodic sprees marked the most dangerous 
| When form of alcoholism. She was young, beautiful, and to her 
| « Weeen had come more than the usual share of social success. The 
man she married had wealth and position, yet there was 
a " this fearful thing between them! Some wives might have 
an 


yielded to the temptation to let their husbands go their 
way while they went theirs. Divorce was easy. Other men 
would recognize her beauty and worth. 

But she saw clearer than that. She wasa woman. She loved her husband. 
She took stock not of his faults, but of his virtues. She marked as an asset 
his undoubted love for her, she admitted the influence of heredity, for his 
grandfather had been a gentleman with a fondness for midnight revels. Yet 
never for a moment did she condone her husband’s failing. 

“T cannot see your future and mine darkened by this fearful thing,’’ she 
told him steadily. Neither did she let him feel that her love had lessened. 
She simply set before him the fact that there was a fight ahead, which she 
would share. She would load the gun, but he must fire the bullets. 

There were nights when she went out after him in the storm, there were 
days when she watched and he did not come, there were other days when he 
came and she hid her eyes. 

But together they conquered. The wife’s weapons lay in her understand- 
ing of the physical nature of the man’s craving. Together they consulted 
specialists, and found help. But it was his wife’s belief in him which steadied 
the young husband. Against his few years of weakness he now sets a decade 
of strength, and the world judges him by the later part of his life. 

Verily a woman either makes or breaks a man. 











f\ “I COULDN’T STAND SUCH INQUISITIVE neighbors, 
CO" } positively !’’ said a city woman visiting in a country town. 
| | ‘‘They are what we children used to call ‘nosey,’ and that is 
J || the one thing that would worry me if I lived here. Why they 
| Nosey actually count the sheets on your line and know all about 
Neighbors | one’s family affairs. It is very loyal of you country people 








| to stand up for your neighbors and say they are only taking 
ices ~ a sympathetic interest in your affairs, but a little less 
interest would suit me better.’’ 

Then one day a woman in the town fell ill, and at once her three children 
were cared for by three different neighbors; another neighbor took the 
husband for his meals, for the disease was contagious and it was necessary 
for him to keep on with his work, and the trained nurse who was employed 
had a quiet house with only her patient to care for. The women of the 
neighborhood took turns in putting on the back porch appetizing meals and 
dainties for the sick woman, so that the nurse was not handicapped in having 
to cook for herself or her patient. The home was completely quarantined, yet 
the sick woman was not shut off from her friends. And it was all done as a 
matter of course. There were no perfunctory calls and stereotyped ‘‘If theré 
is anything you think I can do, don’t hesitate to call on me.’’ The women 
simply did. The little home was not demoralized by incompetent hired help, 
and, in spite of sickness in the house, everything moved along in a fairly 
smooth manner without making unnecessary debts or burdening any one. 
And when the city woman went back to her home it was not to speak of 
‘‘nosey neighbors,” but to tell among her friends an illuminating story 
of kindly human interest and real Christian living that had taught her a 
vital lesson never to be forgotten. 


j} WE HAVE LEARNED TO LIVE WISELY only when we have 
| 


| as Z 

iP | learned to put our minds exactly on the present task and the 
i & | present minute. We cannot successfully be doing something 
sh) this minute and thinking of the thing to be done the next 


Having Our minute. It may be that at this very moment you are worry- 
ing about something that you have to doa few hours or a few 
days hence. Perhaps you are reading this page to divert 
your mind from it. Let the event, when it comes, take care 
of itself. Do not sap your strength to meet it by worrying 
about it beforehand. The character that you admire in another is the 
character that faces the future calmly, without nervousness, without appre- 
hension, without fuss or flutter. A woman who was about to be taken in an 
ambulance to a hospital for a serious operation was singularly calm. Her 
best friend praised her for her remarkable self-possession. ‘‘ My dear,” said 
the sufferer, ‘‘I have learned to have my troubles but once—and that is, when 
they arrive.”’ 

If we could only learn that lesson! 


| Troubles 
| But Once 
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A MOTHER WHOSE CHILDREN take an unusually intelli- 
gent interest in the affairs of their home city was recently 
asked whether she had trained them to do this. ‘‘Indeed I 
have,” she answered earnestly. ‘‘A slight fire which became 
A Mother disastrous because the nearest chemical engine could reach 
of Good it only by circuitous and narrow streets, and the placing of 
a cemetery within the residential suburban limits as a result 
of the self-interest of landowners against the ignorance and 
indifference of the public, first led me to think seriously of 
what I, as a mother, was doing to make my children—future voters—capable 
of intelligent interest in the growth of their city. As a result I called my 
children to a new game. I gave each child a large piece of paper and a pencil. 
‘Plan me a city as you think it ought to be, children,’ I said. ‘Make two 
parallel lines for streets, and little squares for buildings. Ask all the questions 
you want to.’ 

‘“‘Guidance of ideas was at first necessary, but soon the children’s wits were 
at work and a babel of voices arose. ‘I shall have several parks in my city, 
not one big one.’ ‘ My parks are in the crowded part of the city; what’s the 
good of parks where there are gardens?’ ‘Mother, which is better, a central 
station or several stations with an electric subway to join them?’ ‘Don’t 
you think I had better put the library near the High School, Mother?’ 
‘I’m putting the athletic field near the High School; it’s such a bore to go 
two miles to ours.’ ‘Remember, children, that your High School must be 
near several car lines, as pupils come from all parts of the city.’ ‘My city is 
on a bay; how can I make my railroads reach the wharves without running 
through the streets?’ 

“‘It was surprising how much variety there was in the plans. When done 
they were exchanged for friendly corrections and additions. Sometimes a 
prize was offered, Father being judge or the decision being given by a jury of 
two children and an adult. Renewed interest was aroused by giving special 
problems—a manufacturing city; a city on a river; a city on hills. But 
always I aimed to preserve the main theme: to instill an appreciation of a 
city which serves all its people efficiently, economically and artistically.” 
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THE WILLINGNESS OF MRS. WOODROW WILSON and her 
daughters to declare, as they do in this JOURNAL, their 
belief in favor of American-designed fashions for American 
women, is pleasant to record. Naturally overrun with 
| The solicitation and pressure from every direction to indorse 

















| President’s 
Wife 











all kind and manner of ideas, the President and his family 
readily made, in this.instance, the only exception to a 
necessary rule of general refusal. The essential Americanism 








in the American fashion idea appealed strongly to the 
President’s family with the same force that it is appealing to thousands of 
American women throughout the country. This element in the idea it is 
that is giving such tremendous impetus to the movement in America, and 
this note it is that is giving a sense of permanence to the idea which, from 
now on, is destined to weave itself into the economic life of our country. The 
conviction is present that American-designed fashions in women’s clothes 
can be made an accomplished fact, and in the bringing about of no single 
idea does THE LApIEs’ HoME JourNAL take a greater pride than in this 
accomplishment. It began its campaign for American-designed fashions four 
years ago. It has since that time stood, as it is still standing today, as the 
only magazine in America pointing women away from the foreign domination 
in clothes to the logical American idea. Other magazines will follow, and 
we hope they may. Meanwhile the support of the new President’s wife and 
daughters lifts up our hands, and we give thanks! 


|) THE RICH MAN IN THE PARABLE who awoke in the other 
world in torment had been a most respectable citizen. He 
had lived in one of the handsomest houses in his town, and 
his gracious hospitality had enriched the social life of 
| Respectable | the neighborhood. The priest and the Levite who saw a 
wounded man on the Jericho road, and prudently passed 
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| See | by on the other side, were on their way to church. There 
, | is a long and pious procession of these people through the 


Gospels, and there is a long and pious procession of the same 
kind of folk nowadays. They pass by with hands folded, praying and singing 
as they go. They are all respectable. They deceive us for the most part; but 
who can doubt that when they come to God, after their estimable lives, and 
say, ‘‘Lord, Lord, we have preached in Thy name, and in Thy name have 
we cast out devils and done wonderful works,”’ the Lord will look at them 
and say: ‘‘I never knew you. I never heard a prayer you said. Did you 
pray to Me?” They didn’t. They prayed and sang and preached, and did 
their excellent works of service for their own satisfaction. They had no 
religion: they had respectability in place of it. 











] comes when she must make a home in a tenement or in a 
ie | tent. It is said that some families ‘hand on vulgarity like 
| Pat ' acoat of arms.” It is also true that the refinement which 
} When a | never bows its head to adversity is a woman’s most precious 


heritage. Diana darning her laces, wearing her made-over 
gowns with regal air, eating her simple meals contentedly 
from her few remaining pieces of silver plate, putting up 
preserves and pickles and making a successful little busi- 
aammneomanene: ness of it, would cut a dignified figure. But Diana slipshod 
and lazy and untidy, adding to her husband’s burdens by her complaints, 
would cut no figure at all. 

The bride who believes in her home will get away from the idea that, 
because she hasn’t the possessions of her neighbors or their social prestige or 
the same kind of husband, she is necessarily hampered and doomed to unhap- 
piness. Two motor cars, a crest on one’s note paper, and a butler, may form 
a combination which deceives the world, but it is often the screen behind 
which a woman is hiding a broken heart. 


| Woman is | 
at Her 
Greatest | 
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HEY had come to 
where the big irrigat- 


ing ditch branches 
off from the river. Harvey 
let the horse stop in the 
shelter of a mammoth oak 
that threw its shade across 
the dusty country road. 
His eyes wandered to the broad expanse of vineyard stretch- 
ing away on all sides to meet the sky-line. The fruit-filled 
trays made an amber line down each row and the air was 
sugary with the smell of half-dried grapes. Heat waves quiv- 
ered over the trays and between the parched leaves of the 
low vines. 

‘Pretty good specimen of a California autumn, isn’t it?” 
he said. 

“Yes,” the girl answered, “except that everything is 
resting. I like it much better here on a workday. The 
observance of Sunday always seems to me to be a strained 
ceremony in this part of the country.” : 

He smiled lazily down at her, and the cold-steel look of his 
fine eyes warmed. She liked him better when he laughed, 
for then his face lost a certain expression of cool assurance 
that sometimes irritated her. ‘‘Looks as if we were going 
to get through with the crop this year without having to do 
any stacking. My good luck will have deserted me if I don’t 
have a chance to use my new drier after all.” 

“If every one had a drier I’d wish for rain,” the girl 
answered. ‘‘But look over there.’’ And she pointed to 
where, on the right of the road, the grapes that were spread 
out on wooden trays had not yet taken on a touch of 
vellow. ‘‘It will be weeks before those are raisins, and 
we can hardly expect good weather that much longer.” 

‘““Ves,’’ he replied with vague 
indifference; “‘Mills’s crop 
never ripens as early as mine, 
and I’ve never seen the year 
yet that he saved his whole 
crop without having any of it 
rain-damaged.”’ 

“That’s why they call it the 
‘Rainbow Vineyard,’ I sup- 
pose,” the girl mused. ‘“‘I feel 
so'sorry for Mr. Mills. He 
works so hard, and he has that 
large family to support. It 
doesn’t seem quite fair that. 
things should go so hard with 
him. I have one of the boys in 
my school, you know, and he 
shows in every way that he’s 
been raised on hard times.” 

“‘Oh, well, there’s no reason 
why we should waste any sym- 
pathy on them. If Mills has a 
hard grind it’s pretty much his 
own fault, I say.” 


IS light words seemed to 

sting herintosilence. Fora 
moment neither of them spoke. 
Then she said slowly: ‘‘Cupid 
isn’t the only sightless god after 
all. The god of luck seems to 
be blind too.” 

She saw that her words 
nettled him, and she did not 
try to break the silence that 
followed. He spoke abruptly: 
“TI know you’re interested in 
that Mills crowd. They make 
an emotional sort of appeal to 
you; but I tell you the stock 
is poor—played out.” 

“Ves, I admit that, emo- 
tional appeal and all, but 
Oh, well, there’s no use in try- 
ing to talk about these things 
with you; it hurts me when 
I do.” 

He turned half about on the 
seat and looked down at her 
with eyes that were wholly like 
cold, fine steel. ‘‘ Youthink I’m 
very hard and selfish in my point 
of view,”’ he said. ‘‘ Perhaps I 
am. But when I look about 
over this gloriouscountry where 
everything has been made so 
easy, where the farmer has so 
little to contend with, I can only 
feel contempt for the man who 
fails year after year to make a 
living from this magic soil.” 

“But you yourself admit 
that it’s scientific knowledge 
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coupled with ‘magic soil’ that reaps a harvest. You are a 
splendid example of a college education behind the plow, 
but you’ve lost sympathy for men who haven’t had your 
chance for equipment.’’ She broke off suddenly. ‘‘Let’s not 
talk about the Millses any more. We don’t agree, and_it’s 
a pity to spoil this lovely day.” 

A little sigh of relief escaped him. Then, catching sight of 
a man’s figure in a far corner of his own place, he gathered up 
the reins with sudden energy. ‘‘That’s Mason, I think. 
I want tosee him. We'll drive through the place if you don’t 
mind, and afterward I'll take you through the drier. Would 
you care to see it?” 

She gave eager assent, and the next moment he had pushed 
open the light panel gate and they were driving down the 
macadamized avenue of the vineyard. Over the glistening 
straw the horse traveled noiselessly; the only sound was 
that of the sharp snapping of dry wisps under the wheels. 


“T)RETTY good way of keeping the dust off the vines, 

isn’t it?’’ Harvey queried, snapping at the loose straws 
with his whip. ‘“‘If I hadn’t made the men take a day off and 
fix these avenues the fruit would be covered an inch thick 
with dust.” 

They had come within sight of the drier now, a long frame 
building with towering smokestack and massive black chim- 
ney. He hitched the horse and helped the girl to alight, at 
the same time nodding to Mason, who had just come up. 

‘“‘T saw you over here and thought I’d come and see what 
you'd done about getting the rest of that machinery. I 
want to show Miss Harding through the drier too.” 

Together the three strolled toward the building, Mason— 
a grizzled, gaunt figure—leading the way. ‘‘ These new pipes 
came in last night,” he reported. ‘I’m figurin’ on gettin’ 
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‘em all in place by tomorrow night.”” He pushed open the 
door of the furnace room and stepped inside. The others 
followed, and Harvey lighted the stump of a candle and held 
it high above his head. 

Miss Harding gave a little cry of delight. “It’s just like 
a cave—the kind you read about in boys’ stories.”’ 

Carefully Harvey piloted her over the uneven ground, 
explaining with boyish enthusiasm the working of the machin- 
ery. Mason, gaining something of his ardor, volunteered 
stray bits of information in detached sentences. 

From the furnace they climbed the short ladder to the 
main floor of the gigantic drying room. By the light of the 
flickering candle it was only possible to see a few yards about 
them, but they could easily make out the network of pipe 
lines running along the ceiling and walls. 

Something in the somber vastness of the empty place filled 
the girl with a sudden awe. She spoke in a low, tense voice 
to Harvey: ‘ Doesn’t it seem to you sometimes almost terri- 
ble to own enough of anything to fill all of this?’’ He laughed 
the easy laugh of the man who feels himself strong enough to 
cope with any force. ‘‘And when you're ready to start it,” 
she went on, “can you be certain that everything is going to 
work just as you’ve planned it?” 

““Ah, that’s the question,” he answered. 
year’s thought and a crop’s profit on it. It ought to work, 
goodness knows. But you must see it when it’s filled and 
running; it’s dead now; then it will be alive.”’ 

She reminded him of the words when, half an hour later, 
they drove back along the road that led past the schoolhouse. 
“Will you promise to take me to see it when it’s all filled?” 
she asked. 

“You are the very first whom I should want to congratu- 
late me on it,’’ he answered. ‘I only hope that I’m going to 

get a chance to use it. Why, 
when that thing gets to run- 


“T’ve spent a 








“ An Instant Later He Felt a Rush of Air, Felt Something Damp Upon His Face—and He Staggered Out Into the Night” 
(Page 7) 


ning,’ he went on, the pride of 
¥ ownership again asserting itself, 
‘ “it will be the finest drier in all 
the San Joaquin Valley. No- 
body has ever thought of put- 
ting steam heat into a drier 
before. Just to get the goods 
sheltered from the rain was the 
best they ever tried for.” 

“That’s the finest part of it 
all!” she cried, her face aglow 
with enthusiasm; ‘‘to have 
built it all in your own mind 
first; that’s really worth 
something.” 

When he had said good-by 
to her at the little ranch house 
where she boarded he drove 
down the white county road 
with determined resolve kin- 
dling in his eyes. ‘‘No use in 
trying any longer to make my- 
self believe that I don’t care,” 
he muttered. ‘‘ That girl could 
inspire a stick to action, and 
I Well, time enough to 
settle that when I get the crop 
off my hands.”’ 





HE days that followed were 

full of absorbing interest. 
Harvey was helping Mason to 
fit the new pipes into place. On 
Tuesday evening, just as the 
big ranch bell was clanging out 
its six-o’clock summons, a man 
appeared at the door of the fur- 
nace room. Harvey nodded to 
him with abstracted cordiality. 
“See you in a minute, Mr. 
Mills.” He came out a few 
minutes later, and the two men 
climbed into Mills’s sagging 
buckboard and drove slowly 
down to the house. 

“T’m just on my way back 
from town,” Mills explained. 
“The weather report from 
Frisco says rain tomorrow, so 
I thought I’d step in and let 
you know. Yourstuff is so near 
dry you can stack it up or load 
it into your new drier. Not 
much use of me tryin’ to do 
anything with mine; all green 
goods, you know.” 

Harvey hardly heard the last 
words. His mind was already 
busy with plans for trying the 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 91 


































































Why Divorces are kewer 


And Why Our Boasted 
Rapidly Increasing Their Number 


By Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch 
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NoTE—In the last number the Editors of THE LAp1Es’ 
Home JourNat had the pleasure of presenting the views 
on the divorce question of the foremost American prelate 
in the Roman Catholic Church: His Eminence, Cardinal 
Gibbons. This issue gives the further privilege of pre- 
senting the views of the foremost American prelate of 
the Jewish faith: Rabbi Hirsch. Tue Epirors. 

HE evils of which marital unrest isthe symptom 

are not as palpable among the Jews as they 

seem to be among other components of our 
population. The reasons for this are not far to find. 
Parental authority and filial reverence areas yet firmly 
rooted in the soil of Jewish family life. Marriage is 
not left to the decision of the young people alone. 
Rarely even in America will a Jew marry without due 
consideration of parental wishes. Hasty marriages 
contracted thoughtlessly on a picnic or an excursion 
are unheard of among Jews. To this contributes 
potently the desire on the part of every Jew to have 
the nuptial bond religiously consecrated. Jewish min- 
isters, as a rule, refuse to officiate without previous 
inquiry into the character and condition of young 
people. They insist that members of the family be 
present at the ceremony. This prevents elopements 
and helps to circumvent bigamous unions. 

While the Jewish charity societies are confronted 
with the problem of wife abandonment the cases of this 
kind are of a different order than those coming under 
the notice of the non-Jewish relief agencies. Among 
the latter willful desertion after hasty marriage is 
the key to the situation in the majority of instances. 
Not so among the Jews. The husband leaving, in 
ninety-nine of each hundred cases, does so with the 
firm resolve to return. He may be out of work and 
have gone to a neighboring city in quest of employ- 
ment. Often the wife knows of his whereabouts. 
She expects an addition to the family and both she 
and her husband find it convenient to simulate aban- 
donment for the purpose of enlisting the active sym- 
pathies of benevolent ladies sure always to look after 
the mother and the newborn baby. 

Nor is drunkenness at all prevalent among Jews. 
This cause of marital infelicity may be neglected, 
therefore, almost exclusively. 


UT the situation in America is complicated by the 

tide of immigration from Russia. In Russia the 
Jews live under Talmudic-Rabbinical law. Marriage 
and divorce must be contracted or granted respec- 
tively according to the provisions of the Talmudic code, 
otherwise they are not legally valid in the Empire. 
Often an immigrant comes to our shores, leaving his 
wife temporarily behind. But protracted absence, 
often hopeless, induces the lonely husband to take 
another wife. He therefore 
divorces his first wife accord- a care 
ing to Talmudical practice. a 
In Russia this suffices. But | 
in America the bond is 
thereby not dissolved. The 
second marriage is legally 
only concubinage. Again 
many of the newcomers fail 
to understand that marriage 
and divorce here are under 
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regulations of the State. They will continue to regard 
the Talmudical regulationsas sufficient and exclusively 
essential. Hence result frequent disregard or viola- 
tion of the American statutes, often creating the im- 
pression of willful immorality when nothing is further 
from the truth than this conclusion. 

Let it be remembered that while Jewish law does 
not look upon marriage as a sacrament Jewish ethics 
demand that it be consecrated an inviolable and life- 
long union, The Jewish traditional ceremony consists 
of prayers and benedictions, referring the institution 
of marriage to divine ordinance and proclaiming the 
laws of purity and chastity therein involved. Legally 
monogamy is not recognized by the old Mosaic code. 
Ethical Judaism insists strenuously on the mono- 
gamic sacredness of the union. In the old ritual the 
usual questions are omitted and no promises are 
exchanged. The husband givesa ring to his intended 
wife, pronouncing, while putting it on her finger, 
these words: ‘‘Behold, thou be consecrated unto me 
with this ring in accordance with the law of Moses 
and Israel.” A marriage contract is drawn up in 
accordance with the provisions of the Talmudic law 
specifying certain dower rights and other privileges— 
that is, the right of the wife to sustenance and rai- 
ment—and its public reading constitutes a part of 
the ceremony. 

The modern Jewish rituals have modified this 
ceremony. In order to emphasize the monogamic 
character of the union two rings are used: the wife, 
receiving a ring from the husband, gives him one as 
well, with a similar formula of consecration. Some 
modern ministers put the usual questions to the bride- 
groom and the bride, but in the Jewish ritual the 
promise on the part of the wife to obey is omitted, 
modern Judaism looking upon marriage as a union of 
equals, each having duties and rights and each being 
called on to consider first the other’s happiness, and 
thus find his or her own all the more certainly. 


OMANTIC exaltation of love is rarely the motive 

of marriage among Jews, nor is sensual passion. 

Respect and responsibility are the polar stars of marital 

felicity. Moreover the economic aspect of the prob- 

lem is duly kept in view. Improvident marriages 

occur under normal conditions not even among the 
poorest. 

Marriage is smooth sailing as little among the Jews 
as it isamong others. Butregard for family, affection 
for the children, fear of scandal, are deeply ingrained 
in the soul of the Jew. Thus honest efforts are made 
to minimize difficulties. Home life as distinct from 
migratory existence in hotels is cultivated by Jewish 
married folks, and thus they escape perils always 
incidental to nomadic conditions. 


ee ee ee 
‘Rabbi émil G-Hirsch- 
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Divorces occur. According to the old Talmudical 
law the husband alone has the right to divorce his 
wife, and that for whatever reason may seem suffi- 
cient to him; the wife may neither give nor sue for a 
divorce, as no court is competent to issue a decree 
dissolving the marital bond. But this legal assump- 
tion of the husband’s sole prerogative to dismiss his 
wife at pleasure was materially modified in practice. 
In the first place the Rabbis insisted that only that 
“bill of divorce,” technically styled the “Get,” was 
valid which complied in every detail with the pre- 
scribedform. This necessitated the calling in of expert 
scribes and the examination of the document by a 
court of three learned Rabbis. Again the Rabbis made 
the rule that a certain procedure had to be observed 
in the transmission and acceptance of the document, 
which again brought divorces under their supervision. 
And in order to protect the wife they did not shrink 
from excommunicating the husband when necessary, 
and excommunication meant civil death. 


S STATED before, this Rabbinical ‘‘Get”’ is re- 
quired under Russian law to validate the Jewish 
divorces, no Jew in Russia being free to marry or to 
dissolve marriage except as provided in Talmudic law. 
Elsewhere the supremacy of the civil law is recog- 
nized by all Jews. A Jewish ‘‘Get”’ is invalid unless 
a competent court has dissolved the marriage bond. 
Divorces are comparatively less numerous among 
Jews than—according to available but not very 
reliable figures—they are among (non-Catholic) 
Christians. Their number, however, is growing. 
American “freedom”—that is, reckless -individual- 
ism—is beginning to infect old Jewish family life. 
Increase in wealth, however, does not seem as yet 
to have opened the door to indulgences fatal to marital 
fidelity. Divorces are more numerous among the 
lower strata of the less well-to-do. It is among these 
where American “liberty” is most apt to degenerate 
into license, for the parents are ‘‘foreigners’’—their 
viewpoint separates them from the American bred or 
born sons and daughters. The latterare really spirit- 
ually orphaned and morally unrooted in consequence 
of the parents’ old Jewish religious orthodoxy and 
Russian Ghetto prejudices. The Juvenile Courts tell 
the sad story, as do the lives of many young girls 
wrecked on shores never before visited by Jews. 
Incommon with the best of Americans of other ante- 
cedents and religious affinities the Jewish Americans 
recognize that in order to reduce the ease with which 
divorces are secured it is necessary to make the con- 
tracting of marriage much more difficult. Prevent 
marriages that are hasty or ill considered, by proper 
statutory regulations. But let educators and parents 
teach the young what marriage means and what 
obligations it entails; that 
; economic as well as moral 
| elements are to be weighed 
| 





before, not after, the cere- 
mony, and that self-restraint 
is the highest law leading to 
health and conditioning hap- 
piness, Then marital unrest 
will disappear with the gen- 
eration that foolishly, if not 
wickedly, has provoked it. 
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What a Half Century 





in the Pulpit Has Taught Me About Some 
Problems of the Church and the People 


By Lyman Abbott, D.D. 








In EXPLANATION: Out of a wonderfully ripe experi- 
ence as a Christian minister for fifty years, and his years of 
intimate association with church work in cities large and 
small, no man in America is so well fitted to answer the 
most important questions that confront the minister and 
the church of today. And in an intimate personal way 
Doctor Abbott— in six successive articles, of which this is 
the fourth—tells what his ministry has taught him about 
these problems. 

—THE EpiTors OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


What Has a Church the Right to Expect 
of its Minister? 


HE minister should demand of himself a great 

deal more than the people have a right to 

demand of him. One of the commonest causes 
of ministerial failure is that ministers demand of them- 
selves too little and the churches demand of their 
ministers too much. Therefore, instead of directly 
answering this question, I propose to describe my ideal 
of what the minister should be, and leave my minis- 
terial and my lay readers to decide for themselves— 
the minister, what he should demand of himself; the 
layman, what he may properly demand of his minister. 

The ideal minister is first of alla man of piety. By 
that I mean he has a personal acquaintance with his 
Heavenly Father. God is his constant companion. 
All of life is to him divine life; all truths are divine 
truths; all service is divine service. Religion is ‘‘the 
life of God in the soul of man.” The ideal minister 
has this life of Godin hisown soul. Todohis Father's 
will, to have his Father’sapprobation, to bea co-worker 
with his Father, to live in constant fellowship with his 
Father, is the inspiration, the secret motive of his life, 
and of all that he does and all that he is. 

All his theology, therefore, is religious theology. It 
is not a mere series of opinions, not a mere system of 
philosophy. It is a vital experience. 

His belief in God is not an opinion that because 
there is a creation there must bea creator. His belief 
in God is a faith in God; it is founded on acquaint- 
ance with God. He says with the Psalmist: ‘‘Thou 
art my God.” If by “a mystic” we mean one who 
believes that there is an invisible world which can 
be directly and immediately perceived, then the ideal 
minister is a mystic. God to him is an experience. 

The divinity of Jesus Christ does not mean to hima 
philosophy respecting the relation of Jesus of Nazareth 
to the Eternal. It means to him that the life of Jesus 
Christ is wholly adorable; that it is the divinest object 
he knows. To see truth as Jesus Christ saw truth, to 
understand life as Jesus Christ understood life, to be 
in companionship with the Father as Jesus Christ was 
in companionship with the 
Father, to have the courage, 


of folks: the native American and the foreigner, the 
wise and the ignorant, the cultivated and the boorish, 
the orthodox and the heretic, the good and the bad, 
the congenial and the uncongenial. He is like his 
Master, a friend of publicans and sinners—not a pro- 
fessional friend, a real friend. If he cannot like them 
for what they are he likes them for what they may 
become. He is fond of the saying attributed to 
Robert Louis Stevenson, though I have not been able 
to find it in his writings: ‘‘There is so much that is 
good in the worst of us, and so much that is bad in the 
best of us, that it does not behoove any of us to sit in 
judgment on the rest of us.’’ He mixes with men, 
not as their judge, their censor, their critic, but as 
their friend. 

He therefore accepts invitations to all sorts of social 
gatherings. He thinks there isa time to laugh as well 
as a time to weep, and that he is following his Master 
as truly when he is making merry at a wedding as 
when he is carrying comfort to the home in which 
Death is an unwelcome guest. He likes to sit at the 
table in the homes of his parishioners, and he is a 
welcome guest in every social circle, because the hos- 
pitality of evety social circle is welcome to him. He 
accepts with equal readiness the invitation of Simon, 
the Pharisee, and of Matthew, the Publican. 


When Men are Not Conzgenial to the Minister 


we who are not congenial to the ideal minister 
are subjects of his friendly study. He is a phy- 
sician of souls, and therefore he is interested to under- 
stand all souls. The more socially and intellectually 
remote the man the more interesting heis. For this 
minister desires to see the world through his neigh- 
bors’ eyes, to get his neighbors’ points of view, to 
understand life as his neighbors understand it. He 
believes that there isno man living who cannot teach 
him something. He wishes to understand agnosticism 
as the agnostic understands it; Christian Science as 
the Christian Scientist understands it; Catholicism 
as the Catholic understands it. He wishes to under- 
stand, not only the intellectual views of all sorts and 
conditions of men, but no less their moral feelings and 
purposes. He wishes to understand not only what 
attracts men tothe Salvation Army and to the Mass; 
he also wishes to know what attracts them to the 
saloon and the dance-hall. Moral infirmity in a 
patient no more repels him than infirmity of the body 
repels the doctor, or infirmity of the mind repels the 
attendant in the insane asylum. Like his Master he 
regards sin as a disease and himself as a physician, 
and says to himself, however morally loathsome 
the disease may seem to him to be, ‘‘They that are 
well need not a physician, but they that are sick.” 





the patience, the hopefulness 
of love which Jesus Christ | 
had, is the ideal minister’s | 
supreme ambition. Belief in i 
the divinity of Jesus Christ | 
means for him what it meant I} 
to Paul: ‘I count all things | 
but lossthat I may win Christ HI 
and be found in Him.” i} 


The Minister Likes Folks 
‘te IS minister’s piety does 


not make him a recluse. 
It does not drive him into 
solitude. It makes him-real- 
ize ‘‘the need of a world of 
men for him.’”’ He has his 
hours of solitude and they 
are very sacred, but they are 
hours which prepare him to 
live with men. The motto 
of his life is the motto at- 
tached toa Christian hospital 
in India: ‘‘The way toserve 
God is to serve God’s crea- 








tures.” He is a philanthro- | I 
pist, but he is more than a H\\ 
philanthropist. He loves his Wil} 
fellowmen because they and A 


he are children of the same 
Father. Andhelongswitha {f/f 
great longing tomake them | 
acquainted with their Father ) 7 
and sharer with him ina 
divine life with the Father. | 
It is said of Father Taylor, 
the eccentric preacher to sea- 
men in Boston, that when he 
was dying some one leaned 
over him and said: “You'll 
be with the angels soon, 
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Father Taylor.’’ His reply 
was characteristic of the man: 
‘*But I like folks.” 

The ideal minister likes 
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He believes that if he is to give his neighbor his own 
point of view he must first get his neighbor’s point of 
view; if he is to inspire his neighbor with his own 
motives he must first uriderstand the motives which 
control his neighbor. He thinks it significant that 
he has two ears to listen with and only one mouth to 
speak with; and he is a good listener. 

This twofold characteristic, his piety and his human- 
ity, his fellowship with God and his fellowship with 
all God’s children, inspires, directs and determines all 
his ministry. 

It directs and determines his studies, which are 
mainly devoted to two subjects: men, that he may 
know their needs; and truth, that he may know how 
to supply men’s needs. If he reads poetry, fiction, 
drama, it is that he may better understand the secret 
springs of human life, that he may know the life that 
men live and the motives that impelthem. If he reads 
biography and history it is that he may understand 
the habits of mankind, the habits of the individual 
and the habits of society. Forty years ago, when the 
doctrine of evolution was revolutionizing the thought 
of all thoughtful men, he was a student of evolution. 
He read the writings of Darwin, Huxley and Spencer, 
or, if he could not get their volumes, he read review 
interpretations of them. Now that men’s minds are 
turning to industrial and social problems he reads the 
writings of social reformers, and he does not forbid 
himself the writings of extremists like Tolstoy, Elisée 
Reclus and Prince Kropotkin. And these authors he 
studies with an open mind—not to refute them, not 
to adopt them, but to understand them. He does 
not merely read them; he reflects upon them, judges 
them. His faith in man is such that he believes that 
in all error which has found wide acceptance with men 
there is some truth. This truth he ever seeks to find, 
and, having found it, to interpret it to others. 


The Two Tests That a Minister Should Employ 


N THIS discriminating study of popular opinions 
the minister employs two tests. He brings them to 
the teaching of his Master. If he thinks, as I do, that 
the doctrine of evolution is not inconsistent with the 
teaching of Him who said that the Kingdom of God is 
like a mustard seed growing secretly, he does not con- 
demn evolution as un-Christian. If he thinks, as I do, 
that the modern movement toward fraternalism is not 
inconsistent with Him who said “ All ye are brethren,” 
he does not condemn the modern social movement as 
un-Christian. The other test is the one which the 
Master has directed His disciples to use: ‘‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” If he thinks, as I do, that 
the doctrine of evolution brings God nearer to our 
thoughts and promotes in us a profounder and more 
intelligent reverence, he ac- 
cepts and uses it for that pur- 
| pose. If he thinks, as I do, 
| that the modern social move- 
| ment promotes peace and 
i good-will to man, he accepts 
li and endeavors to interpret 
i and to guide it. 
Ht} This twofold character- 
i] istic, piety and humanity, 
inspires his preaching. His 
I sermons are not lectures on 
i} theology to a class of stu- 


| : 
qi) dents: they are counsels of 
yi life to a congregation of per- 
(A\ sonal friends. This minister 


Wi does not talk on themes, but 
*// to people. When he comes 
down to breakfast in the 
if morning he does not want 
| his wife to give him a lec- 
ture on domestic economy; 
he wants something palat- 
able and nourishing to eat. 
When he has broken his arm 
he does not want the doctor 
to give him a lecture on anat- 
omy; he wants his arm set. 
This minister goes into the 
fi) pulpit on Sunday morning 
to feed the hungry and heal 
We the sick. He accepts as his 
‘mission the mission of the 
ih Master, and he goes into his 
pulpit that he may proclaim 
/ — glad tidings to the poor, heal 
(iit the broken-hearted, bring 
\Wi deliverance to the captive, 
| sight to the blind, liberty to 
i the bruised. Every sermon 
is a message; and the sum of 
all his preaching is Faith, 
Hope, Love—these three. 
While he has been living 
a comparatively peaceful life 
i his congregation has been in 
the stress of battle. He wishes 
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HE light in the little shop was dim. 
The shoemaker’s fat assistant scowled 
at it, and got up and hunted for a 
match and lighted the gasjet on the 
wall 

The light sprang suddenly out on 
the littered room, and the three men 
across the room, bending close overa 
checkerboard, looked up and blinked 
as it flickered down. One of them put 
out his hand to the board, and held 
it a minute, and drew it back, and stroked 
a little gray fringe of beard that depended 
from his chin. The other two men laughed 
a little, sitting shrewdly back; then they 


bent again to the board. The fat assistant 


| stitched glumly on. 


The room was full of dancing shadows now. They fell on 
the scraps of leather on the floor and on dusty corners and 
windows and cobwebs, and they danced a little on the shoe- 
maker’s empty bench, worn black and shiny with the polish 
of years, and ran along his hat and coat hanging on the 
peg by the door. The shoemaker had left his bench almost 
guiltily, two hours ago, and had stolen over to the checker- 
board. He had not stirred since, except to reach out a thin 
hand to dispose of a doomed man or to checkmate the little 
graybeard that wagged opposite him. The third man, a hand 
on each knee, looked down and gave a nod as the battle 
went either way. 

The fat assistant took up his awl and scowled at it and 
stabbed it once or twice in the leather, and stuck it upright in 
the bench beside him, and drew another waxed needleful 
through the holes. He glanced across at the bent heads and 
got up, fumbling a little at the strings of his big apron, and 
cast it from him, and took down his hat and went darkly out. 
The three men looked up blankly as the little whiff of air 
slammed past them. Then they returned to the board, and 
quiet settled on the room. 

The graybeard wagged tw ice, once in protest and once in 
resignation; he drew a heavy sigh. Then he bent to the 
board, fingering the pieces a little and shoving them about. 
“Tf I’d ’a’ moved here you wouldn’t ’a’ done it!’ he said 
triumphantly. 

‘“‘Huh!”’ said the large man, partly in astonishment, partly 
incredulous; he bent ponderously down to look. 

The shoemaker nodded slowly. ‘‘I see it, Simon, after I’d 
moved—I see it; yes, you could ’a’ took me if you’d moved 
that way.’’ The shoemaker’s thin fingers hovered over the 
pieces, setting the men bac k in their rows. ‘‘We might try 
again, Simon se 

Then he looked up. The door had opened almost timidly. 
The shoemaker got up and went forward. The young girl 
handed him a parcel and stood waiting. The shoemaker’s 
long fingers pulled at the string and tore aside the paper; a 
pair of worn, girlish shoes lay in his hand. He looked at them 
and turned them over on the palm of his long, thin hand and 
looked at the girl. 

‘‘Can they be mended, Mr. Wickham?” sheasked quickly. 

The shoemaker stood considering the worn things. The 
flickering gaslight, as he bent over them, fell full on his face. 
It wasa thin face, with a little lock of hair that was not quite 
a curl rising straight up from the forehead, and a faintly 
gray mustache shading the quiet lips; the eyes followed the 
lines of the shoes and his fingers touched them here and 
there; then he looked at the girl with a little smile. 
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HEN did you want them ?”’ he asked. 

Her face lightened. ‘I’m glad they can be mended. 
I thought they might be too bac ; 

‘‘Never too late to mend,” said the old man, smiling and 
fingering the shoes almost as if their very frailties pleased 
him. ‘‘We’ll put new-soles on them and half-heels, and a 
little patch here; it will hardly show when it is done. When 
do you need them?” he asked again. He looked at her over 
his light glasses. 

“Saturday? Could I have them Saturday ?’ 

“Saturday afternoon,” he nodded slowly, ‘‘about four 
o'clock, I should think. Yes, we’ll get them done for you.” 

He carried them across to his bench and the girl went out. 
There was a little lingering tinkle of the bell above the door, 
but the shoemaker did not look up; his eyes were on the 
shoes in his hand, studying their possibilities. 

Across the room a new game of checkers had begun 
between the graybeard and the big man, but the shoemaker 
did not look up; a kind ot gentle light had come into his face, 
and a little line ran in his forehead straight up to the lock of 
hair; soa poet might scan his lines, seeking the right word. 
The shoemaker held the worn soles and turned them from 
him and looked at them, and broke into gentle singing, a 
little gentle humming beneath his breath. His hand reached 
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out for a sharp knife, and the sound of softly cut stitches 
followed its sharp edge along the sole. 

The assistant came in, hung up his hat and crossed the 
room. ‘Letter for ye,’ ‘he said. He threw it down on the 
bench; but the shoemaker did not look up, and the soft 
ripping of stitches went swiftly on. 

The assistant sat down and drew the iron last between his 
knees and took up his hammer; rat-ty-tat—rat-ty-tat-tat— 
rat-ty-fat, and softly snipped stitches, and somewhere on the 
wall a clock ticking a little when the hammering was still. 

It was a place where nothing could ever happen; the letter 
lay on the shoemaker’s bench, the two men across the room 
played an eternal game of checkers, the assistant made 
shoes, and the shoemaker with his face to a pair of shabby 
soles saw something beautiful beyond them emerging from 
the worn shapes—something that should be as good as 
new . . .. rat-ty-tat—rat-ty-tat-tat! 


HE town clock struck six, and the shoemaker looked up 

and blinked. The assistant, with his hammer half lifted 
for another stroke, laid it down with a little happy thud. 
The checker players stirred vaguely, looked at the clock 
absently, and, with the round black and white spots before 
them, went on reaching into blind space. 

The shoemaker’s eye fell on the letter and he took it up. 

The assistant’s eye followed it. ‘‘From John, ain’t it?”’ 
he asked. 

‘““Yes.”” The shoemaker moved over to the gasjet and 
adjusted his glasses a little; he could see to cut the finest 
stitches in the dark, but not to read a letter from John. 

The assistant lingered a little. He and John had been 
schoolboys together. There might be something interesting. 
John was getting to be a big man. The assistant was very 
fat and he did not understand exactly what it was that John 
was doing; but at school he had licked John easy; John was 
a little fellow those days. The assistant played with the 
strings of his apron. 

The shoemaker spelled out the words with gentle, half- 
moving lips, and the checker players pushed back the board 
and got up. The big man straightened himself in sections. 
“Got a letter?”’ he asked kindly. 

The graybeard moved nimbly. 
“T beat him that time!” 

The big man smiled at him tolerantly. 

The shoemaker lowered his glasses with his finger and 
looked over the top at them. ‘‘A letter from John,” he said. 

“Uh-huh. How’s John getting on?” 
The big man was genial. 

But the shoemaker had returned to the 
letter. ‘‘Well! well!’ he said softly. 
““Well—well!”’ 

The room quickened a little. Theassist- 
ant put down his hat and waited. 

The shoemaker took off his glasses and 
rubbed: them slowly and looked at the 
other three with a little quiet smile. 


“T beat him!”’ he said. 


OHN wants me to goto Europe,” he said. 
““Go where?” said Simon vaguely. 
He rubbed his little beard and gulped. 

The shoemaker nodded. ‘Right off; 
he says he’s got the passage engaged; he 
wants us to go the fifteenth, a week from 
Saturday.” His eye fell on the shoes lying 
side by side on his bench and he smiled 
at them. ‘‘I must hurry with my shoes.”’ 

“You going?”’ asked the big man. 

“T think we'll go—yes—if John 
wants us to. I’ve alw ays thought I'd 
like to go —abros id 

“Well!” said Simon. He sat down 
a little quickly. ‘‘Kind o’ sudden, 
ain’t it, your goin’ abroad?” 

The assistant scraped a foot along Mother 
the floor, and the shoemaker looked 
at him and smiled. ‘‘Do you think 
you can manage the business, 
Samuel —for a year or so?”’ 

‘A year!”’ The assistant swallowed hard and looked at 
the row of awls stuck in their leather straps along the window 
ledge. ‘‘ You goin’ to be gone a year?” he repeated dully. 

‘John says a year. Here is what he says.”’ He read it 
out slowly: 





I want you and Mother to stay six months or so in England. 
You'll know the language and can get along all right there; and 
then, next summer, I am to have three months—my first vacation 
in ten years, you know—and I'll come over and join you, and we'll 
go to the Continent together. 


‘John can speak several languages,”’ said the shoemaker 
with gentle pride. ‘‘He learned them at college—German 
(Page 10) 
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and French and Italian and Spanish. 
language.” 

“It’s enough to say all you can think of too,’ 
big man. 

The shoemaker looked about him. ‘I must go and tell 
Mother,”’ he said; ‘‘she’ll want to get used to it.’”” He nodded 
kindly to the fat assistant, who was staring at the row of awls, 
his thick under lip moving in and out slowly. ‘‘ You think 
about it, Samuel. It won’t be so bad when you think it 
over; you can do it.”’ 

“Oh, yes, you can do it,”’ said the big man reassuringly. 
“I'll look in and advise you about it every day or two. 

“T beat him that last game,” said Simon happily. ‘‘ You 
see, I ; 

But the shoemaker had put on his hat and was gone. The 
big man was already looming away down the dusk of the 
street, and the assistant stood with one hand on the gasjet, 
ready to shut up shop. 

Simon skipped out into the dusk. The assistant closed 
the door and locked it and turned slowly away. Over the 
door the faded sign, 

ANTHONY WICKHAM 
MAKER & MENDER OF SHOES 


I only know one 


’ said the 


” 





looked out faintly on the half-lit street. The sign had hung 
there thirty years, worn by wind and rain and pointing the 
way inside to the low bench where Anthony Wickham sat 
stitching on the wornout shoes of Bolton, making them 
“‘good as new.” 

The fat assistant wagged his head and plodded down the 
street, his round, rolling gait bearing him on. ‘I can’t do 
it,” he mumbled. ‘I can’t do fine work like he can.”’ 

And overhead the stars twinkled out—on the assistant, 
and on Simon scurrying home through the dusk, swelling 
with happy pride, and on the big man who did not care that 
he was beaten, and on Anthony, maker and mender of shoes, 
going slowly under the stars, looking up at them now and 
then, and looking around him. Thirty years he had waited, 
stitching his vision into leather and thread, and now the 
great world door swung softly open before him. 


Il 


E LAID the letter on the table and looked at her with 
a long, slow, happy smile. 

She took it up swiftly. ‘From John!” she said. She 
eyed it a minute and laid it down. ‘‘ You must have your 
supper first.’””’ She bustled about, 
carrying things to the table, talking 
briskly as she moved. She was a 
little woman, her head barely reach- 
ing the shoemaker’s shoulder when 
she stood still beside him for a min- 
ute; but when she moved she seemed 
to rise on little springs, as if sud- 
denly, all over, she was set free. 

Anthony watched her with his 
quiet smile as she came and went. 
“Sit down, Mother,’’ he said; 
‘‘you’ve got everything we need.” 

“Yes,” a little breathless with 
achievement, “‘it’s ready now—as 
soon as I take out my pie!” She 
opened the oven door and looked in 
cautiously and took out a fragrant pie. 

Anthony’s eye followed it. ‘“Ap- 
ple?”’ he asked. 

She nodded and set it slowly on 
the table. ‘It got donea little mite 
too much,”’ she said. She was look- 
ing regretfully at the brown, mottled 
crust. 

“Just about right for me,” said 
Anthony. 

Her face relaxed. ‘‘Men-folks’ll 
eat pie—apple pie—no matter how 
it’s done,”’ she said. She poured out 
the tea, one eye on the letter beside 
her. ‘‘ What does he say ?”’ she asked. 

“Good news,” said Anthony. He sipped his tea tentatively 
and watched her, smiling. 

She took up the letter and began on it, and laid it down, 
and looked at him. ‘John’s crazy,” she said. Then after 
a minute: ‘I don’t want to go!” 

“You'll like it,” said Anthony. 

“To go abroad! I should hate to go abroad!” 

“Why, Mother!” 

“Don’t talk to me, Anthony! I should hate it! You 
ready for your pie?”’ She cut a generous piece and put it 
on his plate and watched critically as his mouth closed on 
the first morsel. 
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He nodded slowly. ‘‘Just right, Mother.” 

A little smile quivered on her face. ‘‘ You know I shouldn’t 
like it, don’t you, Anthony—going abroad ?”’ 

“‘T thought you would like it, Mother, when we were 
started,”’ said the shoemaker slowly. ‘‘It takes time to get 
used to goingabroad.” He was looking wistfully at the letter. 

‘“‘T shall stay right here,’’ she said, ‘‘and save the money. 
You can go,” she added, looking at him. 

He shook his head slowly. “I can’t go without you, 
Mother.” 

There was silence between them. The canary, settled 
down for the night under his blue cloth, chirped a little, but 
there was no response. Anthony waited patiently for the 
workings of the feminine mind. 

When she had finished the dishes she came and sat down 
beside him. A little fire glowed in the grate. She slipped 
her hand under the thin one lying along the arm of the chair. 

“John will be disappointed,” she said softly. 

“Yes.” He patted the hand a little. 

She looked into the fire. ‘‘He ought to get married,” 
she said. 

‘‘Give him time,”’ answered the shoemaker. 

‘‘He’s never saved a cent,’”’ she said sternly, ‘‘and now 
to waste two thousand dollars on us! I’d rather he’d get 
married.” 

He patted the hand again. ‘You can’t exactly get mar- 
ried—like that—by handing around two thousand dollars,” 

“T know well enough what I 
mean, Anthony, and you know 
too. There must be some nice 
girls ”” She studied the fire. 

“Lydia Bacon?” suggested the 
shoemaker. 

‘“‘Anthony Wickham! For 
John?” 

The shoemaker chuckled, a 
quiet little chuckle like the coals 
falling in the grate. ‘“‘Do you 
know anybody that would suit 
you better than Lydia?” he asked 
respectfully. 

She paused. ‘‘No-o,”’ she ad- 
mitted. ‘‘But that’s no reason 
you should think of her.”” She 
sniffed at the glowing coals softly. 
“We will write him tonight ard 
tell him to save his money and get 
married—and take some comfort 
in life,’”’ she finished up. 

““Very well, Mother. You write 
him. Tell him just how you feel 
about it.” 





O THE letter went and the 
answer came promptly back. 
The tickets were bought, John 
wrote. But if they really did not 
want them he would sell them at 
a sacrifice—underlined—and give 
the money to the Baptist Church. 
“To the Baptist Church?” she 
quivered with anxious face. 
““Doesn’t he remember we are 
Congregationalists?”’ 

‘“‘He wants us to go,” said 
Anthony. “He isn’t thinking 
about much else, I guess.’’ 

The letter had been addressed 
to Mr. Anthony Wickham and had 
come to the shop. But the fol- 
lowing day a letter came to Mrs. 
Anthony Wickham, which the 
shoemaker did not see. She read 
it, standing by the stove in her 
sunny kitchen, the canary trilling 
a little among his geraniums and 
plants in the window. 

“T’ve been thinking about 
Father,” the letter read. ‘‘There 
was something about him that last 
time I was home that set me 
thinking, Mother.” . . . She 
had slipped the bit of paper inside 
her dress, and, when Anthony 
came home at night, she had gone 
up to him and put her hands on 
his shouldersand looked up at him 
a long minute. Then she had 
lifted her face to kiss him. 

“‘T don’t know where I can buy 
a good steamer trunk,” she said. 

There was hurry and scurry 
and debate. The canary must be 
boarded out, and the geraniums 
and plants taken care of, and the 
attic and cellar scrubbed from top 
totoe. Throughitall Mother, her 
head tied up in a large towel, a magic broom-wand in her 
hand, moved serene. Order must be restored by the four- 
teenth; and precisely at four o’clock of the fourteenth the 
house was ready. It had been rented to the new milkman, 
who had just moved to Bolton and had one child and a nice 
little wife. Once she had surrendered Mother had taken 
entire charge of the campaign. Anthony was not allowed to 
pack his trunk nor to select the clothes he should wear. 

“You take care of the shop,”’ she had said, fairly bustling 
him out; ‘‘I’ll see to things here.” 

So Anthony had sat quietly stitching away his new 
hopes and new plans into the old leather and soles. 


HERE had been a sudden influx of trade when the Bolton 

‘“‘Herald’’announced that Mr.and Mrs. AnthonyWickham 
were sailing on the fifteenth. All the old shoes and slippers 
and boots in Bolton poured in upon him. They lay heaped 
up between him and the fat assistant, and the assistant 
scowled at them and drew his heavy needle in and out. 

“You couldn’t finish ’em by Christmas, not if you worked 
nights,” he said resentfully. 

“I’m picking out the worst ones, Samuel,” said the shoe- 
maker, bending to the pile and selecting, ruefully, a crazy old 
slipper. ‘‘These slippers of Mrs. Judge Fox’s now—I’ve 
mended these twenty years, I should think, first tops and 
then bottoms, and then tops and bottoms both. I tell Mis’ 
Fox slippers are like folks, wearin’ a little here and a little 
there, and getting new stuff all the while as they go along, and 
growing a little bigger too,”’ he said softly, smiling down at 
the queer shapes. 

Samuel stared at them gloomily. ‘‘ You can’t do anything 
with Mrs. Judge Fox’s ever; chuck ’em!” 

But the shoemaker smiled at them still, and ran his fin- 
gers along their faults slowly. “I think we can—doa little— 


something with them,” he said musingly; and the old leather 
seemed to respond to the touch. ‘‘ They’ve lost their shape, 
that’s all, Samuel. Plenty of wear, plenty.” 

He murmured indistinct words and fell to work; his thin 
fingers dwelt upon the ugly lines and drew away with deft 
touch, and the bulging old slippers caught the idea and 
seemed to forget Mrs. Judge Fox and her burden of flesh, and 
became, once more, slippers. The shoemaker laid them down 
on the bench beside him with a little, happy gesture, and 
glanced across at the assistant. 

Samuel gave a grudging look. ‘‘ Yes, you’ve done’em. But 
if I could do fine work like you can I wouldn’t waste myself 
on a pair of old things like them.” 

Now it happened that Mrs. Judge Fox died that year, and 
while she lay dying the slippers stood by her bed, and her eye 
fell on them and she half reached down a hand to them. 
“They lasted my time out,” she said, half whispering. ‘‘I’m 
glad they last ” And she forgot to say good-by to the 
old Judge who sat by her crying his few hard tears. The 
dying think of trivial things. 

The fat assistant worked on with stodgy, unending patience 
and gloom, but the pile on the floor between them did not 
diminish; it grew ever larger, and each morning more shoes 
were added toit—until even Anthony Wickham acknowledged 
that it would not be possible to finish them. 

And not only shoes took up the time. There were con- 
sultation and advice to be gone through with also. Anthony 








“The Shoemaker Spelled Out the Words With Gentle, Half-Moving Lips” 


came at last to sitting with the geography open on the bench 
beside him and talking with one finger on the page and one 
on his last. The checkerboard in the corner grew thick with 
dust. The big man gave advice and Simon questioned it, 
rubbing his little gray beard. And the shoemaker lifted his 
smiling glance or pushed up his spectacles and wrinkled his 
brow at the information they gave him. 

The fat assistant was having a liberal education without 
stirring from his leather-strewn bench. In spite of his best 
intentions his ears were filled with Madonnas and tombs and 
gateways that he could have recited in his dreams if he had 
been pressed. The Episcopal rector sent ina list of Madonnas 
that Mother must be sure to see; and Mother tucked it away 
in a little black reticule that was fast becoming as crowded as 
the assistant’s head, and went on with her work. The Baptist 
minister made out a bicycle trip in lower Sussex, one that 
he had read about in a book; and the pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church contributed notes on the orthodox churches of 
London. 

The shoemaker had become a person of importance. A 
prospective trip to Europe, while not the same as the ordi- 
nary Divinity school education, was in a way its social equiva- 
lent. A shoemaker who proposed to go abroad, or whose son 
proposed it for him, was not the same as a shoemaker who 
merely made and mended shoes; he became an opportunity. 

All his life Anthony Wickham had known all Bolton by its 
feet; there was hardly a man, woman or child in Bolton 
whom he would not have known in the dark by the mere 
feeling of their feet under the touch of his thin fingers. Many 
of them he had followed from boyhood to manhood. Some- 
times it seemed to him that the character of men lies in their 
feet rather than in their heads, and he always looked first at 
a man’s shoes, before he lifted his gentle eyes to the face 
above them and read what was hidden there. 


(Page 11) 


In and out through the little shop, for thirty years, Bolton 
had come and gone, and the little bell overhead had tinkled 
for them; children with ball or hoop and a pair of shoes— 
they had skipped in and out; old men and women, bent 
with saving and distrust; for the rich and the poor and the just 
and the unjust the little bell had tinkled, and each of them 
had held out to Anthony Wickham, maker and mender, a pair 
of old shoes. To them all he was the man who mended them. 

But now he had become—not quite “‘ our respected fellow- 
townsman,” perhaps, but ‘‘a very intelligent man.” It had 
not seemed strange to Bolton that he should save and scrimp 
and send his son to college on scraps and shreds of leather, as 
it were. It was the good old New England custom—to give 
the boy a chance—and no one found it worth a comment or 
thought. But that the son should turn about and send his 
parents abroad! This was at once picturesque and strange; 
and the pile of shoes on the floor grew higher, the scowl on 
Samuel’s countenance deepened; and Mr.and Mrs. Anthony 
Wickham took the four o’clock train for New York. 


Ill 


““T DO hope John will meet us.” It was the tenth time she 
had hoped it, and for the tenth time Anthony had assured 
her that John would surely be there; he wouldn’t miss them. 
The train drew into the long shed. The passengers 
descended and John gathered the little woman under his arm. 

“I knew you'd be here!”’ she said, triumphant. 

“Ves, I’m here. How about 
your baggage?’’ He squeezed the 
hand a little and tucked it closer 
under his arm. 

Anthony produced checks and 
tags and papers, and the three 
mingled with the crowd pouring 
across the platform. 

Half an hour later they were in 
a great hotel, high up in the air, 
facing each other and_ talking. 
John had arranged everything, it 
seemed; he had provided guide- 
books and handbooks without 
end. They were to go first to a 
little English hotel near Trafalgar 
Square, kept in the old fashion; 
he gave them the address, which 
Mother tucked carefully away in 
her bag. Later they could look 
up rooms if they liked; it would 
be a way of seeing London—look- 
ing up rooms. 

““Rooms will be cheaper, won’t 
they?” said Mother. 

‘‘Cheaper? Yes. See here, 
Mother, I don’t want you to think 
about things being cheaper; just 
go ahead and have a good time.” 

She nodded at him sagely. ‘‘I 
don’t need to spend all your money 
to have a good time,”’ she said. 


ELAUGHED out. ‘‘ Well, I 

do. I mean to spend part of 
it right here in New York. Now 
what would you like to see best, 
Mother, of all New York before 
you sail?”’ 

““Grant’s Tomb,”’ said Mother. 

‘**Mother!”’ 

“‘Grant’s Tomb,” she repeated 
firmly. ‘‘ We've got to see a good 
many tombs over there’’— she 
touched the little black bag — 
“and I want to see how ours 
compare.”’ 

“Allright; you shall see all the 
tombs in New York. But you 
can’t see them tonight.’’ He 
thought a minute. ‘‘ How would 
you like to go toa play?”’ 

She glanced quickly at Anthony. 

The shoemaker returned the 
look, smiling. ‘‘We’re traveling, 
Mother,’’ he said. 

But she shook her head. ‘‘ You 
can travel all you like, Anthony, 
and John cantravel! I shall stay 
right here!’? She took firm hold 
of the arms of her chair. 

Anthony chuckled a little. 

“Buta play’s all right, Mother! 
There’s a good one at the Ly- 
ceum—one of Barrie’s. Barrie 
wrote ‘The Little Minister,’ you 
know,” said John, 

But Mother swam serenely 
away. ‘‘I don’t feel like seeing a 
play,’ she said. ‘‘ How much does 
it cost?” 

Anthony interposed a gentle voice. ‘I don’t think you'll 
get Mother started tonight, John. But you and I might go.”’ 

Her son lookedat herand she smiled back happily. ‘*That’s 
right! You and Father go! Then you can tell me about it 
at breakfast. I'd like that better than going myself.”’ 

Her face was a little guilty under its meekness, and there 
was a twinkle in her son’s eyes as he bent and kissed her. 
Mother’s economies had always amused him even as a small 
boy in trousers too long for him, and later as a big boy in 
trousers too short for him. There was always a little artistic 
flourish that went with Mother’s economies that set them in 
a class by themselves. She economized for sheer love of it; 
the money she saved was a mere by-product. 

But he looked meaningly at her as he said: ‘‘I want the 
trip to be a real change for you—and for Father.” 

“It’s going to be a change, a terrible change, for both of 
us, John,” she said cheerfully. ‘‘ Now you go and get ready 
for your play and I’ll fix things a little.” 


HE bustled about, unpacking their bags and making the 

rooms homelike for the night. 

The bathroom appalled her at first. She had tiptoed in 
and looked at it, and came out with sober face. It was only 
when John assured her that there were thousands of them in 
New York—that in this particular hotel you would have hard 
work to get a room without a bath, that she had accepted it. 
But, once accepted, she reveled in it. She arranged tooth- 
brushes and soap, and went in and out merely to look again 
on the porcelain-lined elegance and comfort. 

To Anthony the elegance seemed to come as a matter of 
course. His thin figure seemed to grow a little taller and the 
forward droop of his shoulders lifted itself. The son watched 
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attention, for it belongs to a man much talked of and much 

admired as the latest sample of the American from-trainboy- 
to-railroad-president brand of successful business man. Every 
newspaper grasps greedily for anecdote and historical data to 
satisfy the public’s interest in his career. But I cannot tell you 
that name, for this is the story of his wife, and, though her career 
is as remarkable as his and really far more unusual, so doth public 
prejudice mock our frankness that what, to myself, I acknowledge 
as my great success might be called my shame. Man seems to 
have added to the old saying, ‘‘A man’s house is his castle,” this 
clause: ‘‘and his relation with his wife is sacredly secret.’’ In 
fact custom has interpreted the word ‘‘sacred” in this relation to 
mean ‘‘secret.’”’ Perhaps. it is wise that in the whirling pool of 
active life there should be a little inlet in which none but the man 
and woman enter. At any rate I will not do violence to custom 
by giving you my name. 

Donald was a section hand. I was the stepdaughter of his land- 
lady. Was there ever a more conventional beginning? But 
_Donald was not like other section hands. You would know this if 
you had ever seen him ushering millionaires around the offices, 
dining with Senators, and, yes, with a President. Donald was the 
head of the section gang. And he was very handsome, tall, slender 
(now that he weighs two hundred pounds he still is too tall to be 
fat), with dark hair, curly, and deep blue eyes, eyes that can 
sparkle and cut and command all at once. His men loved him. 
And so did I. But Donald was different from me. Even then he 
looked like a gentleman. Sundays, when he dressed up and went 
into the town, no one would dream that he was only a section fore- 
man. Nights he studied. When I was just fifteen he went away. 
He had received that vague reward: promotion. He had never 
noticed me, though it was I who kept his books and papers in order, 
and, yes, kissed them, too, as I did it. And yet I didn’t know then 
where those books would lead him and me. 


|: I WERE to tell you my name you would listen with doubled 


§ Res years later he came back as telegrapher at the little station. 
My stepmother had given up the charge of the section house 
and opened a cheap boarding-house on her ownaccount. I was then 
seventeen and very pretty. Of course I knewit. Every one said 
so. I was as conventional in my prettiness as our beginning was. 
I had golden hair and light blue eyes, and was very, very white 
below my collar, where the sun had not turned me red. I had no 
good clothes to set off my looks though. I remember the disgrace I 
felt that I had to go barefoot. My stepmother abused me fearfully, 
too, but I was afraid to go away from her. Donald saw all this 
and pitied me. I tried to read a little too. Like the conventional 
story girl I wanted to be like him. -He was my hero. 

Then, one wonderful day, when I had been crying over a par- 
ticularly hideous remark of my stepmother’s, Donald found me, 
put his arms around me and said it should never happen again. 
We were married within a week. Afterward, when I remembered 
that, it helped me to understand and to forgive much. I had won 
him through pity, through his weakness for a pretty face, through 
his pity for distress. Surely I could never blame him when he 
yielded to such weakness, even against me. 

We lived in a tiny house in the same town. I had no friends. 
But I was not lonesome. I studied all the time because Don was 
studying. He had notime forme. I| didn’t mind. I couldn’t. It 
was so blissful to have such peace, such plenty—no wealth has 
seemed such plenty as that telegrapher’s salary. Why I had 
never had money before to buy a pair of shoes. Then he was made 
station agent. But he went on studying. I don’t know what he 
studied then. I wasn’t smart enough. I only knew that I must 
catch up with him, if I could, for he was a gentleman. I didn’t 
know enough to wonder, as I have since, how he happened to 
be that way by instinct. Now I think it must have been the 
outcropping of some ancestry away back. 

It was then that I was converted. I had one neighbor. She 
took me to the revival. I suppose that my great sense of happi- 
ness, of thankfulness for what I had received, of the miracle that 
had been wrought in my life, must have been corked up in me 
waiting for some such outlet. Anyway it came—an emotional 
upheaval that turned my whole nature upside down. And after it 
the entire world was changed for me. I had become a center of 
something bigger, greater than myself. I didn’t analyze it then. 
I can’t now. It was as if from being a little governor way off at 
the end of the machinery, flying around and around aimlessly, I 
had found rest and quiet in the axle of the biggest wheel, the one 
that turned the whole machinery, and knew that it all went through 
me and because of me. There were no questions to ask—I had 
only to accept, to love and to live. 


A THIS time the first big change came in our outer lives. Don 
was made division freight agent. We moved to Carlton. 
It was a big place to me—twelve thousand. Don picked out a big 
house—eight rooms. And there my baby was born. I hadn’t time 
for anything but him and my church. I| had joined one after the 
revival. It became the center of my social life. I suppose that I 
didn’t notice how Don was changing, because everything else was 
so changed. I had lost my sense of proportion. And it was all 
that I could do not to make mistakes. I had a fixed idea that Don 
would never forgive me a mistake. So I tried to do just as my 
church friends did. And they did everything so differently from 
what I was used to. Now I know that it was one of the poorest, 
most insignificant churches in the town. Then it was so beyond 
me that I thought the people, their societies and their customs were 
very grand. 

After a while my neighbors came to see me. They were all society 
people. At first | had a horror of them. The word society meant 
to me all sorts of bad habits, loose morals and queer ways. But I 
soon found out that society people were just like church people, 
only a little more precise in manners, a little more vivacious in 
conversation, and a little more careful about dress. Then I was 
invited to joina club. I never spoke a word the first year I was in 
that club. But I never missed a word or an action of any one else. 
I would go home and practice everything I noticed, the broad ‘‘a,” 
the way to shake hands, how to say “‘ Beg pardon” as if it were one 
word, how to hold a fork and how to acknowledge an introduction. 








‘ then; later I saw my mistake. 


The second year I begantotake part. Fortunately I never needed 
any help about clothes. I had a gift for dressing. I found the best 
dressmakers. I was still slim and pretty. 

It may seem singular that all this time I didn’t realize how far 
apart Don and I were in our activities and our lives. But you see 
the trouble was we had never been together. His love had come to 
me like some great, wonderful, impersonal force to lift me out of 
my sordid surroundings and stifling life. I had accepted it with a 
prepossession that he was above and beyond me, much as we 
accept from the Deity, with thankfulness and without quibbling. 
I knew ina dim sort of way that he, like a fairy prince, was bringing 
wonderful changes to pass. A futurist picture of my impressions 
at that time would have been a conglomeration of deep blue eyes, 
dark curly hair, great height, a commanding manner, books, parties, 
pretty clothes, and a little, fair-skinned baby. 

It was a veritable fairyland existence. I never asked a question 
as to ways and means. I could gratify every whim I had. We must 
have spent money like water and fools. I know that now. People 
must have wondered at us. We were such successful deceivers 
that they never knew it was all because we didn’t know the relation 
between debit and credit. Did you ever hear of a cow let loose 
suddenly in an apple orchard that didn’t founder? 


a: club then gave a big party—some theatricals and a dance 
afterward. It was the first time that Don’s desires touched 
mine. We went together. I took part in the play-acting. I havea 
gift that way. I made quite a hit, but the surprise of that was quite 
wiped out by my greater surprise at seeing Don as a social creature. 
Why, where I had crept into favor he raced. As I have said, he 
was handsome. Now I saw that he was more than that. He was 
charming, gracious with the knack of popularity. And I found out 
that he knew these people as I did not. He led, no, he dominated 
the party. My, I was proud of him! More than one man said to 
me: ‘‘Mrs. B , your husband will go very far.’”’ I understood 
then the meaning of his good looks, his commanding air, his charm, 
his success. He was one of those exceptions, one of those who soar 
where others crawl, a leader. 

For the first time life meant something more to me than waiting 
in a receptive state, just thankfully receiving. My love turned 
over in my breast and demanded that I know this man, be part 
of him, a helpmate. Gradually this thought became embodied in 
acts. I tried to make our life together. I reorganized our home 
life. Where before I had been thankful for crumbs I demanded 
consideration and thought. I suggested courtesies that he had 
never paid me. I made social engagements that included both 
of us. I strove to establish a relation of interdependence. At first 
he responded joyfully. Like a boy he poured out to me his pride, 
his vain-glory, his hopes. And he took me about with him, as if he, 
also, were proud of me. 

And then I made a discovery: Don and I were as far apart as the 
poles. I had never really known him. 

But, what more astonished me, I had never really known myself. 
My manners, my appearance, my habits, my standards, my friends, 
even my mental processes, had been in a condition of flux for years. 
I was scarcely an individuality, or I wouldn’t have been one if it 
hadn’t been for my religion. I suppose, because that was the only 
part of me that hadn’t changed, it had become more and more fixed. 
Anyway the fact was that I found myself possessed of certain fixed 
principles and beliefs. I couldn’t change them. They were my- 
self. And Don didn’t know their meaning. He didn’t want to 
know it. He thought them ridiculous and useless in our present 
life. He was as displeased at my holding them as if I still had 
said: ‘‘I seen.”” The real Don wasambition. At least so I imagined 
Tragedy, like hydraulic pressure, 
squeezes out all one’s imagination and leaves real knowledge 
condensed. My principles and his conception of how to rise were 
incompatible. At least so he said. I disagreed. If the heavens 
had fallen Don would not have been more surprised than he was 
to find me disagreeing and in possession of an idea of my own. 


OW the points on which I took my stand seem so puerile and 

weak that I wonder at myself. Yet even nowthat I am broader 
and wiser I see that if I had given up in those lesser things it would 
have been the opening wedge and our whole lives would have been 
ruined. Though they may not be wrong in themselves such things 
would have been wrong in me, feeling as I did. Then the only 
steadfast thing about me, my faith, would have been gone. 

Don wanted me to play cards. He wanted me to learn to dance. 
He wanted me to drink beer and to serve it on my table. My 
church forbade me. He requested that I leave my church. I said 
I could not. It had made me what I was. It had been closer to 
me for years than he. I would be a craven and a coward and an 
ingrate to leave it. Besides I couldn’t live without the help it gave 
me. I didn’t tell him so, but I saw that, now my ideal of him was 
shattered, I should need it as never before. I had to have some 
ideal and a support. 

We never quarreled. But my vision of union faded. It was all 
that I could manage just to keep up a little connection with him, 
a sort of lasso connection, the marriage tie. Fortunately, or so 
I thought then, he was away a great deal. I went on living my 
own life, making friends, being as much of a social success as a 
non-card-playing woman may be in a small town, and taking care 
of my boy. I studied a great deal. I prayed a great deal. I became, 
perhaps, a trifle narrow and self-righteous. Don’s attitude was 
that I did not permit it to be his home, because his ideas could not 
prevail there; that I did not care to be his wife, because I would 
not help him in his way. So we lived together when he was not on 
the road and lived apart in all that really counted. It was hard— 
hard. How many times I wished that I had never awakened to a 
realization of what love and marriage should be. How many times 
I longed to go back on the old plane of contentment with physical 
things. I didn’t know that my heart was suffering the birth pangs. 
And if I had known what further sufferings were to come I might 
have striven to stifle it, stillborn. How I hated my beautiful 
clothes, my pretty house, my social success! It seemed to 
me that I paid for them by fine torture. I likened myself to a 
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Ohio city—a business of an artistic nature, requiring inge- 

nuity, taste and imagination, as well as commercial ability. 
Naturally I met all kinds of people, among them the best and most 
cultured in the city. Two of these, Mr. and Mrs. Linton, took meto 
their hearts at once, and I reciprocated their liking. They were the 
most interesting people I had ever met, cordial, spontaneous, free 
from foolish narrowness, but thoroughly wholesome. Mrs. Linton 
was a fine musician, a talented reader and very popular socially; 
Mr. Linton was engrossed in his work, which happened to be 
allied to mine, but was also popular socially, for he was entrancing 
company when in the mood. 

As it was the first time I had ever tried to earn my own living 
I had, of course, a world of things to learn, and naturally when 
difficulties arose I turnedto Mr. Linton for advice. He straightened 
things out with such ease and did it with such zest that I always 
took fresh courage and found renewed pleasure in my work. His 
mind was very quick, his imagination the sort that gave delightful 
color to everything it touched, and he had a human sort of humor 
that kept one’s feet on the earth even while one’s head was in the 
clouds. 

It soon became a settled custom for me to drop in on Friday 
evening for dinner. At these times we had the jolliest of visits, 
and, as my friendsseemed to be much interested in my work, I told 
incidents that had happened during the week and outlined my 
plans for the next venture. Mrs. Linton was genuinely interested ; 
but, of course, it was Mr. Linton, with his thorough knowledge, 
quick insight and gifted imagination, who planned with me my next 
piece of work. Often there was other company after dinner— 
a pianist who came to practice with Mrs. Linton, or a tenor for 
whom she played accompaniments, or committees from her club— 
and frequently she would then order Mr. Linton and me to the 
library across the hall, ‘‘where,”’ she said, ‘‘ you cantalkshop without 
disturbing divine harmonies.” 

But my intercourse with the Lintons was not confined to Friday 
evenings. They both loved the outdoors and were particularly 
fond of walksin the woods which lay two miles away from the city. 
Often they asked me to accompany them on these tramps, and we 
felt all the unaffected joy of children in our jaunts through the 
woods. Occasionally, also, when an unusual difficulty in my work 
arose, I went with it to Mr. Linton’s office or he came to mine; but 
this did not occur often. And not all the visits were confined to 
the three of us or to Mr. Linton and me, not nearly all. Mrs. 
Linton and I loved each other warmly and had many delightful 
visits allto ourselves. In every way this three-cornered friendship 
grew so naturally, so spontaneously, that not one of us ever gave 
a thought to anything except the pleasure of our comradeship. 


‘3 TWENTY-FOUR I started a business in a middle-sized 


E HAD thus known each other about six months when I began 

to notice certain things. I noticed that when Mr. Linton and 
I looked in each other’s eyes and smiled in common comprehension 
of some new plan or some bright thought, that smile was a shade 
different when Mrs. Linton was out of the room or her back was 
turned. And when alone we talked more and more about our- 
selves—what we thought and felt and dreamed. I noticed even 
more that there were little personal things we told each other that 
neither of us repeated to Mrs. Linton, There was nothing in these 
confidences that she would have objected to at all, only we just 
kept them to ourselves, I pondered over these discoveries a little 
uneasily. But I dismissed them directly with the thought that it 
had merely happened so. There was nothing at all, not a look, 
not a word, that I would care whether or not she saw or heard. 
All friends, I assured myself, had individual interests; but these 
explanations did not thoroughly satisfy me. 

Still this triangle of friendship continued with increasing pleasure. 
I loved my work and was succeeding in it; my business was becom- 
ing profitable; success was sweet, friendship was dear. So full of 
enthusiasm and high spirits was I, that morning, noon and night 
there was a song of exultationin my heart and a thrill through every 
fiber of my body. Oh, I was radiantly happy! 

Then suddenly I began to notice things again. I noticed that 
sometimes when Mr. Linton and I looked at a picture together we 
stood close enough for our shoulders to touch; sometimes when 
we bent overa plan my hair brushed his shoulder; sometimes in 
pointing out this and that on the plan our hands touched; and 
again, when our eyes met in mutual understanding, sometimes the 
look was prolonged the fraction of a second. Atthese times I came 
to notice a little quickening of the heart-beat, a little added warmth 
in my cheeks. I noticed, too, that when he had to be away from 
the city fora few days ora week the world lost half its charm 
for me, and I began to wonder how I could get along without 
his clear wisdom and his cheery, stimulating personality. Without 
him the day and the work of the day seemed rather gray and 
commonplace. 

All this disturbed me, but I explained to myself that of course 
a girl would miss a friend, especially one who had helped her over 
so many rough places. There was nothing wrong about that; all 
clean-hearted, great-minded people had had great and loyal friends. 


UT about three months later I was brought suddenly face to 

face with the most tremendous problem a woman has to settle. 

It was a beautiful Indian-summer day early in October. I was 
sitting at my table, drumming on it and wishing that I had some 
excuse to get outdoors, when the telephone bell rang. It was 
Mrs. Linton. She and her husband were going for a walk in the 
woods, she said; they were going to take a bag and get hickory 
nuts —wouldn’t I please go along and hold the bag? I told her 
laughingly that it was just the task I longed for and that I would 
be right down. 

We had barely started when we met two club women on the way 
to Mrs, Linton’s house. They had some important committee work 
that must be done that afternoon—an appointment Mrs. Linton 
had completely forgotten. We turned to go back with her, but 
she would not hear of it. She peremptorily ordered Mr. Linton 
and me to goon for the walk and get the hickory nuts; and we went. 

We were in a merry mood; the wind had a tang in it; the sun- 
shine, the soft haze, the gold and green and crimson of the woods 
exhilarated us. We jested and told stories and made allegories 
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and built fancies and drew pictures. When we reached the woods 
we threw sticks in trees and gathered hickory nuts and raced down 
paths and sang and shouted with the glee and abandon of children. 

Mr. Linton, always a charming comrade, was at his best, and I 
responded gayly. He said many lovely personal things to me, as 
he often did—how fine was the color in my cheeks, how bright the 
sparkle of my eyes, what a quick mind and generous heart I had, 
how rosy my future was, and what an inspiration I had become 
to my friends. He said them that afternoon with a little added 
meaning, a shade more individual and personal than usual. 

Did I resent the compliments? No, I loved them. I am aware 
that many a woman would pretend to be shocked and insulted if a 
man who had no special right were to tell her that she looked pretty 
and sweet ina new hat or gown. There are women who really 
think they would be shocked or insulted. But we gain nothing by 
evading the truth; and I am sure that no normal woman, married 
or single, deep in her heart resents a genuine compliment, however 
personal, from a man who is sincere and clean-minded. I knewthat 
Mr. Linton’s compliments were spontaneous and genuine; he had 
not thought them up for the purpose of winning my liking; he 
had no motive at all except that he felt them and wished to express 
them. Of course, as a matter of traditional training, I knew that 
he was saying things to me which a married man really ought not to 
say to a girl, and which I ought not to listen to with pleasure. But 
I did; and my experience with other women convinces me that. in 
most cases they would have done likewise. 

It was on the way home that the thing happened which brought 
me face to face with my greatest problem. We had to cross a brook 
spanned bya sycamore log. Mr. Linton took my hand, walked 
sidewise, and led me safely across. Then for a dozen steps he held 
my hand close in his. Mine ached to grip his; every nerve ached 
to make my hand clasp his tight—tight! But I did not. Yet my 
hand lay still, and before he released it our eyes met and my face 
grew hot and my heart beat suffocatingly. We entered the road 
without a word, and we said little all the way back. 


HAT night alone in my room I faced things squarely and called 

them by theirright names. The issue was too plain to be eluded 
longer. In that handclasp we had consciously and definitely passed 
from intellectual comradeship to: physical attraction. All night 
alone in my room [ fought as I had never fought before, as I will 
never have to fight again. 

Could I give him up? 

The answer is easy to one who, without feeling, can reason coolly 
on right and wrong. But may none of you ever have to face a 
harder answer than it was to me. All he was—big-hearted, kind, 
clean, brilliant, a royal comrade, a fellow-workman to be proud 
of—came vividly before me. ‘Ah, how I could love him!’’—I 
would not put it in the present tense. And how much he meant 
tome! He had inspired my work, guided me, cheered me, stood 
by me; he called out all the finest and highest thoughts and 
dreams of my mind. I could never have such another friend; 
there could be no other like him; and my success and happiness 
depended upon his friendship. 

No, I could not give him up. 

We would just go on being comrades and be very careful. We 
would do nothing wrong; only keep our little secret and let nobody 
know—not even ourselves—how much we thought of each other. 

It was three o’clock in the morning. Since nine I had walked my 
room or leaned from my window, watching the hurrying, broken 
clouds. I had learned what I now pass on as a warning to others: 
that ina battle of this kind preconceived notions and safeguards 
go by the wind like straws. Nature has no morals. When your 
hand touches a man’s and you are thrilled through and through, 
from that moment Nature is against you in the battle. But I had 
also learned something else—something that suddenly gripped me, 
mind and heart and soul, and whispered: ‘‘ You must give him up!” 

Yes, I must give him up! I knew it; for there was that within 
me which gained the victory. 

It takes two things to gain the victory: something to hold to 
anda well-grounded will power. The thing to cling to, the fighting 
reserve, must needs be mighty strong and well rooted in the depths 
of one’s character. One thing may serve better than another, but 
every woman should have something that she can cling to down 
tothe very gates of death. With some women the great compelling 
power may be religion; with some it may be the dread of scandal; 
with some a prudent lookout for the future is a staying power. 
But with me it was a sense of fair play. From childhood I had 
cultivated a habit of frankness; I had always been honest in games, 
frank and truthful with my girlfriends; I had always prided myself 
on playing fair. This trait of character had grown stronger since 
I had entered business; I felt a contempt for those who betrayed 
their friends or broke a trust; I wished to be honorable. And by 
this sign I conquered. 

I amsure that a well-developed sense of fair dealing in a woman 
is a much stronger safeguard in the hour of trial than even an 
exalted appreciation of virtue; for Nature cannot fight against 
the ‘‘ square deal.’”” That Mrs. Linton was my friend and a good 
wife made it easier. But I should have won just the same had she 
been a stranger or entirely unworthy of her husband. It was not 
because she had been nice to me, but because it was not playing 
fair to take that which by right belonged to her. 

I went to bed just at dawn. I had won, but it was a wan, 
heartsore victory. 


fa that day and the next and the next I went about my work 
lifelessly, drearily. I had decided to give him up without a word. 
I would go somewhere far away where I would never see him again, 
and I began to make hurried, feverish preparations to close up my 
business. But to my dismay, as the days passed and the prepara- 
tions went forward, I felt no peace, no exultation over my victory. 
Instead, the thought of going away intensified my longing for his 
comradeship, magnified my sense of the need of his help, and 
made torture of the memory of the many happy times we had all 
had together. I could see no relief ahead, nor even the dawn of 
peace. And then, before the final step in closing my business was 
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LOISE, so named 

E in the romantic or 

decorative period 

of nomenclature reflect- 

ing the maternal quality 

of leisure reading, began 

by pruning all the sen- 

timental offshoots of her 

husband’s fancy, hold- 

ing that their girl baby should be an Ann without the ‘‘e,” 
a Jane, a Martha, or at most an Ellen. 

““ And no nicknames, Theodore!” she warned him. 

So severe was she with Theodore and all her friends that 
the young Ellen was never “‘ Nell’’ nor “‘ Nelly,” nor anything 
save the severe baptismal title, until one day when she was 
almost eight years old, on hearing an uncommonly thick 
silence in the direction of the playroom, Eloise called, 
making the wonted feminine ascent of one octave from 
first to second syllable: ‘‘Bunny! What are you doing, 
dear?” 

Ellen came tiptoeing out of her silence with an upraised 
finger. ‘‘Sh!’’ she cautioned; ‘‘ my children are all very sick 
and I am vaccinating them.” 

Eloise smiled with the large tolerance which so many 
mothers fail to show toward the little fancies of childhood. 
“Turn out your toes, dear,” she cautioned. Then, to ease 
the didactic pressure a little: ‘‘How many children have 
you now, Bunny?” 

“Only six. But I’m hoping—next week—maybe — 
Ellen’s eyes were enormous, her face a play of mysterious 
dimples. 

“Instinctive little creature!’’ groaned her mother’s soul. 
Aloud she said: ‘‘Well, what about next week?” 

Ellen sidled up coaxingly. ‘‘ You know it’s going to be 
the twelfth of June.” 

Eloise put on her gloves thoughtfully. ‘I know, Bunny, 
dear. But think how old you're going to be. Eight years! 
Only think! And you have six dolls now.” 

““Dolls!’’ Ellen’s face went grave. ‘Oh, Mother! 
mustn’t say dolls.” 

Eloise couldn’t help a little impatience. 
you must cultivate a sense of humor. Babies, then. But 
do learn to take a joke. Father and Mother had meant to 
give you a surprise next week. Are you sure you want 
another d—baby? You can’t have both, you know.” This 
to impress on Ellen the inevitability of consequences and the 
solemnity of choice. 

Ellen chose, rapturously rash. ‘‘Oh, Mother! I don’t 
need a surprise. And I do need another baby terribly.” 


” 





You 


“Bunny, dear, 
y> 


ER mother was halfway downstairs by this time, think- 
ing of her club program. Her reply was a little absent: 
“Oh, very well, Bunny.” 

A smooth head showed itself over the railing. ‘‘ You're 
not disappointed in me, are you, Mother?” 

Strict truth made Eloise pause. In her heart she was 
disappointed. More than anything else in the world she 
desired Ellen to be awake to the big things of life—to 
opportunity and service and public weal, and to the fine, 
true, strong, tonic ideas that were filling the very air she 
breathed. She could not bear that Ellen should grow up 
to be one of those sad-eyed women on the edge of things, 
timidly, nay mournfully, looking on while the busy whirl- 
pool of life eddied past her. A handsome, well-groomed, 
solemn-eyed figure of womanhood, Eloise stood and looked 
up at the eager little face above her. Ellen was all instincts. 
In all her eight years, Eloise told herself, Ellen had not 
thought one single thought. All emotion, thistledown, was 
Ellen. Yet Eloise had not the heart to turn the eagerness 
of Ellen’s face into the mute pallor that would come if she 
said, however truly, however kindly: ‘Yes, Ellen, I am 
disappointed in you.’’ So Eloise took a deep breath, and, 
as she went on downstairs, sent back a brave smile to the 
waiting little face. ‘‘ No, dear,” she truthfully lied, ‘I’m not 
disappointed.” 

“Oh!” cried Ellen’s ecstatic voice, accompanied by a rush 
of feet, ‘I’m so glad! Let me kiss you.” 

She was down the stairs and upon her mother before the 
street door opened. 

Then there occurred a typically Ellenic farewell, with its 
running fire of soft kisses on her mother’s ear, chin, neck, 
nose and forehead, with ‘‘Oh, how I love you!” or “ Lovely 
Mother!” softly punctuating each caress, while a patient 
undertone of ‘‘ Yes, dears,’’ ‘‘Careful of Mother’s hats,” 
“I’m sure you do, dears,’’ came from Eloise. Finally a 
firm ‘‘ You’re keeping Mother, dear; she’ll really be late” 
ended the parting, after which there was only: ‘“‘Have a 
happy afternoon,” from the door; and “Thank you, dear. 
Good-by, Bunny,” from the step; and a last ‘‘Good-by, 
Honey!” from within. 


HEN a relieved adjusting of the hat and a quickened 
step down the path showed the release of Mother. 

She had gone but a few yards when the upstairs window 
flew up. 

“Mother!” called Ellen’s voice, thrilling as usual. 

“Yes, dear,”’ patiently from below. 

‘‘We made a really poem.”’ 

Eloise’s mind came back with difficulty from the report 
of her civic committee. ‘‘What was it, dear?” 

“Why, you said ‘Good-by, Bunny,’ and I said ‘Good-by, 
Honey!’ and it rimed.” 

Eloise, completely attentive, looked blankly at Ellen. 
“‘Bunny?’’ She listened back. Yes, that was her own voice. 
“Bunny!” She could hear the upper octave of it and all the 
subsequent ‘‘ Yes, Bunnys,” and ‘‘No, Bunnys.”’ -As she 
looked up at her co-poet Eloise reflected that she could not 









hear herself saying ‘‘Ellen’’ for days, weeks, months past. 
She sighed, but smiled patiently. ‘‘So it did!’’ she called. 

‘‘Mother, is ‘Bunny’ my nickname?” 

Eloise temporized, being much at sea. 
nickname ?”’ 

Ellen nearly nodded herself out of the window. ‘‘I should 
love it. Is it really? Oh, Mother! It’s much nicer for 
riming than Ellen. You can only say tellin’ for that— 
and quellin’. Is quellin’ a word? And shellin’—and és 

But Eloise was retreating with a protecting hand up to 
ward off Ellen’s inspirations. Down the path she hurried, 
trying somewhat unsuccessfully to get back to her civic 
report, into which, diminuendo, there dropped from above: 
“‘dwellin’, sellin’, and, as Eloise turned the corner in distinct 
flight: ‘‘ And, Mother, Mother! It’sfunny. Listen, Mother! 
You'll laugh. There’s yellin’—and I’m yellin’.” 

An undoubted peal of Ellen’s laughter ensued that, Eloise 
knew, would prevent speech for a time. With a sense of 
rescue she adjusted herself clubward, walking rapidly and 
gathering her points, as she wanted to make one of her usual 
clear, serious, telling speeches on civic needs. 


“Would you like a 





HAT night at dinner Eloise was still flushed with 

her effort. She had gone to the root of the traction 
swindle, and had shown the other women just the connec- 
tion between the poor water supply of West Suburbia and 
John F. Arlington’s street-railway combine. The matter 
was an open secret among the men; Theodore had told her 
or had put her in the way of getting the details from friends 
of his. The women had listened eagerly. There was no 
doubt that her speech had been an important factor in the 
oncoming election in which the members of the West 
Suburbia Woman’s Club would poil a powerful and, it now 
appeared, unanimous vote. 

“And,” blushed Eloise, ‘‘they want me to run for the 
Council.” 

“Good work!’’ observed Theodore; ‘‘ you'll have my vote. 
Want me to electioneer for you? Bunny, my dear, would 
you like to see your mother a city father?’”’ 

Bunny’s dimples showed at once. Her type of mind, 
Eloise reflected, always responded to Theodore’s type of 
jokes, perfectly non-subtle, broad, homely, ha-ha-ing, 
American business-man jokes. Theodore had never taken 
her at all seriously. 

As he and Bunny twinkled at each other over the table 
Eloise, very handsome, flushed and with glowing, eager eyes, 
looked at them, almost hurt by their camaraderie. There 
was always that about Theodore. He was perfectly sweet, 
but he would laugh. Her bitterest complaint against him 
was that she couldn’t see what he was laughing at. Oh, the 
joke of course was obvious enough—‘‘ mother,” ‘‘father’”’—a 
mere play upon words; she saw that, a child could see it. 
Bunny saw it. That wasn’t it. Theodore seemed to have 
some secret fount of laughter beneath his jokes. Eloise 
almost thought at times that he was laughing at her. There 
was that odious night when she had made her speech about 
woman’s place not being in the home because the home was 
a vanishing institution; about unmarried women having no 
homes anyway; about woman being out in the world, meet- 
ing man face to face, to fight against him if need be, with him 
if possible, but always to fight gloriously, die perhaps, that 
civilization might march on and up. On that odious night, 
when she had gone behind the scenes and fainted, Theodore 
had in some miraculous way reached her side first of all; had 
put her in the automobile and whisked her home. Yet after 
he had carried her upstairs, laid her on the bed, taken off 
her hat, given her the salts and the hot-water bottle, and 
had stood looking down at her, she was sure that in his 
solicitude there was mingled amusement. At what? 

; She had said faintly: ‘‘Dear! Do you think me ridicu- 
ous?”’ 

And he had answered tenderly: ‘Dear, I think you the 
saddest spectacle I ever saw.” But he had laughed. 


LOISE thought of all this in the swift flash of his and 
Bunny’stwinkling. It hurt her, puzzled her, made life 
seem less worthy, her whole afternoon’s achievement less 
important. ‘I declined, Theodore,”’ she said in a low voice. 
““Pshaw!”’ cried her husband. ‘‘What made you do 
that?” 

“Tt would mean going away from home so much more, 
and I think Bunny needs me. I really see almost nothing of 
her. There are other women with fewer home responsibilities 
who can fill the public offices.” 

Ellen looked at her with large eyes. 
*sponsibility?”’ she asked. 

“Yes, dear. I think about you wherever I am, and wonder 
how things are going, and if you’re happy and if all the 
vaccinated babies are doing nicely.” 

Ellen’s hand patted herssoftly. ‘‘Poor Mother!”’ she said. 


“Am I a home 


“But it isn’t affection, Theodore,’’ Eloise told her hus- 
band after Ellen had gone to bed and he had said she was 
a dandy kid and bound to smash hearts before she made 
some man happy. No, Ellen was not affectionate—nor deep. 
Nothing really weighed on Ellen. She was emotional and 
demonstrative. Eloise, who loved to analyze, was very clear 
about this. 

Theodore smoked meanwhile, and said, when she had 
done: ‘‘ Well, maybe.” 

That was about all she could ever get out of Theodore in 
debate. She brought up the matter of the nickname. ‘The 
worst of it is,” she confessed, ‘‘I was so surprised this after- 
noon that I’m afraid I led her to think she could be called 
‘Bunny.’ So we'll have to break it off imperceptibly.” 

Theodore’s inexplicable twinkle emerged at this. But 
when Eloise asked why he was laughing he said: ‘‘ Laughing? 
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I never was more serious!’’ Then he pulled her ear, sat her 
down on the arm of his chair, settled himself comfortably, 
and demanded: ‘‘ Now, woman, explain to me all about life.”’ 

She had to laugh for decency’s sake, although there was 
nothing really to laugh about, and she hated having her 
ear pulled. She thought as she smiled that really married 
life was a long series of petty adjustments and concessions. 
Then: ‘But seriously, dear,”’ she said, ‘‘it isn’t as if Ellen 
had any brothers and sisters.’”’ That always sobered him. 
Theodore was his loveliest at any reminder that she shared 
his disappointment over the loneliness of Ellen. He was 
very sober just now and patted her hand while she went on: 

“Yet when I look back and see how little my own mother 
could mean to us all I can’t help realizing that my chance 
to be more than just a physical mother to Ellen and a good 
nurse for her is greater than if there were eight of her, as 
there were of us. And you know, Theodore, there is nothing 
sadder than parting with your child just when she has become 
ripe for companionship. I don’t want to be that kind of 
mother!” 

She fell silent, thinking of the dim-eyed, wistful gaze of 
her own mother when she, fresh from college, and economics 
and scientific home management, and courses in eugenics 
and playgrounds, and water analysis and public health, had 
stirred emphatically about in the home nest for a time, then 
had tried her wings hardily in the alien airs of fresh expe- 
rience. Even her engagement, entered upon after much 
deliberation, and her marriage, undertaken because family 
life seemed on the whole disciplinary and bearing children 
woman’s paramount duty to the state, did not seem to bring 
her back to the maternal sphere. Her mother had merely 
fallen in love, married, endured poverty and many children, 
nursed everybody, fed everybody, belonged to a harmless 
club or two, read innocuous novels and poems, forgot all her 
music, and settled down at forty-five into a comfortable, 
sad-eyed twilight, while the eight, one after another, poised 
on the nest edge, tried their wings and flew away. It made 
Eloise shudder even now to remember the unspoken things 
in her mother’s eyes on her wedding day. 

She laid her cheek down on Theodore’s head, and sighed 
out her heart’s resolve. ‘‘Oh, dearest, there is so much 
that we must do for Ellen!” 


ly ee to delegate to others any of her responsibilities 
toward Ellen became, indeed, the slogan that carried 
Eloise through her daughter’s “‘teens.” The right word to 
say, the right moment to say it, drew her brows together 
during Ellen’s adolescence. When to put into Ellen’s hand 
all the fine, frank, outspoken sex literature of the day; when 
to give her drink at the geysers of feminine struggle that 
spouted everywhere to the social firmament; how to give 
Ellen a sense of her responsibility; to fit her for life; to 
make her always, in the face of any emergency, a factor to be 
reckoned with by the community, thinned her mother’s hair 
and lined her face in the next decade. The plays Ellen should 
see, the books she should read, the preservation of Ellen’s 
individuality, the giving to Ellen a sense of her relations 
with society—all of these things made absorbing concern 
for Eloise. 

Her thoughtfulness over the problem made Eloise of great 
use to her circle of women. She talked much on subjects 
of public interest, finding that the aspect of almost any 
public question, as it appeared to a mother, had value and 
interest for many respectful ears. When the college age 
came ranks of mothers waited to see what Eloise would 
decide for Ellen. Out of anxious months, even years, of 
weighing all possible considerations Eloise decided that, in 
fairness to Ellen as an individual, the decision should be 
left to her. Ranks of waiting mothers then assented to or 
dissented violently from this decision, and another army 
of eager-eyed girlhood went to college or didn’t go because 
Ellen decided that, ‘‘just for the fun of it,’’ she would like to 
try it for a year. 

That phrase made her mother’s face settle into worn lines 
long after the college outfit had been packed and Ellen’s 
first homesick letters began to flood the mails. ‘‘The fun 
of it!’”” That had made from the beginning the problem of 
Ellen. With no real sense of humor, no real intellectual 
grasp of anything, Ellen’s one thirst had always seemed to 
be for the fun of things. Asa problem Ellen was as unsatis- 
factory asa butterball. Perfectly docile, her ‘‘ Yes, Mother,” 
and her trotting off obediently to be philanthropic, or 
statistical, or businesslike, at the maternal suggestion, were 
the despair of Eloise. Yet when, in despair, Eloise gave her 
up and refused to suggest, what did Ellen do but say, ‘‘ Yes, 
Mother,” and go to college ‘“‘just for the fun of it’? 


T FORTY-FIVE, then, Eloise found herself the mother, 
a thousand times removed, of a plump butterball of 
young womanhood, patted into shape by the most deft and 
thoughtful hands of the decade, ready, so far as hands could 
make her, for a rich, useful life in the community. In the 
home town she was needed everywhere. The schools needed 
her. The slums needed her. For, despite years of work 
by her mother and her public-spirited friends, there were 
still ignorance and poverty. Ellen, coming back to an 
ordered ménage where Eloise capably oversaw everything, 
perched herself—to abandon the image of the butterball— 
on the edge of the nest, looked out, saw innumerable avenues 
of usefulness inviting her everywhere, and settled back 
with a delicious flutter. 
“Tt will be such fun,”’ she observed, ‘‘to take care of you 
and Father for a while.” 
She did take up some classes in the South Suburbia 
Settlement, ‘‘just for the fun of the thing.’’ She loved 
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II—At the Fairy’s 


me CARCELY had 
Die Nos the two chil- 
oun’ dren, Tyltyl and 
A Mytyl—following 
~ the Fairy Bérylune 
and Light through 
the magically lengthened window of Daddy and Mummy 
Tyl’s cottage, with all the Animals and Things which had 
become persons—reached the highroad when the Fairy 
remembered that they could not walk like that through the 
village, which was still lit up because of the feast. So she 
pressed lightly on Tyltyl’s head and willed that they should 
all be carried by magic to her palace which stood at 
the top of a high mountain. Instantly a cloud of 
fireflies surrounded them and wafted them gently 
to the palace before they had recovered from their 
surprise. 

‘Follow me,”’ the Fairy said; and she led them 
through chambers and passages all in gold and 
silver. 

They stopped at last in a large room lined with 
mirrors and containing an enormous wardrobe 
with light creeping through its chinks. The Fairy 
took a diamond key from her pocket and opened 
the wardrobe. A cry of amazement burst from 
every throat. Precious stuffs were seen piled on 
top of each other: mantles covered with gems, 
dresses of every sort and every country, pearl 
coronets, emerald necklaces, ruby bracelets. Never 
had the children beheld such riches! As for the 
Things, their state was one of utter bewilderment, 
which was only natural since they were seeing the 
world for the first time, and it was showing itself 
to them in such a queer way. 
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te Fairy helped them to make their choice. 
Fire at once chose a splendid crimson dress with 
gold spangles. Sugar could not stand anything 
except pale blue and white; bright colors jarred 
his sweet nature. The long blue and white dress 
which he selected and the pointed hat like a candle 
extinguisher which he wore on his head made him 
look ridiculous, but he did not notice it, and he 
kept spinning before the glass like a top and admir- 
ing himself. The Cat reflected that black always 
looks well, and she therefore put on a suit of black 
tights with jet embroidery, hung a sweeping velvet 
cloak from her shoulders and perched a large cavalier hat with 
a long feather on her neat little head. She next asked for a 
pair of soft kid boots in memory of Puss in Boots, her distin- 
guished ancestor, and put a pair of gloves on her forepaws 
to protect them from the dust of the roads. Thus attired 
she took a satisfied glance at the mirror. Then she hastily 
invited Sugar and Fire to take the air with her. So they all 
three walked out while the others went on dressing, and, after 
passing through several splendid galleries, stopped in the hall, 
where the Cat at once addressed the others in a hushed voice. 

“‘T have brought you here,” she said, ‘‘in order to discuss 
the position in which we are 
placed. Let us make the most 
of our last moment of liberty.” 

But she was interrupted by 
a furious uproar: ‘‘ Bow, wow, 
wow!” 

‘“There now,” cried the Cat, 
“‘there’s that Dog! We can’t 
get a minute’s peace. Let’s 
hide behind the balustrade. 
He had better not hear what 
I have to say to you.” 

“‘Tt’s too late,” said Sugar, 
who was standing by the door. 

And, sure enough, Tylo was 
coming up, jumping, barking, 
panting and delighted. 

The Cat, when she saw him, 
turned away witha ‘‘Fft! Fft!” 
and took up her stand between 
Sugar and Fire. 


weet the Dog did not notice 
hermanner. He waswholly 
wrapped up in the pleasure of 
being gorgeously arrayed, and 
he danced around and around, 
his big dark eyes glistening 
with delight. He had suddenly 
been changed into a person! 
He was dressed all over in 
magnificent clothes, and he 
was about to perform a grand 
errand across the world in com- 
pany with his “little gods”’! 

““There!’’ he said, ‘‘aren’t 
we fine? Just look at this lace 
and embroidery! It’s real 
gold!’ 

A big red velvet coat, heavily 
braided with gold lace, reached 
to his knees, and the large 
pockets, one on each side, 
would enable him, he thought, 
always to carry a few provi- 
sions. On his left ear he wore 
a little round cap with a large 
feather in it, and he kept it on 
his big square head by means 
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of an elastic which cut his fat cheeks in two. His hindlegs 
were incased in a pair of patent-leather riding-boots with 
white tops, but his forepaws he considered of such use that 
nothing would have induced him to put them into gloves. 
After frisking about a moment longer to show his finery he 
lay down on the steps of the hall and was sniffing at the 
well when suddenly he gave a start and began to whine 
and whimper. 

‘““What’s the matter with the fellow now?”’ said the Cat, 
who was watching him out of the corner of her eye. 

But she at once understood. A sweet song came from the 
distance and Tylo could not endure music. The song drew 
nearer, a girl’s fresh voice filled the lofty arches, and Water 
appeared. Tall, slender and white as a pearl, she seemed to 
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to the ceiling, keep- 
ing his revenge for 
later. 

Meanwhile the 
Cat went up to 
Water and paid her 
many compliments “= 
on her dress. She , 
wished to be friendly with everybody, for she wanted their 
votes to carry out her plan; and she was anxious at not 
seeing Bread, because she did not wish to speak before the 
meeting was complete. 

‘“What can he be doing?’”’ she mewed time after time. 

“He was making an endless fuss about choosing his dress,”’ 

said the Dog. ‘‘At last he decided in favor of a 
Turkish robe with a scimitar and a turban.” 





ARDLY were the words out of his mouth when 

a shapeless bulk, dressed in all the colors of the 
rainbow, came and blocked the narrow door of 
the hall. It was the enormous stomach of Bread, 
who filled the whole opening. He kept on knocking 
himself until it occurred to him to stoop, and by 
squeezing through sideways he managed to make 
his way into the hall. 

“Here I am,” he said. ‘I have put on Blue- 
beard’s finest dress. What do you think of it?’’ 

The Dog began to frisk around him; he thought 
Bread magnificent and he loved the yellow velvet 
costume covered all over with silver crescents, 
which reminded him of the delicious horseshoe 
rolls which he preferred any day to ordinary bread; 
and the huge, gaudy turban on Bread’s head was 
really very like a fairy bun. 

“How nice he looks!”’ he cried. ‘‘ How nice he 
looks!” 

Bread was shyly followed by Milk, who had 
preferred her cream dress to all the finery which 
the Fairy suggested to her. As she came slowly 
forward Bread began to talk about the dresses of 
Tyltyl, Light and Mytyl, but the Cat cut him short. 

“We shall see them all by-and-by,” she said. 
“Time presses. Listen to me. Our future is at 
stake. The Fairy has just said that the end of 








this journey will mark the end of our lives. It is 








“*Time Presses. Listen to Me. Our Future is at Stake’” 


glide rather than to walk. A beautiful silvery dress floated 
around her, and her hair, decked with corals, flowed below 
her knees. 

When Fire caught sight of her he exclaimed: ‘‘She’s not 
brought her umbrella!” 

But Water, who was quite witty and knew that she was 
the stronger of the two, chaffed him pleasantly and said with 
a smile: “I beg your pardon? I thought you might be 
speaking of a great red nose I saw the other day.” 

The others began to laugh as they looked at Fire, whose 
nose was always like a red-hot coal. He angrily jumped 





“When the Last Veil Disappeared and They Saw Granddad and Granny Silting on a Bench Sound Asleep” 
(Page 15) 


our business, therefore, to make the journey as long 
as possible by every means in our power.” 

Bread, who was afraid of being eaten as soon 
as he was no longer a person, hastened to express 
approval; but the Dog, who was standing a little way off pre- 
tending not to hear, began to growl deep down in his throat. 

“Order! Order!”’ said Bread pompously. ‘I’m in the 
chair at this meeting.” 

‘‘Who made you chairman?”’ demanded Fire. 

“Who asked you to interfere?’’ inquired Water, whirling 
her wet hair over Fire. 

‘‘Excuse me,” said Sugar in soothing tones; ‘‘this is a 
serious moment. Let us talk things over in a friendly way.”’ 

“IT quite agree with Sugar and the Cat,’ said Bread, 
as though that ended the matter. 

“This is ridiculous!” said 
the Dog, barking and showing 
his teeth. ‘‘ There is Man, and 
that’s all. We have to obey 
him and do as he tells us. I 
recognize no one but him. 
Hurrah for Man! Man for- 
ever! In life or death, all for 
Man! Man is everything!” 


UST then the Fairy Bérylune 

and Light came through the 
doorway, and our friends, feel- 
ing themselves somehow in the 
wrong in even talking about 
delaying the finding of the 
Blue Bird, took up such ri- 
diculous and uncomfortable 
attitudes that the Fairy ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Whatare you doing 
in that corner? You look like 
conspirators.” 

Scared by the Fairy’s words 
all but the Dog fell on their 
knees before her, but she hardly 
gave a thought to what was 
passing through their minds, 
for she had come to tell each 
of them what to do and to 
explain the first part of the 
journey to the children. 

Tyltyl and Mytyl had fol- 
lowed and now stood hand in 
hand in front of her, looking a 
little frightened and awkward 
in their fine clothes. 

The little girl wore a yellow 
silk dress embroidered with 
pink posies and covered with 
gold spangles, and on her head 
was a lovely orange velvet cap. 
Tyltyl was dressed in a red 
jacket and blue knickerbock- 
ers, both of velvet,and of course 
he wore the wonderful little 
green hat, with the diamond in 
it, on his head. 

“Tt is just possible,” began 
the Fairy, ‘“‘that the Blue Bird 
is hiding at your grandparents’ 
in the Land of Memory; so you 
will go there first.” 
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7. ‘ “oy how shall we see them if they are dead?” asked 
yityl. 

The Fairy explained that they would not be really dead 
until their grandchildren ceased to think of them. ‘‘Men 
do not know this secret,’’ she added. ‘But, thanks to 
the diamond, you, Tyltyl, will see that the dead whom we 
remember live as happily as though they were not dead.” 

“‘ Are you coming with us?’’ asked the boy, turning to Light, 
who was now standing in the doorway and lit up all the hall. 

“No,” said the Fairy. ‘‘Light must not look at the past; 
she must turn toward the future.” 

The two children were starting on their way when they 
discovered that they were very hungry. The Fairy at once 
ordered Bread to give them something to eat; and that big, 
fat fellow, delighted with the importance of his duty, undid 
the top of his robe, drew his scimitar and cut two slices out 
of his stomach. The children screamed with laughter. Tylo 
dropped his gloomy thoughts for a moment and begged for a 
bit of bread. Sugar also wanted to 
impress the company, and, breaking 
off two of his fingers, handed them to 
the astonished children. 

“Come, it is time to be off,’’ said 
the Fairy; ‘‘and mind that you are 
back in good time; it is extremely 
important.” 

The children took each other by 
the hand, and, carrying the big cage, 
passed out of the hall; and at a sign 
from the Fairy their companions filed 
in front of her to return to the palace, 
Tylo howling with despair when hesaw 
his little master and mistress swal- 
lowed up in the great gold staircase. 


I1I—The Land of Memory 


O REACH the Land of Memory 

the children had to go through a 
forest so dense and old that the eyes 
could not see the tops of the trees. It was always shrouded 
in a heavy mist, and the children would certainly have lost 
their way if the Fairy Bérylune had not told them before- 
hand: ‘It is straight ahead, not very far off, and there is 
only one road.” 

The ground was carpeted with pretty, snow-white pansies, . 
but as they never saw the sun they had no scent. These little 
flowers comforted the children, who felt extremely lonely. 
A great mysterious silence surrounded them, and they 
trembled a little with a pleasant sense of fear which they had 
never felt before. 

‘‘Let’s take Granny a bunch of flowers,” said Mytyl. 

““That’s a good idea; she will be pleased!” cried Tyltyl. 

And as they walked along they gathered a beautiful white 
nosegay. The dear little things did not know that each 
pansy meant a thought and that every one they picked 
brought them nearer to their grandparents. Soon they saw 
before them a large oak with a signboard nailed to it. 

‘“‘Here we are!”’ cried the boy in triumph, as, climbing up 
on a root, he read: 





THE LAND OF MEMORY 











They had arrived, but they turned to every side without 
seeing a thing. 

“‘T can see nothing at all,’’ whimpered Mytyl. ‘I’m cold. 
I’m tired. I don’t want to travel any more.”’ 

Tyltyl, who was wrapped up in his errand, exclaimed: 
“Come, don’t cry like Water! You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself! There! Look! The fog is lifting.’ 

And sure enough the mist parted before their eyes, the 
big trees faded away, and instead there appeared a peasant’s 
pretty little cottage covered with creepers, standing in a 
small garden filled with flowers and with trees all over fruit. 
The children at once knew the cow in the orchard, the watch- 
dog at the door, the blackbird in his wicker cage. Everything 
was steeped in a pale light and a warm and balmy air. 

Tyltyl and Mytyl stood amazed. So this was the Land of 
Memory! What lovely weather it was! And how nice it 
felt to be there! They at once made up their minds to come 
back often, now that they knew the way. But how great 
was their happiness when the last veil disappeared and they 
saw a few steps from them Granddad and Granny sitting on 
a bench sound asleep. 

They clapped their hands and called out gleefully: ‘It’s 
Granddad! It’s Granny! There they are!” 

The dear old couple woke up gently and slowly, and the 
children heard Granny Tyl’s quavering voice say: ‘‘I have 
a notion that our grandchildren who are still alive are coming 
to see us today.” 

And Granddad answered: ‘‘They are certainly thinking of 
us, for I have pins and needles in my legs.” 

“‘I think they must be quite near,” said Granny, “‘for I 
see tears of joy dancing before my eyes and i 





RANNY had not time to finish hersentence. Thechildren 
were in her arms! What joy! What wild kisses and 

huggings! What a wonderful surprise! They laughed and 
tried to speak, and kept on looking at one another with 
delighted eyes; it was so glorious and so unexpected to 
meet again like this. When the first excitement was over 
they all began to talk at once. 

“‘Howtall and strong you've grown, Tyltyl!’’said Granny. 

And Granddad cried: ‘* And Mytyl! Just look 
at her! What pretty hair, what pretty eyes!” 

And the children danced and clapped their 
hands and flung themselves by turns into the 
arms of one or the other. At last they quieted 
down a little, and, with Mytyl nestling against 
Granddad’s breast and Tyltyl comfortably 
perched on Granny’s knee, they began to talk 
of family affairs. 

““How are Daddy and Mummy Tyl?” asked 
Granny. 

“Quite well, Granny,” said Tyltyl. 
were asleep when we went out.” 

Granny gave them fresh kisses and said: 
“‘How pretty they are, and how nice and clean! 
Why don’t you come to see us oftener? It is 
monthsand months now that you have forgotten 
usand that we have seen nobody. Wearealways 
here, waiting for a visit from those whoarealive. 
The last time you were here wason Hallowe'en.” 
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“Hallowe’en? We didn’t go out that day, for we both 
had colds.” 

“But you thought of us! And every time you think of us 
we wake up and see you again.”’ 

Tyltyl remembered that the Fairy had told him this. He 
had not thought it possible then; but now, with his head 
on the heart of dear Granny whom he had missed so much, 
he began to understand things, and he felt that his grand- 
parents had not left him altogether. He asked: ‘‘So you 
are not really dead?’”’ 

The old couple burst out laughing. When they exchanged 
their life on earth for another and a much nicer and more 
beautiful life they had forgotten the word ‘‘dead.” 

“What does that word ‘dead’ mean?’’ asked Granddad. 

“‘Why it means that one’s no longer alive,” said Tyltyl. 

Granddad and Granny only shrugged their shoulders. 
“‘ How stupid the living are when they speak of the ‘others’ !”’ 
was all they said. 





“*How Good it Is! Oh, How Good it Is!’ Shouted Tyltyl. “I Want Some More!’” 


Tyltyl jumped off Granny’s kneesand began poking about, 
delighted at finding all sorts of things which he remembered. 
“Nothing is changed; everything is in its old place!” he 
cried. And, as he had not been to the old people’s home for 
so long, everything struck him as much nicer; and he added 
in the voice of one who knows: ‘‘Only everything is prettier. 
Hullo, there’s the clock with the big hand which 1 broke the 
point off of and the hole I made in the door the day I found 
Granddad’s gimlet.” 

“Yes, you've done some damage in your time,” said 
Granddad. 

Meantime Tyltyl was not forgetting his errand. ‘You 
haven’t the Blue Bird here by chance, I suppose?” 

At that moment Mytyl, lifting her head, saw a cage. 
“Hullo, there’s the old blackbird. Does he still sing?” 

As she spoke the blackbird woke up and began to sing at 
the top of his voice. 
+e “You see,” said Granny, ‘‘as soon as one thinks of 

im 

Tyltyl was amazed at what he saw. ‘But he’s blue!” he 
shouted. ‘‘ Why, that’s the bird, the Blue Bird! He’s blue— 
blue as a blue glass marble! Will you give him to me?” 

The grandparents gladly consented, and, full of triumph, 
Tyltyl went and fetched the cage which he had left by the 
tree. He took hold of the precious bird with the greatest 
care, and it began to hop about in its new home. 

‘How pleased the Fairy will be!” said the boy, rejoicing 
at his conquest. . ‘‘And Light too!”’ 

‘“‘Come along,”’ said the grandparents. 
at the cow and the bees.” 





“‘Come and look 


S THE old couple were beginning to toddle across the 
garden the children suddenly asked if their little dead 
brothers and sisters were there too. 

At the same moment seven little children, who up to then 
had been sleeping in the house, came tearing like mad into 
the garden. Tyltyl and Mytyl ran up to them. They all 
hustled and hugged one another and danced and whirled 
about and uttered screams of joy. 

“Here they are!”’ said Granny. ‘‘Assoonas you speak of 
them they are here, the imps!”’ 

Tyltyl caught a little one by the arm. ‘Hullo, Pierrot! 
And Robert! I say, Jean, what’s become of your top? 
Madeleine and Pierretteand Pauline! And here’s Riquette !”’ 

Mytyl laughed. ‘! Riquette’s still crawling on all fours!” 

Tyltyl noticed a little dog yapping around them. ‘‘ There’s 
Kiki,” he cried. ‘‘He hasn’t changed either.” 

“No,” said Granddad, ‘‘ nothing changes here !”’ 

But suddenly amid the general rejoicings the old people 
stopped spellbound; they heard the clock indoors strike 
eight. ‘“‘How’s this?” they asked. ‘It never strikes 
nowadays.” 

“That’s because we no longer think of the time,’ 
Granny. ‘Was any one thinking of the time?”’ 

“Yes, I was,” said Tyltyl. ‘So it’s eight o’clock? Then 
I’m off, for I promised Light to be back before nine.”’ 
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“She Started Ahead of the Others All by Herself, Before Daybreak, to Call on Night” 





He was going for the cage, but the others were too happy 
to let him run away so soon. 

Granny had a good idea; she knew what a little glutton 
Tyltyl was. It was just suppertime, and, as luck would have 
it, there were some excellent cabbage soup and a beautiful 
plum tart. 

“Well,” said Tyltyl, ‘‘as I’ve got the Blue Bird, and 
cabbage soup is a thing you don’t have every day.” 

They all hurried and carried the table outside and laid it 
with a nice white tablecloth and put a plate for each, and 
lastly Granny brought out the steaming soup-tureen. The 
lamp was lit and the grandparentsand grandchildren sat down 
to supper, jostling one another and laughing with pleasure. 
Then for a time nothing was heard but the sound of the 
wooden spoons noisily clattering against the soup-plates. 

“How good it is! Oh, how good it is!’’ shouted Tyltyl. 
‘*T want some more!” 

“Come, come, a little more quiet,’’ said Granddad. 

Tyltyl stood up on his stool and 
was reaching for the tureen when the 
clock indoors struck again. 

“‘Goodness!”'cried Tyltyl; ‘‘there’s 
half-past eight striking ! Mytyl,we’ve 
only just got time!”’ 

Granny in vain implored them to 
stay a few minutes longer. 

“No, we can’t possibly!’ said 
Tyltyl firmly. ‘I promised Light.” 
And he hurried to take up the 
precious cage. 

“‘Good-by, Granddad! Good-by, 
Granny ! Good-by, brothers and sis- 
ters, and you too, Kiki! We can’t 
stay. Don’t cry, Granny; we'll 
come back often.” 


OOR old Granddad was much 
upset, and complained lustily: 
‘Gracious me, how tiresome the living 
are with all their fussand excitement!” 
Tyltyl tried to console him and again promised to come 
back often. 

“Come back every day,” said Granny; ‘‘it is our only 
pleasure, and it’s such a treat for us when your thoughts pay 
us a visit !”’ 

“Good-by!”’ cried the brothers and sisters in chorus. 
“*Come back soon.” 

There were more kisses; all waved their handkerchiefs; 
all shouted a last good-by. The figures began to fade away; 
the little voices could no longer be heard; the two children 
were once more wrapped in mist, and the old forest covered 
them with its great dark branches. 

“T’m so frightened!” whispered Mytyl. ‘‘Give me your 
hand, little brother.”’ 

Tyltyl was shaking too, but it was his duty to console his 
sister. ‘“‘Hush!’’ he said. ‘‘ Remember we are bringing back 
the Blue Bird.” 

As he spoke a thin ray of light pierced the gloom and the 
little boy hurried toward it. He was holding the cage tightly 
in his arms, and the first thing he did was to look at his bird. 
Alas, what a disappointment awaited him! The beautiful 
Blue Bird of the Land of Memory had turned black! Oh, 
how well he knew it as the blackbird that used to sing in its 
wicker prison in the old days at the door of the house! 

To add to his misfortunes he could not find the straight 
road by which he had come; there was not a single white 
pansy on the ground; and he began tocry. 

Luckily the Fairy had promised that Light would 
watch over them, and, just as outside the old people’s house 
a little while before, the mist now suddenly parted and 
revealed a marvelous temple from which streamed a brilliant 
radiance. On the threshold stood Light, fair and beautiful 
in her diamond-covered dress. 

She smiled when Tyltyl told her of his failure. ‘‘Do not 
be sad,” she said. ‘‘ Are you not pleased to have seen your 
grandparents? Is that not enough happiness for one day? 
Are you not glad to have restored the old blackbird to life? 
Listen to him sing!’’ For he was singing with might and 
main and his little yellow eyes sparkled with pleasure as he 
hopped about his big cage. “As you look for the Blue Bird, 
dear children, accustom yourselves to love the gray birds 
which you find on your way.”” And she nodded her fair 
head gravely. 


HE next morning, at the first dawn, the children and 

their companions met to go to the Palace of Night, where 
they hoped to find the Blue Bird. Several of the party failed 
to answer to their names when the roll was called. Milk, for 
whom any sort of excitement was bad, was keeping her room. 
Water sent an excuse; she was accustomed always to travel 
in a bed of moss, was already half dead with fatigue and was 
afraid of falling ill. As for Light, she had been on bad terms 
with Night since the world began, and Fire, as a relation, 
shared her dislike. Light kissed the children and told Tylo 
the way, for it was his business to lead the expedition. 

So the little band set out upon its road, dear Tylo trotting 
ahead on his hindlegs, like a little man, with his nose in the 
air, his tongue dangling down his chin, his forepaws folded 
across his chest. He was so full of his own importance that he 
disdained the temptations on his path; he neglected the rub- 
bish heapsand paid noattentiontoanything he saw. He was 

so delighted to become a person, and yet he was no happier 

than before. Infact his troubles were increased a hundred- 

fold by the sense of responsibility that weighed upon him. 
Bread followed solemnly, carrying the cage; the two 

children came next, and Sugar brought up the rear. 

But where was the Cat? 

At the time when Tylette called a meeting 
of the Animals and Things in the Fairy’s hall 
she was contemplating a glorious plan to pro- 
long their lives, by postponing the finding of 
the Blue Bird and so prolonging the journey; 
but she had reckoned without the stupidity of 
her hearers. 

“‘The idiots,” she thought, ‘‘have nearly 
spoiled the whole thing by foolishly throwing 
themselves at the Fairy’s feet as if they were 
guilty of a crime. It is better to rely upon 
one’s self alone.” 

Having thus resolved to act on her own 
account she decided to carry out her plan with- 
out delay, and so she had started ahead of the 
others all by herself, before daybreak, to call on 
Night, who was an old friend of hers. 


CONTINUED IN THE MAY JOURNAL 
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Bobby Makes Boats for the Children, and All Go Sailing: By Helene Nyce 


OBBY had made a nice little boat for each 

of the children, and now he was making a 

great big one for Susie and himself, while Susie 
cut and sewed the sails. 

The twins intended sailing their ship in the 
brook, but Tinktum Tidy was such a little fel- 
low they were afraid he might fall in, so they 
filled a tub with water and set forth, leaving 
Tinktum and Flopsy happily sailing their little 
boats in the tub of water. 


It was very fortunate that the road to the 
brook led past Mrs. Eliza Duck’s house, and 
also fortunate that Mrs. Eliza was outside 
and decided to join the party; for Tommy 
thought: “What fun it would be to push the 
boat out of Bobby’s hands”—and after he had 
done this he found to his dismay that he could 
not recover it. 

Tommy Kirby will send a circus in outline, 
to be cut out and colored, or a cat paper doll, 


to any child who sends a stamped, addressed 
envelope. 

There will be fifteen prizes of one dollar each 
for children who write the best stories. Cut out 
these pictures and make them into scrapbooks. 
There will be an equal number of prizes for the 
prettiest scrapbooks. Scrapbooks not returned 
will be given to children’s hospitals. 

I shall be so glad to answer your letters, but 
be sure to inclose with your story or scrapbook 


an envelope with your name and full address 
clearly written on it, and a stamp pasted on. 
Send not later than April tenth. 
Address 
Miss HELENE NyYcE 
In CarE or THE Lapies’ HomE JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 





PRIZE WINNERS FOR JANUARY 


Stories 
EMMA SPIELMAN (age 17 years) . . . . ~~. + Ohio 
ANNA MCWHERTER (age 16 years) . . New Jersey 
Mary Dossins (age 14 years) . .. .. Missouri 
Dorotny FRITH (age 13 years) . . . . . Bermuda 
GeEorGE A. C. FALLows (age 13 years). . Australia 
BESSIE BARRETT (age 13 years) . South Carolina 
JANETTE MurRAy (age 13 years) . . Scotland 
[LAR OGRE a, 3? so oe he. 8 ww AS Illinois 
CLAYTON HALE Ohio 
JOHN A. TAPIOR. s- 6.8, ass . Michigan 
DorotuHy and ANNIE IRION . Louisiana 
JoHN NIELSON ...... Minnesota 


. Pennsylvania 
. Ohio 
. - Missouri 


Marie and R. HUSELTON. . 
DorotHy POWELL .. . ‘ . 
GRETA BROWNE... . ° 


Photographs 
SIDNEY GwILLIM (age 15 years) 
GRACE C. FREESE (age 14 years) . 
BEL BACON rae de eee Connecticut 
WILLIE BEARD (age 14 years) . . . . . Oklahoma 
DoROTHY VON OLKEN (age 14 years) Massachusetts 
HENRIETTA A. DRISCOLL (age 14 years) Maine 
HEcTOR J. SANCHES (age 12 years) . . Mexico 
KATHARINE STONE (age 12 years) . Illinois 
Sus!IE TAYLOR (age 12 years) California 
HELEN and EUGENE GLEw . . Colorado 


. Colorado 
Massachusetts 


RUTH MAYFIELD. ... . - - - « Missouri 
CHRISTINE A. DALLETT . as . Pennsylvania 
ERVING FEMA «2 2. 6s 0 8 ote . Indiana 
KATHARINE HENDRIE .... Massachusetts 
FRANCES B. HAIGHT. .... see . Canada 


ROLL OF HONOR FOR JANUARY 


Stories 
ANNA C. TERRY (age 15 years) 
VIDA CHRISTENSEN (age 13 years) . . 
CONSTANCE WEAVER (age 12 years) 
CLARENCE W. OLSON (age 9 years) 
HERBERT KOENIG 
PUZELLE PALM 


New York 
. Oregon 
. Pennsylvania 
England 

New York 

. Pennsylvania 
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HARRIET CRAWFORD . . » « « « Hiinois 
FRANCES BROWN .....:. Pennsylvania 
DorotHy FosTER. ..... ‘ és + . ERGs 
EUGENE WHITMAN ..... . . . Idaho 


Photographs 
NELLIE B. JACKSON (age 15 years) . Massachusetts 
CHARLOTTE VAN PELT (age 13 years) . . Illinois 
TED Hopps (age 9 years) ae 
FLORENCE G. BECK 
ELSIE PHAIR . se 6 
JULIA BANKER BarpD . 
GLapys CHANDLER 
ESTELLA RUTH COHEN 
LouIsE HuBBS ie oe 
JEAN ELIZABETH THOMPSON . 
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. New York 
‘ New York 
. Massachusetts 
California 

. New York 

West Virginia 
Pennsylvania 
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Elementary Schools [hat are Linked 


to Real Lite 
By Scott Nearing 


NoTE—If you are one of the many parents who have requested THE LADIEs’ HOME JOURNAL to suggest definite 
reforms for the educational conditions which have been described in its pages you will be interested in this article by 
Professor Nearing, of the University of Pennsylvania. It contains a number of first-hand studies of the things which 
some American cities have done to humanize the old-style elementary courses of study. 
been done in Gary, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Newark and Fitchburg possible in your own town ?—THE EDITOoRs. 
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HE up-to-date elementary school be- 
gins with the kindergarten. Games, 
songs and children’s sports make a 


joyous entryway intothe grades. In 
v Gary, Indiana, either flowers, leaves, 


re iy grasses, fruits, butterflies, moths and 


a. : birds are brought to the classroom, 
or the children go on expeditions to explore Nature’s 
wonderland, making excursions to squares, parks 
andthe opencountry. In Cincinnati the kindergart- 
ners plant tulip bulbs in the city parks and visit 
farms in order to meet the farm animals. After 
such visits the children talk and sing about the things 
they have seen. ; 

The kindergarten, however, reaches only a few 
children even in cities which boast a complete kinder- 
garten organization. On the other hand practically 
all school-children enter the grades. The time has 
passed when reading, writing and arithmetic should 
constitute a satisfactory elementary education. 
Like the kindergarten the elementary school must 
touch life; like the kindergarten it must provide for 
child needs. Here and there schools are turning 
from the old methods of teaching spelling, multiplica- 
tion and syntax to the new methods of teaching 
children—yes, and teaching them those things which 
they need, irrespective of name: 














/ 





Old Methods Compared With New 


ND what is best of all is that time-honored studies 
may be charged with interest if they are linked to 
life. Compare, for instance, the old method of teach- 
ing geography with the new. Once the child began 
with capes, peninsulas, continents, meridians and 
trade routes. Today in certain schools the child 
begins with the town in which he lives. For instance, 
every schoolroom in Newark, New Jersey, is pro- 
vided with a large map of the city. On a series of 
outline maps, centering about a familiar square, 
store or public building, each child fills in the sur- 
rounding streets and points of interest. Newark 
geography begins in the third grade with a descrip- 
tion of the school yard and surroundings. When in 
the later Newark grades the children are taught about 
Europe and Australasia, they learn on a background 
of their own geographic experiences in yards, alleys, 
squares, streets and playgrounds. 

Again, the ‘‘’rithmetic”’ of the little red schoolhouse 
took the innocents through the abatis of mathematical 
formulas until every child believed that 

Multiplication is vexation, 
Division is as bad; 
The Rule of Three perplexes me, 
And Practice drives me mad. 
Today in not a few schools arithmetic begins with 
life. The teacher at Gary, for example, organizes 
games in which some children play while others keep 
score. Under the stress of the most gripping of 
impulses—the desire to win—these scorekeepers 
learn addition and subtraction. As they advance 
they take up practical problems—measure the room 
for flooring and the school pavement for cementing. 

Similarly the higher-grade mathematics work in 
the Indianapolis schools isextremely concrete. Prices 
and descriptions of materials are supplied, and the 
children buy meats and groceries, heat and light 
houses, furnish homes, construct buildings, keep the 
costs in the machine shops and dressmaking rooms, 
finance the city hospital, arrange the city budget, 
and do a host of other problems involving the con- 
duct of public and private business. Well-taught 
mathematics thus becomes a part of the real experi- 
ence of childhood and furnishes a foundation for the 
knowledge of later years. 


A Modern Enélish Lesson 


VEN more important is English—of all subjects 
taught in the schools the most practical because 

it is the most used in life. We buy with 
it, sell with it, adore with it and protest 


you wonder that they were enthusiastic—enthusiastic 
to the degree of writing poetry? 

Just before Hallowe’en the teacher had distributed 
pictures of a witch on a broomstick, with a cat at her 
side, riding toward the moon. Each of the children 
was called upon for an original poem on this picture. 
One of the boys wrote: 


The witch’s cat was as black as her hat, 
As black as her hat was he, 

He had yellow eyes which looked very wise, 
And he sailed high over the trees. 


How many mature men and women could do a 
better piece of work than one of the girls in this room 
only nine years and a half old? Here is the first 
stanza of her poem, ‘‘The Moonlight People”’: 


When the stars are twinkling, 
And the ground with snow is white, 
And we are just awaking 
To see the morning light, 
Little moonlight people 
Are dancing here and there, 
O’er a snow-white carpet 
Dancing everywhere. 


She had but one bit of advice on her poem; it had 
to do with another stanza. ‘‘Miss Melzard,” she 
asked her teacher, ‘‘do you think it would be better 
to say that the moon ‘sheds’ its light or ‘casts’ its 
light?’’? Miss Melzard voted in favor of “‘sheds,”’ 
and ‘“‘sheds’”’ it stayed. 


These Children Write Books 


EVENTH and eighth grade children in Newtonwrite 
books, with such titles as ‘‘A Boy’s Life in New 
York,” ‘‘ Fairy Stories,’ ‘‘A Book About Airships,’’ 
“A Story of Boarding-School Life.’”” Having chosen 
a title the child writes, week by week, illustrating 
the text with drawings, decorating the margins with 
water-colors, painting a tasteful cover, and, at last, 
as the product of a year’s work in English, taking 
home a book written, hand painted, hand illumined, 
covered and bound by the author. 

One careless, indifferent, eighth-grade lad chose 
“‘Birds.”” Gradually the subject got hold of him. 
The spring found him, morning after morning, at 
half-past four, out in the parks and fields studying 
birds. Although he was absorbed in birds the whole 
tone of his school work improved greatly, and when 
in May he delivered an illustrated lecture before 
one of the teachers’ meetings on ‘‘The Birds of 
Newton,” he was triumphant. In less than a year 
he had vitalized his whole being with an interest in 
one study. 

Those who remember with a shiver the syntax, 
parsing, sentence diagraming, paragraph dissecting, 
machine composition construction of the grammar 
grades should have stepped into the class of an 
Indianapolis teacher of seventh-grade English. The 
teacher sat at the back of the room. The class 
listened attentively to a roughly clad, uncouth boy, 
who was stumbling through the broken periods of 
his- ungrammatical sentences. 

‘“‘ And Esau went out after a vension,” he was say- 
ing, ‘‘and Jacob’s mother cooked up some goat’s meat 
till it smelled like a vension. And then Jacob, he 
took the vension—I mean the goat’s meat—to Isaac, 
and Isaac couldn’t tell it wasn’t Esau because’’—so 
the story continued for two or three minutes. When 
it was ended the boy stood looking gloomily at the 
class. 

“Well, class,’’ queried the teacher, ‘‘has any one 
any criticism to make?”’ 

Instantly three-fourths of the class were on their 
feet. 

“‘Paul,”’ said one manly fellow, ‘‘ you should raise 
and lower your voice more.”’ 

The teacher turned: ‘‘ Yes, Mary?” 

“Paul, your grammar wasn’t very good. 
didn’t make periods.” 


You 





with it. The best schools, recognizing 
its importance, have therefore given 
English—real English—a first place in 
school work. 

What experience could be more de- 
lightful than a visit I made in Newton, 
Massachusetts, to a third and fourth 
grade room in which the children were 
writing original fables and stories? Do 
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One by one, in a kindly spirit, the children criti- 
cised. Then the teacher said: ‘‘ Paul, you did very 
well. This is your first time in this class, isn’t it?”’ 

““Yes'm.”’ 

“Yes, Paul, you did very well, but Paul ” and 
with care and precision, she outlined his mistakes, 
suggesting in each case ways of avoiding them in 
the future. 

Throughout the grades in Indianapolis the chil- 
dren have some oral English work every day. When 
they reach the seventh and eighth years they read 
at home and tellin class Aésop’s Fables, Bible stories, 
Greek legends, Norse legends, and any other stories 
that the teacher thinks appropriate. English, in 
these classes, is so alive with interest that the chil- 
dren write with ardor and read eagerly the literature 
which, when improperly handled, they learn so soon 
to despise. 





New Keys for Old Locks 


ROGRESSIVE educators have not been satisfied 

to change the methods of teaching old subjects; 
they have gone further, introducing hygiene, Nature 
study, civics, manual training and domestic science 
to enrich the elementary school curriculum. 

The Nineteenth Century physiology—names of 
muscles and bones, symptoms of diseases and the 
like—has been replaced here and there in Twentieth 
Century schools by a physiology which aims to 
teach that the body is worth caring for and develop- 
ing into something of which every boy and girl may 
be proud. To illustrate: Beginning with Nature 
study and elementary science the hygiene course in 
Indianapolis emphasizes first the care of the body, 
and then, in the seventh and eighth grades, public 
health and private and public sanitation. From 
Nature and her doings the child is led to see the 
application of the laws of physiology and hygiene 
to the life of the individual and of the community. 

Nature study, elementary science, horticulture 
and school gardens have taken their places, on a 
small scale, in all progressive educational systems. 
There is a training in the sequence and significance 
of the seasons which brick and cement pavements 
can never afford. 

Scattered attempts are made to teach children 
the relation between individual and community life. 
The seventhandeighthgradechildren in Indianapolis, 
for example, take trips to the city bureaus—water, 
light, health, fire and police. They also learn, in the 
factories which they visit, the relation between 
industry and the individual life, and social concepts 
are developed by newspaper and magazine reading, 
book reading and class discussions of the articles and 
books which the children have read. They discuss 
politics, strikes, labor troubles, woman suffrage, and 
are even asked to suggest methods of making a given 
wage cover the needs of a family. 

Domestic science and elementary manual training 
are also sometimes found in the upper grades. In 
Gary, Indianapolisand Cincinnati seventh and eighth 
grade girls make their own garments, cook and serve 
meals to teachers or to other classes, while the boys 
make furniture, sleds, derricks, bridges and telegraph 
instruments. Chair caning, weaving and clay mold- 
ing are also widely used in the hand work of both 
boys and girls. 


A Practical Arts Course Has Been Developed 


ITCHBURG, Massachusetts, has developed, 

parallel to the seventh and eighth grades, a prac- 
tical arts course in which children may elect com- 
merce, practical arts, household arts or literature. 
The regular English, mathematics, geography, history 
and science of the seventh and eighth grades are 
supplemented by social dancing, physical training 
and music. Inaddition to these regular subjects the 
students have, inthe commercial course, typewriting, 
shorthand, bookkeeping, business arith- 
metic and designing; in the practical arts 
course, drawing, designing, printing, 
making and repairing; in the house- 
hold arts course, cooking, sewing, home- 
keeping and household arts; and in the 
literary course, half time in modern 
language and the other half in manual 
training and household arts. The prac- 
tical course was planned for the children 
whoexpected to leave school at fourteen 
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or at the end of the eighth grade. Curiously enough sons of 
doctors, lawyers and well-to-do business men, boys and girls 
preparing for college, and children who must stop school ina 
year or two have all flocked intoit. In spite of the fact that 
pupils are kept in these schools six hours a day instead of 
five, as in the other schools, the attendance at the end of two 
years has outrun the accommodations. 

The new education is broader than the old because it 
adopts any study which seems likely to meet the needs or 
wants of any child. The storehouse of the mind is today 
unlocked with educational keys of which educators in past 
generations scarcely dreamed. 


When Children Must Leave School at Fourteen 


OR those children who must leave school at fourteen the 

problem of education shapes itself into this question: Shall 
they be well or badly prepared for their work? The boys 
enter the shops and mills; the girls marry and make homes. 
Are they to be efficient workers and housekeepers? The 
answer rests largely with the schools. 

For the solution of this problem Ohio has provided a 
“‘continuation”’ school law under which working children, 
from fourteen to sixteen years of age, may be required to 
attend school for not more than eight hours a week, between 
8 a. M. and 5 Pp. M., during the school term. Acting under 
this law Cleveland and Cincinnati require working children 
to attend school for four hours each week. 

The child in these ‘‘continuation” schools may choose 
between academic work, art, drawing and designing, millinery, 
dressmaking and domestic science. In some cases a combi- 
nation course is possible. Thus far the system has worked 
admirably. 

Equally significant are the Massachusetts vocational 
schools, supported in part by the State and in part by the 
local school board. The Springfield school, under the super- 
vision of E. E. MacNary, is housed on one floor of a factory 
building. The boys may not come at an earlier age than 
fourteen, and Mr. MacNary expects them to have completed 
the regular seventh-grade work. His school, which includes 
pattern making, cabinet work, carpentry and machine-shop 
work, is run on the “job” plan. That is, when a boy is 
assigned to a job, such as making a headstock for a lathe, 
he makes his drawing, writes his specifications, orders his 
material and tools, estimates the cost of the job, makes the 
headstock and then figures up his actual costs and compares 
them with the estimated cost. Not until he has gone through 
all of these operations may he turn to a new piece of work. 

“We tried the half-day-in-school and half-day-in-shop 
plan,”’ Mr. MacNary explains, ‘‘ but it disturbed the boys too 
much. So we hit on the plan of letting each boy divide his 
time as he needed to. When he has drawing and estimating 
to do he does that, and when the time for lathe work comes 
he turns to that. It breaks up any system in your school, 
but it gives the best chance to the individual boy.” 

Many boys who have become discouraged with the grade 
work succeed admirably in the new school. During the two 
years of this shop work the boys get a training which enables 
them to take and hold good positions in the trades. As one 
foreman said: ‘‘A boy gets more training in the two years 
of that school than he gets in three years of any shop.” 

These are but an index of the various attempts which 
cities are making to bring school and shop together, to train 
for usefulness, to start boys in life. 


Girls are Trained for Home Making 


VEN more significant for the future is the work which is 
being done to train girls for home making. The home 
school of Providence, Rhode Island, on Willard Avenue, 
housed in a flat which the Board of Education renovated 
and furnished at a cost of six hundred dollars, has won 
Nation-wide recognition. The girls who elect to take work 
in this home school—the work is wholly elective—come two 
days a week, either in the afternoon or in the evening. The 
day pupils are from the grammar schools and the evening 
pupils come from the factoriesand shops. Seventy-five names 
on the waiting list of day classes indicate the popularity of 
the school. 

‘““We try to keep the school like the homes from which 
these girls come,’’ explained Mrs. Trowbridge, as she showed 
her tastefully arranged apartment. ‘‘The girls in the 
Technical High School worked out the color schemes, selected 
the patterns and bought the materials. We tried to get things 
which were good looking and durable.” 

The three kinds of work—cooking, housekeeping and sew- 
ing—are carried on in rotation, a girl spending one entire 
afternoon at cooking, the next at sewing and the third at 
housework. The cooking class studies successively ‘‘ break- 
fast,” “luncheon” and “dinner,” in each case preparing 
menus and cooking the food. A meal is served nearly every 
day. The service falls to the housekeeping class, which is 
also responsible for clearing up, tending the furnace, dusting, 
washing and ironing. A number of thorough discussions of 
personal hygiene and home sanitation are included under 
“‘housekeeping.’’ To the sewing class the girls bring their 
home-sewing problems, devoting their time to darning, 
underclothing, dresses or millinery. The beginners hem 
tablecloths, napkins, towels and dustcloths for the school. 
The classes are small (ten to fifteen), making individual 
work possible. 

““No, no!” protested Mrs. Trowbridge, ‘‘we have no 
course of study; or else, if you please, there are as many 
courses as there are girls. Each girl has her problems and 
we aim to meet them.” 

The back yard, utilized as a garden, furnishes vegetables 
which the girls cook and can. These vegetables, together 
with the canned fruits, jellies, jams and pickles which the 
girls put up, give the school an excellent source of revenue. 

The crowning work of the school was done in a bare, 
upstairs room which the girls papered and painted them- 
selves. ‘‘ Two of them have since done the same thing with 
rooms at home,’’ declared Mrs. Trowbridge happily; ‘‘isn’t 
that good for a start?” 

The home school stays close to home problems, dealing 
with the facts of life as the girls who come to the school see 
them. It would hardly be fair to expect more of any school. 

The regular work of the public school has been supple- 
mented of late years by a number of innovations, the most 
far-reaching of which is the medical inspection of schools, 
which involves physical examination of all school-children 

‘by experts. Through this plan the defect of the individual 
child is corrected and the danger of contagion or infection in 
the schoolroom is reduced to a minimum. 

As a rule, following on these physical examinations sub- 
normal children are placed in special classes, where, in 





addition to manual occupations, they do any mental work 
for which they are fitted. Freed from the throttling grip of 
an ironclad course of study the special school determines the 
need of each child and makes a course of study which fits 
that need. In many cases undernourished and tubercular 
children are treated in especially built, windowless schools, 
or in rooms from which the windows have been removed. 
The school supplies caps and army blankets, a milk lunch in 
the middle of the forenoon and the afternoon, and a plain, 
wholesome dinner at noon. A few months of such treatment 
works wonders with anemia or weak lungs. Open-window 
classes, established in ordinary schoolrooms, meet with only 
one objection—the children are too lively. Fancy that! The 
youngsters get enough oxygen to stimulate them into life 
during school hours. How tragic for the teacher who has 
relied upon a generous supply of carbon dioxide to calm the 
troubied spirits of her class! 

A few cities, following the European example, are pro- 
viding school luncheons at cost. Buffalo leads in this work. 
When you remember that the Chicago School Board found 
“‘five thousand children who were habitually hungry,” while 
ten thousand others ‘“‘do not have sufficient nourishing 
food,”’ you will perhaps agree that the time had come for 
some such action. 

Among the livest educational movements of the day is 
that to provide school-children with a legitimate occupation 
outside of school hours. Chicago with an unequaled system 
of playgrounds and Philadelphia with a department devoted 
to school gardens are leaders in two fields of great promise 
for the future welfare of American city school-children. 


The School and the Community 


S IT was not content with serving those of school age 
the school in not a few places began to reach out into the 
community. Night schools came first. Machines, cooking 
apparatus, maps and blackboards do double duty. In the 
foreign quarters of cities particularly the night schools 
attract a large following of adults, eager to learn the language 
and ways of the new land. 

Public lectures are being used more and more as a means 
of public education. More and more cities are establishing 
public lectures in connection with the school or library sys- 
tem, while in a center like New York the Board of Education 
has organized an elaborate lecture system. 

There is an imperative need for a wider use of the school 
plant. Why should not the schools be open, as they are in 
Gary, day and evening, six days a week? Why should the 
mothers and fathers not be organized into ‘‘Home and 
School Leagues,”’ meeting in the schools, as they do ona large 
scale in Philadelphia? Why should not the social sentiment 
of acommunity be crystallized around its schoolhouse, as it 
has been in Rochester? Is it better to have the children 
playing in the street in the summertime or in the school yards 
and playgrounds, as they do in Minneapolis and St. Paul? 
The billion dollars invested in the National school plant 
must be made to yield a return in broader social service with 
each succeeding year. 

There is, for instance, just one place in a crowded neighbor- 
hood where the child can find light, air and quiet; that place 
is the school. Why, then, should the school not be open for 
the child? In Newark, New Jersey, they opened schools in 
the crowded neighborhoods four nights a week, from seven 
to nine o’clock. Into these evening-study classes, under the 
charge of advisory teachers, any child may come at will. 
The city librarian, generous in codperation, lends library 
books in batches of forty, two months at a time. Eve- 
ning after evening the boys and girls assemble, and, with 
textbooks or library books, read and study in the school. 


Why Not Have Vacation Schools in Summer? 


TILL another use for the school plant is based on the fact 
that the city street needs neither the boy nor the girl in 
the summer. Idleness and mischief link hands with street 
children and dance away toward delinquency. Then why 
not have schools in the summertime? The vacation school 
is the answer. It is usually equipped with games, stories, 
gardening and manual work. Indianapolis and Gary in 
Indiana, and Worcester in Massachusetts, have gone even 
further and established regular vacation schools in which 
children may make up back work or pursue studies in which 
they are especially interested. 

Newark, making a still more radical departure from tradi- 
tion, runs a school twelve months in the year. The pioneer 
work was done by Mr. Edgar G. Pitkin, principal of a school 
in an immigrant district. At the end of the regular session 
in June he announced that school would start again the follow- 
ing Monday. When the gong sounded on Monday more than 
seven-tenths of the two thousand children belonging in the 
school were in their places. Theattendance that summer was 
ninety-two per cent. and the promotion ninety-five per cent. 
of the attendance. During the three summer months there 
were exactly two cases of discipline. 

““You see what happened,” Mr. Pitkin explained. ‘All 
of the bright, ambitious children came back and the loafers 
stayed away. From that picked crowd nothing but good 
work could be expected. There was no attendance officer 
on duty, but the children were regular. Order was so good 
that on hot days we put up the sashes between rooms, and 
on the second floor, where four classrooms were thrown into 
one, four classes worked industriously under four teachers 
without the least friction.”’ 

This school has been organized on a year schedule. The 
children who come four terms each year instead of three 
reduce the time between the first and eighth grades by 
one-third, which means a saving to them and to the school. 


To Relieve the Mechanical Features of Promotion 


HE old-time iron-clad system of promotion once in each 
year separated with automatic precision the sheep from 
the goats, saying to the sheep, “Go higher,’ and to the 
goats, ‘‘ Repeat the grade.” This system was tolerable for 
the sheep, but for the goats it was a tragedy. The child who 
had failed in one out of six branches repeated the year side 
by side with the child who had failed in six out of six. 
Semi-yearly promotions, the division of each grade into 
three sections—advanced, normal and backward—and pro- 
motion by subjects rather than by grades have done much 
in the more advanced schools to relieve an intolerable situa- 
tion. Departmental work and promotion by subjects offer 
perhaps the most generally practicable plan for relieving the 
mechanical features of promotion. In Indianapolis the child 
entering the sixth grade takes all English with one teacher 
from that time until the end of the eighth grade. Learning 


each pupil’s capabilities in her branch the teacher is able to 
give, for a series of years, the help which the individual child 
requires. The departmental idea is carried through the 
entire school system of Gary. In the Emerson School, for 
instance, children may take eighth-grade work in English 
and High-School work in Nature study or history. 

Another method of individualizing children, employed 
in Fitchburg, Newton, Providence and Cleveland, is the 
ungraded school, where children from the country, foreign 
children, and any others who do not fit the grades, are given 
special attention until they can be transferred to a regular 
grade. This ungraded work is supplemented by “floating 
teachers,” who are located in each school for the purpose 
of dealing with special cases. 


Where the Whole Child is Sent to School 


i IS a long step from the school of 


Reading and ’riting and ’rithmetic 
Taught to the tune of the hickory stick, 


to the school which aims at the education of the whole child, 
yet that step has been attempted in Gary, Indiana. There, 
perhaps more consistently than anywhere else in the United 
States, the school authorities are uniting mental and phys- 
ical, hand and head, and vocation and recreation into one 
complete system. 

This result is accomplished, first, by engaging experts to 
teach such special subjects as botany and physical training; 
second, by abolishing grade promotions and permitting each 
child to advance in each subject when he is ready to do 
so; third, by keeping thé school open morning, afternoon 
and evening during practically the entire year; fourth, by 
making the work so attractive that children will prefer the 
school to any other place. 

Perhaps this matter of interest sums up better than 
anything else the spirit of the Gary schools. 

John Frena occupies a place of no particular distinction 
in the fifth year of the Gary schools. John’s school day (from 
8:30 A. M. to 4 P. M.) is divided equally between regular work 
(reading, writing and geography) and special work (play, 
Nature study and manual training). Fora day John’s school 
life reads like this: 

First period— playground, games, sports and gymnastics; 
second period—Nature study, elementary science and 
physical geography; third and fourth periods—reading, 
writing, spelling and language; luncheon; fifth period—play- 
ground (as before); sixth period—drawing and manual train- 
ing; seventh and eighth periods—history, political geography 
and arithmetic. 

During his school day John has played, used his head and 
his hands, and alternated the work in such a way that no one 
part of it ever became irksome. Next week music and litera- 
ture will be substituted on his program for drawing; the 
following week manual training will replace one period of 
play. The four special subjects—drawing and manual train- 
ing, music and literature, Nature study and science, and 
plays and games—rotate regularly. Through the day John 
has gone from the room of one specialist to another, in single 
or double sections, depending entirely on the character of the 
work. 

Suppose John has shown himself bright in language but 
slow in arithmetic. He is advanced in language, and perhaps 
placed in a lower arithmetic class. He may even be trans- 
ferred to another teacher for special arithmetic work, or else 
he may attend voluntary classes on Saturday, at night, or 
during the summer months. The schools afford him every 
chance to keep up in every subject, and if he cannot make 
his way in this subject or in that he works in the branches 
which are open to him, doing what he can to make his 
course a success. 

The Gary school takes John Frena, with all of his limita- 
tions and possibilities, seeking to bridge the limitations, 
expand the possibilities, and give John Frenaa thousand and 
one reasons for believing that if there is any place in the 
world where he can grow into a complete man that place is 
the Gary school. 


All Hands Around for an Elementary School 


OW these progressive educational steps are not isolated 

instances of successin new lines, nor are they incompatible 
with good work. They may be welded into a unified system, 
aglow with the real interests of real life. Nowhere is this 
possibility better illustrated than in the elementary schools 
of Indianapolis. Take, as an example, School Number 52, 
which is located in an average district. The children in 
grades one to three, inclusive, in addition to the academic 
studies, spend thirty minutes each day learning to measure, 
fold, cut and weave paper. In grades four and five an hour 
and a half a week is devoted to simple weaving, knife work, 
raffia work, sewing and basketry. Grade six has four hours 
and a half of similar work each week, while in grades seven 
and eight the pupils are occupied for one-third of their entire 
school time in art work, bookbinding, pottery work, weaving, 
chair caning, cooking, sewing, woodwork and printing. 

These additions may be made to the present courses of 
study because the school is an organic unit. The spelling 
lesson of the classroom is set in type in the print shop. The 
grammar lesson consists in revising compositions with regula- 
tion proof-readers’ corrections. The art department designs 
clothes which are made in the sewing classes. The drawing 
room furnishes plans for the wood and iron work and designs 
forbasketry and pottery. Inthe English classes the problems 
of caning and weaving are written of and discussed. Chil- 
dren in the sixth year keep careful accounts of personal 
receipts and expenditures—accounts which are balanced 
semi-weekly. The boy in one wood-working class makes 
out an order for materials. A boy in another class computes 
and fills the order. Cost records are kept for dressmaking, 
cooking and shop work, which are used in the mathematical 
classes. 

Best of all, the things which the children talk and figure 
about, plan and make, have value. The seventh and eighth 
year girls make clothes which they are proud to wear; they 
cook luncheon, for which some of the teachers pay acost price. 
Baskets are taken home. Chairs are brought in and repaired. 
The bindery binds magazines, songs and special literature 
for the school. The boys make sleds, carts, hall stands, 
umbrella-racks, center-tables and stools. They make cup- 
boards and shelves for the school, and quilting frames on 
which the girls do patchwork. Rags are woven into rag 
carpets and sold. The print shop prints all of the stationery 
for the school. Each can of preserves, in the ample stock 
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NE dayrecently, as I openeda little Temple 
Edition of “Romeo and Juliet,” in order 
to verify a quotation, a note written in 
pencil on a scrap of paper fluttered to the 
floor. Picking it up and opening it I read: 

Dear Elizabeth: Please come back after the 

Potion Scene. 


« whe 








I tried to remember the circumstances 
under whichI had received the note—tosay 
nothing of the time and the theater—but I could not. I told 
Miss Marlowe about finding the note. “When and where 
and why do you suppose you wrote it?” I questioned her. 

‘‘When?”’ she echoed. ‘‘Any time! Where? Anywhere 
from Providence to London! Why? The usual reason— -you 
like to come behind the scenes, and I like to have you.’ 

We found ourselves exchanging reminiscences of ‘‘ behind 
the scenes’’ (or ‘‘back,” as it is styled in ‘“professional’”’ 
language), ranging indeed fromthe “scenes” of the Providence 
Opera House to the rather different ‘‘scenes’”’ of the Waldorf 
Theater, London; reminiscences of rehearsals and dress 
rehearsals and first nights, and, as Miss Marlowe added, 
‘ordinary nights.’’ I do like to go behind the scenes when 
the scenes are Miss Marlowe’s! I havea feeling that being 
behind the scenes with Julia Marlowe is an unusual experi- 
ence, unusual even in the theatrical world. Miss Marlowe’s 
plays are unusual; her attitude toward the details of their 
production is unusual; and she is unusual. 

So I have frequently gone to New York, or to Philadelphia, 
or to Providence, when a new play was in rehearsal, and have 
seen it produced bit by bit. And when Miss Marlowe and 
Mr. Sothern went to act in London Miss Marlowe said to 
me: ‘‘Come with me; be my guest in London, and see what 
transpires behind the scenes.” So I went. 














OW much does ‘‘transpire”’ behind the scenes, whether 

in London or in a little ‘‘one-night stand” in New 
England! It is always interesting, always absorbing; but 
perhaps it is most interesting, most absorbing, w hen a new 
play is in process of production. By a “new play” I mean 
one that has not been played previously at all, or one that 
has been in disuse for several seasons and is being given a 
new production—that is, with new costumes, new scenery, 
and last, if far from least, new interpretation. 

I remember well when Miss Marlowe “revived” “ As You 
Like It’’ several seasons ago, and, after many years’ aban- 
donment of the part, prepared once more to play Rosalind. 

“‘The words of Rosalind are all clearly in my mind,’’ Miss 
Marlowe said; ‘‘but I have a richer conception of their 
meaning than, I had when I played it last; so I must say 
them over and over until they are filled for me with that 
added richness. I havea better plan now than the one I 
had for the sequence of the scenes,” she next remarked. And 
she took a copy of the play and worked out a new prompt 
book. “I think differently now about the costumes and 
scenery than I used to think,” she then said. So new scenes 
were painted and new costumes were made. “The play 
ought to be acted in a different spirit from that in which it 
was acted when I played it first,” she said finally. In the 
process of the rehearsals this ‘ ‘different spirit’’ was infused. 

How engrossing were visits behind the scenes at that time! 
During the period in which Miss Marlowe was saying the 
words ‘‘over and over”’ she and I chanced to be in England 
on one of her rare vacations. It was April, and the prim- 
roses and daffodils and celandines were in blossom. Many 
an hour we spent walking about Warwickshire, as a rule 
keeping well away from the beaten path of travel. 

‘“‘We have seen the 
great sight of the re- 
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added as I gave the wreath to her. 
“‘I'd like to wear it on the first night.”’ 

In London, later, I devoted an entire 
morning to finding artificial primroses 
and daffodils and celandines and 
hawthorn and pink almond blossoms; 
with them I made a crown that re- 
sembled rather closely the original. 
Miss Marlowe wore it on the first night. 

“Do you like it?”’ I asked her when 
I went behind the scenes—just in time 
to find her fastening it in her hair. 

“Yes,” she answered; “but not 
so well as the one which you made in 
Warwickshire!”’ 

Though Miss Marlowe was saying 
“over and over’’ the words of Rosalind 
in April the play was not put into re- 
hearsal until October and was not pro- 
duced until January. 

By the time Miss Marlowe desired 
to begin rehearsals the other members 
of the company were letter-perfect as 
to their “ words’’; they had been meas- 
ured for their costumes; the designs 




















for those costumes were ready for in- 
spection; andthe miniature models for 
the scenery were completed. All else 
was to be done; and “all else’’ com- 
prised, as it always does in the case of 
a play to be produced by Miss Marlowe, 
an enormous amount of minutely 
detailed labor. 

The rehearsals chanced to be held in 
Boston, near which city I live; and I 


was present at very nearly all of them, | ee Pamiae ; 


from the initial one, which was merely | 
tentative and took only about three 
hours, to the dress rehearsal, which 
was comprehensive and lasted from 
ten o’clock one morning to two o’clock 
thenext—during which period the only 
food eaten by any one consisted of 
sandwiches brought from a neighbor- 
ing restaurant by the call-boy! The 
rehearsals between these two were of 
varying lengths, from six hours to nine. 


HE always works harder and more 

untiringly than any one else behind 
her scenes; and every one works hard 
and without flagging. ‘Let’s try that 
act again’’ is her most frequent speech 
when at rehearsal. I have often known 
her to ‘‘try’’ the same act seven times 
in succession before going on to the 
next act. During these rehearsals of 
“‘As You Like It” she tried each and 
every act many times; but the two 
portions of the play she tried most fre- 
quently were the scene in which Rosa- 
lind is banished and the last scene, in 
which the stage is full of ‘‘ brides and 
bridegrooms all.”’ 














One day I asked why she repeated 
these two scenes so many more times 
than any of the others. It was dur- 

ing a half-hour rest. 
She and I were sit- 














gion,” Miss Marlowe 





observed—‘‘Stratford- 


ting in the hollow of 
the tree on which Orlandohangs his verses, 





on-Avon!—now let us 
see as many of the little 
sights as we can.”’ 

So we did; we wan- 
dered over the near-by 
fields and meadows and 
strayed into the adjoin- 
ing villages and towns. 
The entire time we car- 
ried with usa copy of “‘ As 
You Like It.”” When we 
grew tired of walking we 
would find a pleasant 
resting place—a stile, a 
stone bench ina church- 
yard, or a sunny knoll 
in a meadow—and Miss 
Marlowe would ‘‘say 
over’’ the words of 
Rosalind. 

“Isn’t it pleasant— 
doing this here?” she 
exclaimed one day. We 
were in a little wood, not 
far from Stratford; and 
while she ‘‘said” her 
words I fashioned a little 











and in which Rosalind hides while Orlando 
tells Jaques that she is “just as high as 
his heart.” 

““Why!” she mused. ‘‘The scene in 
which the Duke banishes Rosalind—that 
is so subtle it is difficult to get the whole 
meaning of it acrossthe footlights. There 
is the Duke’s hatred of the person he has 
injured, and there is his jealousy for his 
daughter, and there is his fear—the fear 
| of all usurpers—that he will lose what he 

has unlawfully taken by force. Then 
| there is Celia’s divided loyz alty, divided 
between her traditional feeling as a 
daughter and her spontaneous feeling as 
a friend; and there are Rosalind’s humil- 
iation and her affection for Celia, and her 
sense of the dreadful wrong done her 
father—to say nothing of her perception 
of what both the Duke and Celia are 
thinking and feeling. All these have to 
be expressed in a few brief moments. 
Every moment counts; | keep on trying 
the scene again and again in order to bring 
out everything in it, and to bring it out 
vividly and to bring it out quickly. As 
for the last scene, the principal reason | 











crown trom the April 
flowers I had gathered 
along the way. ‘‘I wish 
















A Characteristic Post Card 
Miss Marlowe Sent to Me 





try that so often is because of the rustic 
dance in it. Iam hoping that by the first 
night all of us in it will be doing the same 











it would keep,” she 





thing with our feet at the same time.”’ 
(Page 21) 
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One oe Miss Marlowe Wrote Out for 
Me Ophelia’s Speech of the Flowers 






























It was characteristic of Miss Marlowe that her two reasons 
were not equally serious. 


HEconfinement inthe theater—by nomeansan attractive 

place during the hours between public performances—has 
always been very hard for Miss Marlowe. Especially is it 
hard when the world outside is bright and sunny, and, as she 
sometimes says, “such a nice place to take a walk in!” 

One morning in the course of those October days given 
over almost entirely to rehearsals of ‘As You Like It’”’ Miss 
Marlowe said tome: ‘This is the loveliest day I have ever 
seen! I shall try to finish early today. Then couldn’t we 
go out to your house to luncheon, and afterward walk in 
that wood at the top of your hill? We might find some 
fringed gentians.” 

She did finish early, and we carried out her delightful plan 
in all its details. The luncheon, to be sure, was almost late 
enough to be mistaken for afternoon tea; and we found no 
fringed gentians. Butas we walked about in the pretty little 
wood, brushing aside the newly fallen leaves, Miss Marlowe 
suddenly exclaimed: ‘What a perfect setting this would 
be for the first scene in the Forest of Arden! A brown forest 
instead of a green forest! We might even have fallen leaves; 
these leaves. Let’s gather them now!”’ 

She made as though she would begin, but I persuaded her 
that to gather a sufficient number might be more than we 
could succeed in accomplishing before sunset. ‘‘The children 
of the neighborhood will gather them,’’ I assured her. 

Later the children did, and the leaves were used for many 
nights to strew on the stage when the new setting for that 
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Than Anything Else in the 









The Adventures of Two Young “Bachelor Fools”: By Angela Morgan 


HE moth-brown girl had already 
answered the telephone twice since 
dinner, and when the summons rang 
the third time she kept resolutely on 
with her piano practice, telling herself 
she could not afford to hear. But the 
call was persistent, and at last she went 
the length of her bachelor quarters and 
took up the receiver of the offending 
instrument. 
“Hello! Well?” 
It proved to be another invitation 
from a hospitable feminine friend. 
“‘Oh, Alice! I hate to refuse you, 
dear, but there’s no help for it. Don’t 
think me ungracious, but I—oh, yes, I 
know I need fresh air and recreation, but 
I can’t afford—what’s that? Beaux? 
Bless you, I’d forgotten they existed. , Why, what 
do you mean? Nonsense! Who said it? . . . 
Dear me, I might have looked a little tired, but I’m sure I 
couldn’t have looked old. Oh, well, one needn’t mind what 
any woman says who’s as chronically cattish as she is. 
Good-by, dear; some other time, maybe.” 


AN THE fourth ring of the telephone she broke into laughter 
asthe humor of the thing struck her. Nevertheless while 
she answered she kept a distraught eye on the piano where 
study books and music scores clamored for attention. 

“Hello! Well? Oh, is this you?” For an 
incautious moment a new tone leaped into her voice. 

At the other end of the line that forbidden quantity, man, 
was putting in his pleaas the climaxof the hour’s interruptions. 

Every line of her body stiffened into the customary resist- 
ance. “ But it’s out of the question; it really is. Oh, dear!” 
This in laughing exasperation, for his good-natured persist- 
ence was hard to meet. ‘‘I’m sorry, but there isn’t any use. 
Oh, don’t think I fail to appreciate what it would mean to 
drive behind a live horse in this day of the motor car. No, 
no! I don’t mean I can go now. You don’t understand. 
No, don’t come; it won’t do any good. No, please!”’ 

But he insisted upon the final word. 

Vexed and distrait she turned back into the room. She 
had not supposed he could be so daring—coming for her 
anyway in the event that she changed her mind! As if she, 
Irene Weatherly, owner of a will that had driven all obstacles 
before it for the sake of her goal, conquering a bitterly 
opposed family and capturing the means for three years’ 
study abroad; a will that was now driving her on to the 
final triumph—as if she could or would change her mind! 
The man who would have power to swerve her from her 
purpose would be of a sort totally different from Dempsey 
Ford. 

‘Let him come if he’s so foolhardy; he’ll quickly discover 
his mistake.” 

But the flavor had gone out of work, the master call was 
growing faint. She went to the window and stood looking 
out upon the lively thoroughfare where groups of bachelor 
girls, members of the musical colony that counted her an 
ardent member, passed and repassed, talking of plans and 
work. 

At any other time the sight of them and their enthusiasm 
would have spurred and revived her. Tonight it weighed 
miserably upon her. What a long, long road ahead of them! 
If they could see it now, as she saw it. She brushed 
a quick hand across her tired forehead. Out in the street the 
corner arc lights were trying vainly to put out the moon. 
From somewhere came a swift russet fragrance, wild, tanged 
with autumn, breathing of adventure and nameless delights. 
Such a night as this to be wasted! 


HE moth-brown girl wheeled in sudden revolt. By the 

mantel clock it lacked twelve minutes of eight. Her 
movements quick and decided now, she went straight to her 
dressing-closet and took out an armful of blossomy things. 
Defiance, a rosy flame, was pushing its way through her like 
light struggling under a dun lamp shade. Not until the 
sharp ring of the elevator boy announced her cavalier did the 
full extent of her heresy sweep over her. It was almost with 
a sense of guilt that she instructed: ‘‘Tell him I have decided 
to go, if he will wait a few moments.” 

Then she thought: What if he should put his own inter- 
pretation upon the fact that she had yielded—an interpre- 
tation impossible to predict with a man who, though eligible, 
was conspicuously not so? Dempsey Ford was noted for his 
tactful friendships with girls and women, a harmless good- 
fellowship which kept him free from the toils of matrimony. 
Not that she wanted him to be serious; perish the mere 
suggestion! But to go with him tonight, after the unmistak- 
able revelation of their last meeting a month ago, would be 
equal to an admission that at least she was not offended. Her 
cheek throbbed warmly as she recalled that revelation—the 
surge of light in his widening eyes, the quiver in his voice, the 
reluctance of his hand to relinquish hers. She had rebuked 
him primly, and yet 

She was going with him tonight. 

The mirror of the elevator in which she descended flashed 
a picture that startled her. Could this creature of luminous, 
expectant eyes and pomegranate lips be the weary shadow 
girl of half an hour ago? 





AUTHOR OF “HER SPLENDID HOUR,” ETC. 


Ford came forward with his characteristic buoyancy 
which seemed somehow at odds with his bachelor maturity. 
A Bostonian, in whom the old school and the new were 
strangely blended, he gave one the unique impression of 
progressive youth grafted on old traditions. ‘‘I wonder if 
you realize, Miss Weatherly, the extent of my martyrdom?” 

“If you mean waiting for me five minutes?” 

“IT mean nothing of the sort’’—helping her to her seat. 
“Steady, Duke!’’—for the horse was aquiver to be off. 
‘‘Easy now, easy, Baby!’”’ Ford had a way of talking to 
horses that made the relationship of man and animal almost 
a human one. 

“What a mettlesome creature!” 
admiration. 

“‘T think he feels the contagion of the night as well as any 
one; eh, Duke? Now, then’’—taking his place beside her— 
“‘what have you to say for yourself, Miss Hold Aloof? Do 
you know that in the fourteen months of our acquaintance 
you have let me see you but seven times?”’ 

““You know I warned you at the very outset.” 

‘And Mrs. Melville emphasized it, too, the moment of our 
introduction. In fact she rubbed it in, as one who would 
say: ‘Here now, you reprehensible trifler, is one young 
woman whose favor you will have a hard time winning. 
Break your head against a stone wall if you like; it would 
serve you right.’”’ 

Irene smiled secretly, recognizing the underlying truth of 
this light-hearted hazard. They had passed Symphony Hall 
and were making for the Fenway. ‘‘Isn’t it great to hear the 
sound of horses’ hoofs!’’ When with him she naturally fell 
into his vigorous vernacular. 

‘“‘Great!’’ The word had just the right sound from him. 
a eo always thought so, hence my hobby. Can you blame 
me? 

“Not at all.’’ She meant it, too, and glanced with new 
interest at the man who could so skillfully handle horses and 
concrete affairs. 

True, like all men who came her way, he failed as signally 
as ever to measure upeven to the knees of the unknown ideal. 
For Irene Weatherly, past twenty-six though she was, still 
cherished her ardent girlhood’s dream of the perfect, inevi- 
table one who waited for her in the far-off, intangible future. 
Dempsey Ford, close cropped, well frocked and frankly 
prosperous, seemed more than ever tonight the self-confessed 
Philistine, with whom it was sheer indulgence to waste one’s 
time. Yet, now that she had decided to yield to this hour 
and for the time relax preconceived opinion, she felt a 
generous desire to do him justice. ‘‘It must be splendid,” 
she ventured; ‘‘getting a grip on the actual things of life. 
Doesn’t it give you a glorious sense of mastery?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; I’ve never thought much about it.” 

“Your unconsciousness makes it all the greater. You 
see,’’ she pursued, “‘it’s different with me. It’s the ideal 
I grapple with.”’ 

““That’s why I feel so horribly abashed before you.’ 


Irene’s tone thrilled 


OTH laughed, because the air was keen, though balmy, 

the pace lively and the present moment heartily good. 

As the roads grew less frequented, and Duke, with con- 
scious superiority, went straight for the exclusive driveways 
barred to his honking rival, Irene laughed appreciatively. 
“‘Who can blame him for lording it a little? It must be a 
triumph to rush in where autos fear to tread.” 

‘Surely. Duke knows he’s a privileged character.”’ 

Shadows thickened, silences grew deeper and longer. It 
was a wholly novel experience— giving herself up to the joy 
of the moment, with no whip nor spur to bring the tension 
that strained her always to the breaking point. Never in her 
life had she yielded to anything as she was yielding to this 
influence. Even before the moon went under a cloud she 
felt, though she could not see it, the tenderness of his look. 

“‘Hadn’t we better let Duke loaf a while? I think he 
deserves it.” 

His tone toward the animal thrilled her with the additional 
emotion which she felt instinctively was for her—felt it, 
hoped it. She waited, her breath grown quick, her pulses 
loud in her ears. Waited. It startled yet did not 
startle her when it came—the touch of his hand on hers. 
Before the habit of resistance could assert itself her own glad 
fingers answered in swift response. 

One instant, then she remembered; but as she stiffened to 
withdraw her hand the movement and the reproof forming in 
her brain struck her as trite and tactless. ‘‘ How comradely 
of you!”’ Her voice was cheery, holding a light challenge. 

“‘Surely!’’ He took her tone and her cue at once. ‘‘ May 
we not be comrades?’ The pressure of his hand grew heartier, 
less personal, partaking in an instant of the quality she had 
suggested. 

Aware of the change she felt secure in letting the clasp 
continue. Yet it was just as well to state the case clearly 
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at the outset. ‘‘Isn’t it good to know that men and women 
ety can be friends? That’s what progress has done 
or us. 

‘‘ My view of it precisely.”” He acquiesced readily enough 
in that. ‘‘ Yet there are persons, I am quite sure, who fail to 
understand.”’ 

‘Any intelligent girl of the period must understand. The 
time has gone by when a girl looks upon every man who is 
nice to her as a candidate for matrimony. How I pity the 
unfortunate male victims of the past !’’ 

He laughed at that. ‘‘I suppose the change is a necessary 
stage in evolution. Certainly it’s more comfortable for the 
girl as well as for the man.” 

“You mean fy 

“It relieves her of all—responsibility.”’ 

Aware of her echoed thought she darted a quick look at 
him, but could not see his expression. ‘‘ Now you are jesting. 
That’s very unkind.” 

The moon came out and little pools of silver multiplied 
among the shadows. A darting breeze touched their faces 
like a live caress; now semi-darkness again, with a dream 
curtain of evening haze drawing its magic about them. 

As never before she became conscious of allurement in 
herself, of the elemental forces that made her a magnet to 
the man. ‘‘Oh . don’t!’’ Her low voice was trem- 
ulous in reproof. ‘“‘Don’t, please. This isn’t the clasp of 
comradeship”’—for he’ was pressing the hand he held 
repeatedly against his lips. 

“Oh, yes, itis. It certainly isn’t anything less than that.” 

“No; not less. That’s just the reason ‘ 

“The reason?’’ His voice was husky, his face close to hers. 

“Oh, don’t! This is dreadful; it’s inconsistent; it’s 
perfectly absurd But even while she protested her 
eyes closed and her head fell back of its own accord against 
his shoulder as his arms went around her. 

“Ts this comradeship—and this?” And his lips brushed 
her forehead, her cheek. 

Even while she told herself she must and would resist, the 
womanhood within her was crying out that it was right, that 
it was what she was born for, what she should have had 
before. 

“Dear girl, why deceive ourselves longer?” 











F ANY one had told her that she was capable of deliber- 

ately letting herself be loved by any but the One Ideal she 
would have stormed a rebuke. Yet here she was. . 
Through the delicious blur that blotted everything one 
question was looming large: ‘‘If’’—her voice bravely probed 
the thrall that held them—‘‘If it isn’t—comradeship, 
then—what?”’ 

“Don’t you know?” 

“It can’t—be—love!”’—with an effort at her former 
raillery—‘‘for love, you know, has gone out of fashion.” 

“Has it indeed?’’ His tone was baffling, wholly non- 
committal. 

She told herself that she must know before another moment 
passed, that all her high ideals demanded a definite answer; 
her self-esteem hung in the balance. Yet she clung a little 
longer to the moment’s rapture. Then: ‘‘Do you think” — 
her voice pushed on—‘‘ we can give it a name?”’ 

“Whatever it is’ —and his arm tightened about her—‘“‘it 
is ours, that’s certain.’’ His kisses again found her cheek, 





her 

‘““No, no!’’—and she gasped—“‘ not my lips.’ 

“Why not your lips?” 

“Not yet.” Instinctively she parried, jealous of each 
moment’s joy. 

“But why?” 


In the light they were passing her eyes opened fully on 
his. She took the plunge. ‘Because they are for—the 
man | shall marry.” She scarcely breathed as she waited for 
his reply. If it were neither comradeship nor the One Man 
there could be but one proper course. 

After a silence, ‘‘I understand,”’ he said; and she could 
not see the gleam of quick comprehension in his eyes and the 
expression of sudden resolve that crossed his face; ‘‘I fully 
respect that reserve.” 

She could not credit it, would not believe it yet, and 
stubbornly blinded her eyes. Her next bantering remark 
was stillexperimental: ‘‘ And, of course, thiscan’t be—that!”’ 

“Oh, no.” His reply was prompt and matter-of-course. 
“Tt can’t be that.” 

She pushed his arm from her as if it had been a viper, and 
sat up very straight. ‘I’m heartily ashamed of you—and 
of myself.” 

“‘ Ashamed ?”’ 

“Certainly. Did you suppose I was in the habit of letting 
myself be made love to like this?’”’ 

: Why, 1 didn’t suppose anything about it. I natu- 
rally—— 

“You naturally thought I was just like all the other girls 
you had kissed.” 

“Oh, no, not that’’—with a slight smile in the dark. 

‘Why, how dare you ”’ To think he did not repudiate 
theinference! ‘Oh,’ she burst forth, ‘‘take me home; please 
take me home!”’ 

““We have been headed for home for the last fifteen 
minutes, Miss Weatherly. But I sha’n’t leave you until 
you’ve given me a chance to explain.” 
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“He Dropped Upon One Knee by Her Side, and, Taking Possession Once More of Her Hand, Spoke Low and Decidediy” 
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The Romance of a Patient of Red Pepper Burns: By Grace S. Richmond 


AUTHOR OF “RED PEPPER BURNS,” THE “JULIET” STORIES, ETC. 


XIV 


SINE cold December morning Charlotte 
3 || Ruston, sweeping up her hearth after mak- 
ing the fire preparatory to bringing Madam 
Chase downstairs, heard the knock upon 
her door which heralded Mrs. Redfield 
Pepper Burns. It was a peculiar knock, 
reminiscent of the days of boarding-school 
when certain signals conveyed deep mean- 
ing. This particular triple tattoo meant 
“T have something to tell you.” 

Charlotte opened the door to bestow upon her friend 
enthusiastic greeting. ‘‘ You are worth looking at in those 
beautiful furs and with the frost on your cheeks,’’ she said, 
drawing Ellen in to the fire. ‘Furry hat and furry gloves— 
and furry boots, too, probably; let me see? I thought so,”’ 
as she examined Ellen’s footgear. ‘‘You could start on a 
trip to Greenland this minute and not freeze so much as the 
tip of your nose behind that wonderful muff.” 

“Tt will be Greenland on the Atlantic liner next week,’’ 
said Ellen, drawing off the enveloping coat at Charlotte’s 
motion and seating herself in Granny’s winged chair. ‘‘The 
trip to Germany is on foot at last. Red has had to put it 
off so many times I began to think we shouldn’t get away 
this year at all. But he’s taken our passage now and vows 
that nothing shall hinder. So I’m packing in rather a hurry, 
for we mean to be off on Saturday, though we shall not sail 
until Tuesday. One can always use a day or two in New 
York:?? 

“Lucky mortals! I wish I were going with you.’”’ Char- 
lotte said it gayly, but her eyes were suddenly wistful. 
‘How long will you stay? I shall miss you horribly.” 























‘““T WISH you were going, dear. Nothing could make me 

happier. We should be a great party then, for Doctor 
Leaver goes with us. It’s a sudden decision on his part. 
Red wrote him of certain work he wanted to do in the clinics 
and urged him to go along, thinking that it would be just 
the thing for him now after plunging into work again with 
such a will. You know they spent a year there together ten 
years ago, and Doctor Leaver wrote that the thought of 
going over the old scenes with Red tempted him beyond 
resistance. He’s been over several times since, but only for 
a special purpose of study. Of course both will do more or 
less observing in clinics now, but I imagine they will get in 
a bit of merrymaking. If I only had you to go about with 
me while they were busy I should ask nothing better.” 

“Will you be gone all winter?”’ 

“Oh, no; only two months in all. Neither Red nor 
‘Jack’—as he always calls him—feels that he can spare 
longer than that this time. So by the first of March you 
will see us returning to our own fireside and probably glad 
enough to get back to it. German fires, as I remember 
them, are by no means as hot as American ones. And that 
brings me to my plan for you and Madam Chase. I want 
you to come over and live in the house in our absence. 
There’ll be only Cynthia there, for Bob is to stay with 
Martha. He will be happier over there with her boys than 
with Cynthia. So you will have the whole house to your- 
selves and can be as snug as toast all through the heaviest 
part of the winter.”’ » ; 
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She smiled confidently at Charlotte, seeing no possible 
reason why her friend should object to an arrangement so 
obviously for the comfort of all concerned as this one. But 
to her surprise Charlotte slowly shook her head. ‘It’s 
a beautiful, kind plan and exactly like you, but I couldn’t 
think of accepting it.” 

““My dearest girl—will you tell me why? You would be 
doing me all kinds of a favor.”’ 

“No favor at all. Cynthia doesn’t need us to help her 
take care of the house. We shall be perfectly comfortable 
here, and—my business is here.” 

‘“‘Charlotte, I’m afraid you won’t be perfectly comfort- 
able. This room isn’t really warm this morning and it’s 
not an extremely cold morning. Through midwinter we’re 
likely to have very heavy weather, as you don’t know, not 
having spent a winter here.”’ 

‘‘Have you? Isn’t this your first winter North? You're 
just as much of a Southerner as I am; you don’t know a bit 
about Northern winters. You just imagine they must be 
dreadful.” 

“T’ve heard about the snowdrifts over the fences, the 
terrific winds and the intense cold. The storms will beat 
upon this little old house, and I shall think about it away off 
in Germany and be anxious. Please, Charlotte, don’t be 
unreasonable. Why in the world shouldn’t you do me a 
favor like this? Red wants it just as much as I do, particu- 
larly on the grandmother’s account. Think how comfort- 
able she would be in my living-room and in my guest-room. 
And I should so love to have her there.” 

“‘T suppose I’m an ungrateful person, but I truly don’t 
want to do it, Len. Of course you know I wouldn’t persist 
in a course that I thought would do Granny harm, but 
I don’t see how this can. She stays in bed in the morning 
as warm as toast until I bring her down here, and I don’t 
bring her until the room is thoroughly warm. I give her her 
breakfast here and keep her perfectly comfortable all day, 
as she can tell you. At night I take her up to a nest as cozy 
as a kitten’s, and she has her hot milk the last thing to send 
her off. Not a breath of discomfort touches her beloved 
head.” : 


HE two looked at each other, Charlotte’s expression 
proudly sweet, Ellen’s charmingly beseeching. 

“‘T can see it’s of no use,’’ admitted Mrs. Burns, dis- 
appointed, ‘‘but I’m very sorry. Wiil you promise me this? 
If at any time it seems to you that my plan is, after all, 
a better one for you than your own, will you be good and 
come straight over?”’ 

‘“‘T promise you that I'll take proper care of both of us and 
love you for a devoted friend. That ought to satisfy you. 
Do you know that as you sit there with that furry hat on 
your head and your cheeks glowing you’re the prettiest 
thing north of Mason and Dixon’s line?”’ 

“‘T know you’re a flatterer, as you always were. If I can 
rival you in that blue cotton—Charlotte, do you think you 
ought to wear cotton in December ?”’ 

“You wear gauze and low-cut gowns in the evening in 
January, don’t you?—and would in Labrador, if you went 
out to dinner. What’s the difference between silver tissue 
in the evening and blue cotton in the morning?” 

(Page 23) 


“Considerable difference, as you very well know. But 
you’re impossible to argue with this morning, and I must run 
back to my packing. Red won’t hear of my taking more than 
a certain quite inadequate amount of luggage and I have to 
plan pretty closely accordingly.” 

“That’s good for you. You don’t know the first thing 
about curtailing your desires, and he means to teach you. 
Perhaps he won’t limit you as to how much you bring home.” 

“T hope not. We shall stop for a week in Paris before we 
sail, and I mean to bring you the loveliest evening frock 
you've had in a long time. It’s no use forbidding me, for 
I shall do it just the same.” 

“I’m not going to forbid you,’’ laughed Charlotte Ruston, 
with her cheek against the furry hat. ‘‘I know when not to 
forbid people to do things I want them to do. Only make it 
blue, my blue, and have a touch of silver on it, and I’ll wear 
it and think of you every minute.” 

“It’s a bargain,’ and Ellen went away smiling, with the 
image of Charlotte in a blue-and-silver evening gown quite 
effacing for the moment the image of Charlotte in a blue 
cotton house dress, on a freezing winter morning in a chilly 
house. 


FEW dayslater the travelers were off. When Red Pepper 
Burns and Ellen came in to say good-by in the early eve- 
ning they found the little house as warm as even the most 
solicitous person could desire, and both the elder and the 
younger inmates looking so rosy and happy that doubts of 
their continued welfare seemed unreasonable. Charlotte, 
expecting them, was wearing a hauntingly attractive if old 
and oft-rejuvenated trailing frock of dull rose silk, the effect 
of which was to heighten the already splendid color in her 
face and to give her a certain air of grand lady which seemed 
hers by right, whether in the dignified old drawing-room 
Ellen remembered in the Ruston home or in this small 
apartment illumined by fire and candle light and graced by 
a little old lady in a lace cap and kerchief of fine lace. There 
were flowers on the table under the rose-shaded candles, too, 
and a tray with delicate glasses and a plate of little cakes. 
Altogether the whole atmosphere of the room was so 
comfortably hospitable, and the charm of Charlotte’s gay 
manner so convincing, that both her guests went away with 
the pleasant sense that they left real home happiness under 
the patched shingles of the roof and contentment greater 
than that found beside most hearths. 

‘‘Remember that James Macauley has promised to be a 
brother to you in my absence and will see you through any 
difficulty that may arise,’’ declared Burns, shaking hands. 
‘Arthur Chester claims the same privilege, and both will be 
only too happy to be called on. The small boys will vie with 
each other to keep your paths shoveled, and Bob wishes to 
be considered guard-in-chief.”’ 

“‘Cynthia would be flattered to be asked to help you in 
any way, dear,’’ Ellen urged. ‘She will be lonely with no 
one to cook for; do make her happy by letting her do things 
for you.” 

“You dear people,’’ Charlotte responded, ‘‘be assured 
that we will remember all these counsels. Don’t have us on 
your minds, but come back to us with the first crocus and 
know that we shall be wild with delight at seeing you.” 
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Burns stooped over Madam Chase’s chair and took both 
her small hands in his. ‘‘What shall I bring you from 
Germany, dear lady?” he asked. 

She always heard him better than she heard most people 
and laughed like a pleased child at the question. ‘‘I spent 
a winter in Berlin when I was a young woman,”’ said she. 
“‘T remember it clearly enough. There was a little shop on 
one of the strassen—I forget just which—where they sold 
pictures of the Emperor in little carved frames. William 
the First, it was then, grandfather of the present Emperor. 
I should like such another little picture of the present 
Kaiser, and thank you!”’ 

“You shall have it and something else of my own choos- 
ing, if I may. Good-by; may I kiss you good-by?”’ 

She permitted the privilege, beaming with pleasure under 
the reverent touch of her fair cheek. Then she gave Burns 
a parting admonition: ‘‘Take good care of that wife of 
yours; she is well worth it,” she said. 

‘“‘T realize that more every day, Madam Chase. I'll take 
care of her—with my life,’’ he said soberly, close to her ear. 

Then he bore Ellen away, both looking back with friendly 
eyes at the pair they left in the cottage and wishing them 
well with all their own hearts. 


XV 


OCTOR BURNS and Ellen had barely sailed when the 

first heavy snowfall of the season covered the world 
with a blanket of white, and this was the forerunner of 
almost continuous genuine winter weather. Nostorms such 
as Ellen had prophesied assailed the region until nearly the 
middle of January, but then came such a one as deserves no 
other name than the modern term of “blizzard.” 

‘“‘We’re going to show you the real article this time,” 
declared James Macauley, stamping his way in out of the 
snow one evening when the storm had been in progress for 
twenty-four hours without intermission. ‘‘I came over to 
assure you that if in the morning your roof had disappeared 
under a drift you might rest easy in the knowledge that you 
would surely be shoveled out before noon. My wife sent 
me over to find out if you had plenty of supplies on hand.”’ 

‘““We weren’t provided for quite so long a siege, but I was 
coming over to telephone from your house this morning. 
It’s a great storm, isn’t it? I think it’s fun, for it’s my first 
experience. Do tell your boys to come over and make a 
snow fort or something in my front yard.” 

“They'll be delighted, when the storm stops. There’s no 
use making forts now, you know.” 

“No, I didn’t know. I was preparing to go out this 
morning and play with them.” 

Macauley looked at her. ‘‘ Not in that dress, I hope,’’ he 
observed bluntly. ‘‘It bothers me the way women wear their 
thinnest clothes in the coldest weather. I wonder how I’d 
feel with the kind of rig you’re wearing. And it’s none too 
warm here, it strikes me—if you don’t mind my saying it—in 
spite of that good-looking fire.” 

‘““The room warms rather slowly in this extreme weather,” 
Charlotte admitted. She was standing close to the fire in 
the unquestionably summerlike dress of the blue cotton she 
chose for all her working frocks. With its low-rolling collar 
and short sleeves it certainly did not suggest comfort. If 
Macauley had suspected that beneath it was no compensat- 
ing wool he would have been considerably more concerned 
than he was. His wife was accustomed to explain to him, 
when he criticised the inadequacy of her attire, that she 
made up for it by some extra hidden warmth of clothing. 


E WALKED over to the windows. They were rattling 

stormily with each gust of the tempest, and as he held 
his hand at their edges he could feel all the winds of heaven 
raging in. ‘‘Jupiter!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘no wonder you are 
cold. That stage fire of yours can’t warm all outdoors. I'll 
send for some window-strips and nail you up.” 

‘Please don’t bother, Mr. Macauley. I was going to stuff 
them with cotton myself, and that will do quite well. If you 
will be so kind as to telephone this order to the grocery for 
me I shall be grateful.” 

He took the paper she handed him, and absently, after the 
manner of the householder, his eyes scanned it. 

‘‘Why, you want to order in larger lots than these!’’ he 
exclaimed. Then, as he looked up and saw her smiling 
without reply, he reddened and stammered hastily: ‘I beg 
your pardon; I looked without thinking. But if you don’t 
mind my advising you I’d say double each of these items 
at least; it’s economy in the end. And—where’s the meat 
order? Have you forgotten?”’ 

“There are eggs on the grocery list,’”’ said Charlotte, a 
little flame of color rising on her own cheek. ‘‘ Granny 
prefers those. But you may double each item if you wish. 
Probably you don’t realize that I’m not ordering for a 
family like yours, and things spoil quickly when kept in the 
kitchen as we keep ours.” 

“Of course you know your own affairs,’’ mumbled 
Macauley in some embarrassment. ‘But if you’d heard 
R. P. Burns charging me to look after you as if you belonged 
to me you’d pardon my impertinence.” 

‘‘T appreciate your interest,’ Charlotte assured him 
lightly. ‘‘But I’m really enjoying the new experience of 
this storm and don’t mind a bit how long it lasts. Granny 
is warm as toast upstairs with her little stove, and as she 
can’t hear the wind howl her spirits aren’t in the least 
depressed. I admit I don’t just always love to hear the 
wind howl. If it would be still about it I should like to see 
the snow blow my whole front lawn into drifts.” 

‘“‘T’m glad you take it that way. Martha insists that such 
storms are very depressing—principally, I believe, because 
they keep her from running in to see her neighbors. Well, 
I must be off. I'll send the youngsters over to shovel a path 
to your front door; I had to wallow through myself.” 

He went away and the storm raged on. The boys did not 
come over; their labors would have been of small avail if 
they had worked never so valiantly, for the drifts formed 
faster than they could have been shoveled away. Night 
fell with Nature still unappeased, and the wind, contrary 
to the prediction of the grocer’s boy when in the late after- 
noon he fought his way in with his basket of supplies, did 
not go down with the sun. 

In the middle of the night Charlotte, waking from an 
uneasy sleep, felt the house rocking so violently with the 
tempest that she became alarmed. She wondered if the 
shaking frame could withstand the continued shock. The 
air of the room felt very cold to her cheek, although, out of 
consideration for the unusual conditions, she had refrained 
from opening wide her window. The rush of cold seemed to 
be coming from the door which opened from her grand- 
mother’s room, and with a sudden fear she sprang out of bed 
and ran to investigate. With the first step inside Madam 


Chase’s door her bare foot encountered the icy touch of snow 
and she realized that a window was undoubtedly open to the 
full force of the storm. 

Without a thought of herself she rushed across the room, 
understanding what must have happened; the shaky little 
old window-frame had blown in, for the storm came straight 
from that direction. Yes, she stumbled upon it, lying on the 
floor. She picked it upand tried to replace it, but an instant’s 
struggle convinced her that this was impossible. With acry 
she ran to the bed, herself chilled through, her heart beating 
fast with fear. How long had Granny been lying there in 
the onslaught of wind and cold? 


HE seized upon the small figure huddled under the blan- 

kets, lifted it, blankets and all, and bore it into her own 
room. She laid it on her own cot, covered it with a mountain 
of clothing, and slammed the door between the two rooms. 
Then, shaking with cold, her teeth chattering, she dressed, 
answering the old lady’s one shivering complaint, ‘‘I thought 
I was very cold in my dreams, Charlotte. What has hap- 
pened?’’ with a shout of ‘‘It’s all right, Granny; you are 
safe in my room. I'll get you warm in a minute.” 

She ran down to the kitchen, heated water over a spirit- 
lamp, and made a stiff little hot drink which she carried 
upstairs with a hot-water bottle. The bag at Granny’s feet, 
the stimulating posset drunk, Charlotte felt easier about her 
charge, and went next at the task of making her comfortable 
for the remainder of the night. She ran down again and 
made up the fire in the fireplace, convinced that she must 
get the old lady downstairs, now that with each blast the 
terrible wind was filling one room with the storm and 
battling at the little old door to make an entrance into the 
other. Then she put on a coat and went up to wrestle with 
Granny’s bed,-while the wind swept around her and the snow 
flew across the room and stung her cheek. It was a hard 
task, getting the bed apart and down the stairs; but she 
accomplished it and set the frame up in the living-room far 
from the windows and with one side to the fire. Then she 
brought down springs and mattress, warmed the latter 
thoroughly at the blaze and put it in place. 

“Now, dear,” she said presently, bending over the cot, 
“T’m going to take you down to the fire. It’s too cold for 
you up here and you'll be perfectly comfortable there.” 

Granny, wrapped in many blankets, was not quite so 
light a load as usual, but Charlotte staggered down with her 
and soon had her at ease in her bed, freshly made up and 
warm with surrounding blankets. The room itself could not 
be so quickly warmed, but Granny knew no discomfort, nor 
realized that Charlotte, in spite of all her exertions, was still 
shaking now and then with chill and excitement. 

“You must get the window replaced at once, my dear,”’ 
she remarked sleepily from among her pillows. ‘‘It must be 
really quite a storm. I could feel the bed shake. Down 
here it seems quieter.” 

““Yes, Granny, much quieter. Go to sleep now and make 
up for lost time.” 

Her charge forgot to ask her what she meant to do herself, 
and presently dropped comfortably off into a deep slumber. 


CC piled on wood, making a rousing fire, and sat 
beside it for the rest of the night, wrapped ina blanket in 
the winged chair. She shivered away the hours, unable to 
become warm no matter how close to the fire she crouched, 
and in the morning was conscious that she had taken a 
severe cold, quite as might have been expected. But, as 
her chief anxiety was relieved by finding that Mrs. Chase 
awoke apparently not the least worse for her exposure, 
Charlotte made light to herself of her own ill feelings. 

She struggled across the street in the morning to telephone 
to a carpenter, and, as it was the dull season for workmen of 
his class, obtained one immediately. He proved a conscien- 
tious person who shook his head over the ancient window- 
frame and advised putting in a new one with a tightly fitting 
sash. By night the room was secure from the weather, and 
Mrs. Chase insisted on returning to it in spite of Charlotte’s 
entreaties that she remain downstairs. 

‘Nonsense, child,” she said firmly, ‘‘this is no place for 
me and my bed. Any of our friends are likely to come in 
at any time, and it is impossible to keep the room looking 
proper under such conditions. Besides I much prefer my 
own room. 
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“ Striding in Over the Snow Came a Tall Figure” 
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So at her bedtime Charlotte moved her back to her quar- 
ters, having heated them to a summer temperature with the 
small oil stove. 

“Poof!” said the little old lady, as she was brought into 
the room. “How unnecessarily warm it is here! Just 
because a storm rages outside, dear, why should it be neces- 
sary to heat this room so stuffily? The stove consumes the 
air. When I’m in bed you must open the window a bit and 
give me something to breathe.” 

“T was so frightened last night,’’ Charlotte explained 
hoarsely in Madam Chase’s ear, ‘‘I feel like doing you up in 
cotton wool lest such another cold wind blow on you.” 

“Why, what a cold you have, child!” cried her grand- 
mother, recognizing this undoubted fact more fully than she 
had yet done. ‘‘ You must make yourself some hot ginger 
tea or some hot lemonade and get to bed at once. Promise 
me you will do it, dear.” 

Charlotte promised, smiling in the candlelight. Then she 
tucked her charge in with more than ordinary care and 
jealously admitted a breath of fresh air into the room. The 
storm outside was still heavy, but the wind was less violent 
and it had changed its quarter. 

She went downstairs again, finding it too early for her own 
bedtime, weary though she was. 

Martha Macauley presently sent over a maid, commis- 
sioned to dispatch Charlotte across for an evening with 
the family, the maid herself to remain with Madam Chase. 
‘“‘Tf you have courage to come out in the storm,” the note 
read. 

“I’m afraid I haven’t, thank you,’’ Charlotte wrote back, 
and dismissed the maid with a word of sympathy for her 
necessary breasting of the drift-blown passage across the 
street. 

“Oh, it’s awful out!” the girl said. “I don’t think Mrs. 
Macauley knows how bad it is, not being out herself today, 
and Mr. Macauley away.”’ 


i TER making up her fire afresh and pulling the winged 
chair close Charlotte sat down before it. She was cold 
and weary and her head felt very heavy. She had put ona 
loose gown of a thin Japanese silk, dull red in hue, a relic of 
other days. Her hair was loosely braided and hung down her 
back in along, dark plait. Upon her feet were slippers, about 
her shoulders a white shawl of Granny’s. 

All the gay and gallant aspect of her, as her friends knew 
her, was gone from her tonight as she sat there staring into 
the fire. She still shivered now and then in the too thin red 
silk robe, and drew the shawl closer. Her heart was as heavy 
as her head, her mind busy with retrospect and forecast, 
neither enlivening. The courage which had sustained her 
through almost four years of endeavor was at a singularly 
lowebb tonight. Ithad ebbedlowat other times, but usually 
she had been able to summon it again by a mere act of the 
will, by a determination to be resolute, not to be downcast. 
Tonight, although she told herself that her depression was the 
result of physical fatigue and fought with all her strength to 
conquer the hopelessness of the mood, she found herself in 
the end prostrate under the weight of thoughts heavier than 
the spirit could bear. 

She sat there for an hour, then, still shivering, prepared to 
rake the ashes over the remains of the fire and go to bed. 
It occurred to her suddenly that before closing things up 
below she would see if Madam Chase were asleep or if she 
might need something hot to drink again. She went wearily 
upstairs, her candle flickering in the narrow passageway. 
It seemed somehow as if the whole house were full of small 
conflicting winds pressing into it through every loose 
window-frame and under each sunken threshold. 

She stooped over the bed, the candlelight falling on the 
small, white face. White—how white! With all its deli- 
cate fairness, had it ever looked like this before? With a 
sudden fear clutching at her heart she held the little flame 
lower. Sate 

She groped her way half blindly down the stairs, the 
candle left behind. As she reached the foot a stamping 
sounded upon the porch outside the living-room door. She 
ran toward it; never had sound of human approach been 
so madly welcomed. Before she could reach the door a 
knock fell upon it. 

She wrenched at the latch, finding the door frozen in 
place as it had been all through this weather. She tugged in 
vain for a moment, then a voice called from the other side: 
“Look out! I’m going to push!”’ 

With a catch in her throat, her heart pounding even more 
wildly than it had done before, she stood aside. What voice 
was that? It couldn’t be possible, of course, but it had 
sounded like one she knew in its every inflection, one which 
did not belong to any of her near-by friends. It could not 
be possible—it could not, but 

The door crashed open and a mound of snow fell in with 
it. Striding in over the snow came a tall figure in an envelop- 
ing greatcoat, covered with white from head to foot, the face 
ruddy and smiling. 





XVI 


OHN LEAVER turned and tried to close the door, but 

the mound of snow prevented. The wind was sweeping 
in with fury. ‘‘Go away from it,’ he commanded. “I'll 
see to it.” 

He kicked the snow out with his foot, crushed the door 
into place and turned about again. He stood still, looking at 
the figure before him—a figure with a startled face, wide eyes 
staring at him, breath coming short. Charlotte’s hands were 
pressed over her heart; she seemed unable to speak. 

“Did I frighten you, rushing in upon you at this time of 
night?’’ The smile on his face died; he looked as if she had 
put out a hand to hold him off. Then as he regarded her 
more closely he saw that which alarmed him. ‘‘Is anything 
wrong? Has something happened?”’ he asked hurriedly. 

She nodded, still staring with a strange, wild look. Then 
in a breath she found speech and action. ‘‘Oh, come!” she 
gasped. ‘Granny is—something has happened to Granny !”’ 
She ran and caught at his hand like a child, drawing him. 

“Just a minute,” he said quickly, releasing himself, and 
pulled off the snow-covered coat and frozen gloves and threw 
them to one side. Then he put out his hand to her. 

‘“‘Now!”’ he said, and they ran together to the stairs and 
up them. 

At the top Charlotte paused. ‘‘In there!’’ she whispered, 
and let him take the lead. 

Her hand held tight in his, he crossed the room. He took 
up the candle from the dressing-table, approached the bed and 
gave the candle to Charlotte. Letting go her hand he bent 
and looked into the still, peaceful old face—then made a brief 
examination. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 
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TILLSSISLISLISSSSLS. MERA 
HE suffragists feel that when women 
get the vote the world’s machinery 
will run smoother, and the women 
opposed feel that when women have 
| to vote the whirl will be worse than 
ever and the current toward the madhouse 
stronger; but neither of them want the strain 
of living increased. 

I don’t see that either of these views is closely 
related to facts. A suffragette has been defined 
by an observer, lacking possibly in sympathy, as 
awoman who wants something and thinks it’s the 
vote. That seems a fairly sound definition, for 
it is manifest to observers that behind the gen- 
eral suffragist desire for the vote there are vastly 
different attitudes of mind. There are women 
who want the vote as a suitable personal attri- 
bute, as they might covet a pearl necklace, ora 
house, or a frock, or something that they would 
look well in or that would add to their personal 
luster or distinction. There are others who want 
it as an instrument of power. They want some- 
thing either for themselves or for society which, 
they think, women’s votes will help them to get. 

There is Miss Jane Addams. She never seems 
to be reaching out for the vote for any use of 
personal embellishment, nor toadd todistinction 
or importance, which in her case would be hard. 
She seems to want it, incidentally, for women 
because of other things which she wants for them and 
for all mankind, and which, she thinks, would come 
sooner if women had the suffrage. These things that 
she wants belong to honest government by capable 
officers, and include such things as clean milk, limited 
hours of work especially for women, restriction of child 
labor, protection from unguarded machinery and indus- 
trial diseases, old-age insurance, the diversion of the 
pay of convicts from the pockets of contractors to 
the support of the convicts’ dependent families, and the 
extirpation, if possible, of prostitution. 
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WHAT ONE 
SUFFRAGIST 


Miss Addams, when she talks of 
these matters, talks of them ina 
HOPES TO GET fashion and with a breadth of 
ssspyeccecs «(View and precision of instance 

that makes you feel that what- 
ever Miss Addams is is right; and when she looms up 
as a suffragist that, too, becomes right by inclusion. 
Since Mrs. Julia Ward Howe died Miss Addams has 
— strongest argument the suffragists have. 

y! 

Because her self-effacing personality and the manner 
of her life and her spirit and her achievements attach 
people to her and to her opinions. | 

But so far as I know, which is very likely not far 
enough, the chief basis of her sentiment asa suffragist is 
that when women vote it will be easier to induce the 
Illinois Legislature to pass suitable statutes, and the 
courts to confirm and the administration to enforce 
them, and easier to induce Congress to piece them out 
where necessary with Federal legislation, and easier 
generally tocompel indecent people to behave decently. 

Time was when, if a person became conscious of sin, 
he repented. Now he tries to get a bill through the leg- 
islature. The old way had good points, but it is the 
fashion to abandon all the old retail ways and go in 
for wholesale methods. That fashion is not all good. 
Misconduct is bad, but legislation is an awful thing. 
But you don’t think so when Miss Addams talks about 
the need of enforcing proper statutes in Chicago. 

Beveridge’s Federal child-labor bill provided for 
denial of transshipment from State to State of com- 
modities produced in factories in which child labor 
was not properly limited and guarded. That bill, 
which to me seems scandalous, Miss Addams seems 
to have approved, as did most of the social workers. 
State rights and the fabric of government seem to be 
nothing to Miss Addams, and even parental and family 
rights seem to be very little, so much she has seen them 
abused, so much the duties that should go with them 
neglected. Her politics is clean milk, the protection of 
the young, conditions of life that are not incompatible 
with honest and wholesome living. But when it comes 
to connecting these things with women’s votes, where is 
she? The relation between them is entirely speculative. 
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HER CAUSES 
HAVE GOT 


‘In women as voters,” says Miss 
Addams’s fellow-townsman, Mr. 
oven as Del, Tye chal are a oe 
SSeS at the rules of procedure, cynical of 
excuses for inaction; not always, by any means, on the 
side of progress; making every mistake possible to 
ignorance and self-conceit.’”” And yet he wants them 
to vote, for he goes on: ‘“but transforming our politics 
from a vicious end to an efficient means—from a cancer 
into an organ.” 

Why does he think that? If Miss Addams is a true 
representative of womankind one may think of women’s 
votes transforming our politics from a vicious end to 
an efficient means, but so you could think of men’s 
votes doing if Robert DeForest or Jacob Riis were rep- 
resentative men. 

Mr. Dell finds Mrs. Pankhurst much more repre- 
sentative of womankind than Miss Addams. Mrs. 
Pankhurst, he says, “‘ has enabled us to see what women 
really are like, just as Miss Addams has by her mag- 
nificent anomalies shown us what women are not like.’’ 

But I guess Mr. Dell generalizes too much. Mrs. 
Pankhurst looks quite as unusual as Miss Addams. 
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HOLLINGER 


MR. MARTIN 


HEN WE SAY THAT ESSAY-WRITING HAS DIS- 
APPEARED FROM AMERICAN LITERATURE WE 
RECKON WITHOUT THE CHARMINGLY FACILE WORK 
DONE BY MR. EDWARD S. MARTIN EACH WEEK ON 
THE EDITORIAL PAGE OF “LIFE,” AND IT IS WITH 
THE SINCEREST PLEASURE THAT THE EDITORS 
OF THE JOURNAL PRESENT MR. MARTIN’S DE- 
LIGHTFUL WORK ON THIS PAGE, WHERE IT WILL 

APPEAR FOR SEVERAL NUMBERS TO COME. 

THE EDITORS. 


Neither of them is representative, but there is in Miss 
Addams a spirit that is more than hers; that was not 
born with her, nor will die with her, that knows neither 
sex nor race, nor depends on votes or laws, but works 
imperishably and with great rewards for the healing of 
the nations. Women’s votes may help Miss Addams’s 
causes or they may not. Her opinion of their useful- 
ness seems to be a matter of pure faith. But somehow 
the causes have got to win, and if women don’t make 
them win the men will have to. 

To be sure, it is nothing against an opinion that it 
restson faith more than on computable facts. I suppose 
that most of the great opinions that move the world 
have faith for their basis. Faith seems to be a higher 
intelligence than reason—‘‘the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things unseen”; certainly it 
is an ill-furnished soul who would not swap his com- 
putable expectations for his hopes. Anybody who has 
this mysterious confidence in the efficacy of women’s 
votes ought to want them as Miss Addams does, and 
strive and do battle and soap-box for them as so many 
other ladies do. For my part—and I speak humbly as 
a man should, professing no more than inability to see 
that women’s votes will be any better than men’s—I 
should be in a more glorious state of expectation of 
benefits to follow the triumph of the suffrage if domestic 
service were in a somewhat more popular case. 


WOMEN HAVE NOT 
SOLVED THE 


Mrs. Atherton is a suffra- 
gist, but less excited about 
SERVANT QUESTION {han sone ladies. | She 

sees : : 
SPD 1 EEE 3 it as to these States she 
speaks in a newspaper of the servant question as 
being far more important than the question of whether 
a woman should vote or not. To be sure the servant 
question is important, and it is a matter almost 
entirely controlled by women. It is a great domestic 
industry that machinery has not much affected, that 
increases in its demands with the wealth of the country, 
and that is better spread out over the country than 
any other paid occupation that engages women. It 
enormously affects the comfort and happiness of life, it 
is pretty well paid, it calls for skill, judgment, brains 
and training, and personality counts in it very much 
indeed. You hire nimble fingers and a capacity for 
consistent spelling to run your typewriter, and nimble 
fingers and some other limited capacity to tend a loom; 
but to live in your house and cook or wash or sweep or 
make beds you hire a whole woman. There is money 
enough spent on domestic service to make it an attract- 
ive calling; if it were an attractive calling it would 
relieve very much more than it does now the pressure 
that drives girls to the shops and factories in numbers 
that cheapen their labor. But it is not sufficiently 
attractive. Girls don’t like it because its industrial 
standing is not good, because it restricts their freedom 
too much, is too indefinite in its demands, and, I fear, 
because they don’t like to work for women. 

It is to laugh at that, but isn’t it true? I am told 
that domestic service has not yet wholly severed 
its connection with feudalism. I suppose the average 
woman employer of servants is strong on control and 
somewhat weak on liberty, is inclined to think of serv- 
ants as persons of ‘that class,’’ and suffers from some 
involuntary inability to deal with them on the basis of 
a common humanity. To be sure, it is a considerable 
achievement to deal with all people on that basis; to 
perceive that the offices of life have their various con- 
ventions and conditions of service, but that all the 
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people who fill them are the children of the King. 
But, as it is, domestic service is under the control 
of women, and if they had been able to make it 
more attractive I should have livelier hopes of 
what women’s votes may achieve for the condi- 
tions of life outside of the house. Miss Addams, 
of course, understands all that. She has com- 
plained that the lives of too many domestic serv- 
ants are dull rounds of drudgery. She has said 
that domestic service is the occupation that 
furnishes more prostitutes than any. other, and 
she has quoted Tolstoi’s words: ‘‘We constantly 
think that there are circumstances in which a 
human being can be treated without affection, 
and there are no such circumstances.” 

Two lots of men seem to me to bea little beside 
the mark in the aim of their energies: those who 
rush to trade in their birthright as voters for 
various political or social or personal favors, and 
those who exhibit tremors of apprehension at the 
thought that the world is going to be feminized. 
There are some men who have woman suffrage in 
the blood—want it, always did; believe in it, 
advocateit. There are others who think they see 
it coming and aspire to be on the reception com- 
mittee when it arrives. The good suffragists are 
welcome to all the members of this latter group. 
There is nothing men value more than women’s 
favor, probably nothing they value so much, 
but their attainment of it is quite apt to be inversely 
to their sacrifices. What the best women like best 
in men is manhood. It is not always to be had; and 
then, of course, they have to make the best of what 
semblance of it is obtainable. 


WHAT INSURGENT 
WOMEN ARE 


And as for the men who fear 
feminism, they show a curi- 


AFTER NOWADAYS 0US distrust of the powers 
that are male. The only 


Ss GEE . 
: sound claim the male creature 


has to be boss of the universe is based on, divine right. 
If the Creator intended that man should be boss, and 
equipped him with the facilities proper to that office, 
boss he will be and nothing can stop him. Votes of 
women will have no more effect on his mastership than 
so many boiled peas. He may be gentle, he may be 
patient, he may study to serve, he may shape himself 
to controlled submission, but, if natural mastership is 
in him, master he will be. If it is not Nature’s gift 
to him, and a necessary incident of progressive human 
life, then the sooner he finds his place the better. 
Anyhow he can do very little about it either way except 
to be himself and the best man he can be. 

Petty tyrannies over women, dogmatic denial to 
women of anything that they want and can attain 
and handle, will avail not a jot to keep man in power. 
Women are very enduring creatures who grow strong, 
and have distinctly grown to their present robust 
expansion on petty tyrannies and silly proscriptions. 

For centuries in China they bound the women’s feet 
to keep them in their place. And what did it finally 
come to? To Tsi-Ann, the woman autocrat! 

What the insurgent women nowadays are after 
seems to be not so much power—for they have a vast 
deal of that already—as advertisement. That is a 
commodity that is not very filling at the price, and 
is very apt to prove incompatible with power itself. 
When a car wheel thrashes they take it off. Whena 
machine goes noisily it goes to the shop. Advertise- 
ment is noise; it makes for jealousy, competition, 
hostility and retirement. The ladies are welcome to 
it if they like it, but it will not increase their power. 

Individual incidents may have a feminist cast and 
scare the timid. The equalization of the salaries of men 
and women in the public schools of New York has had 
the immediate effect of a waiting list of teachers with 
no names of men on it. That is bad. There are no man 
teachers waiting at the bottom of the line. But the 
schools must have a proper proportion of man teachers, 
and somehow, presently, they will get them. But 
another effect the raising of the women’s salaries has 
had is quite amusing and instructive. I hear that the 
enriched woman teachers have been getting married 
by shoals. 

I guess there is nothing that women can get but that 
men will promptly share. A woman's natural use of 
what she has seems to be to confer it on a man, and 
certainly a man’s natural use of what he can get is to 
confer it on a woman. 


NATURE ALWAYS Solet us try to be easy in our 
VINDICATES minds and await with forti- 
HER LAWS tude and due philosophy what- 

ever is coming to women and 
Sn EEE men. “No one tries to grind 
us down,”’ our new President says, “but we are all 
caught in a great economic system which is heartless.” 
And behind that economic system is Nature, forever 
seeking her ends and vindicating her laws, and fairly 
ruthless in her proceedings. Perhaps we shall be able 
to inculcate benevolence into our economic system, 
but Nature owns the road and will walk down the 
middle of it till the crash of doom, and will run over 
anything that gets in the way, without so much as 
saying ‘“ Honk, honk!” 
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HE first of the series of pages which 
the editor of THe LapirEs’ Home 
JourNAL is permitting me to fill 
ended with this question: “Is there 
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into a profession, dignified, beautiful and satis- 
fying?’’ Two important features of this work, 
which are not often treated in a professional 
manner and for which there is no general ade- 
quate training, have been touched upon—the 
handling of the household income and household 
labor. The present paper is devoted to a third 
problem closely related to these two; one which, 
generally speaking, is as far from an orderly and 
satisfying solution as they are, and for the same 
reasons: the failure to recognize in it something 


N 
Y 
more than an individual concern, something 


which has farreaching social and economic bear- 
ings and to which serious and orderly thinking 
should beapplied. I refer to the matter of dress. 

In the normal girl child the desire to make 
herself beautiful shows itself as early and as 
frankly as does her craving for a doll. It is 
Nature telling her what her work in the world 
is to be. This desire often stays with her to the 
end, its flame flickering long after her arms have 
ceased their desire to cradle a child. Scorn it, 
ridicule it, deny it, itis Nature’s will, andas such 
must be obeyed, andin the obeying it should be honored. 

But this instinct which has led men and women from 
strings of shells to modern clothes, like every other 
human instinct, hasits distortions. It isin the failure 
to see the relative importance of things, to keep the 
proportions, that human beings lose control of their 
endowment. Give an instinct an inch and it invari- 
ably takes its ell. The instinct for clothes, from which 
we have learned so much in our climb from savagery, 
has more than once had the upper hand of us. So 
dangerous to the prosperity and the seriousness of peo- 
ple has its tyranny been that laws have again and again 
been passed to check it ; punishments have been devised 
to frighten men from indulging it; whole classes have 
been put into dull and formless costumes to crucify it. 


THE GREAT Man gradually and in the main has 
PROBLEM OF Conquered his passion for a 

‘oday, in the leading nations of the 
ts herein world, he clothes rather than arrays 
SS>&<SS=_ himself. Woman has not har- 


nessed the instinct. She still allows it to drive her, 
often to her own grave prejudice. Evenin a democracy 
like our own woman has not been able to master this 
problem of clothes. In fact democracy has compli- 
cated the matter seriously. 

Under the old régime costumes had been worked out 
for the variousclasses. They were adapted both tothe 
purse and to the pursuit. They were fitting—that is, 
silk was not worn in huts nor homespun in palaces; 
slippers were for carriages and sabots for streets. The 
garments of a class were founded on good sound prin- 
ciples on the whole—but they marked class. Democ- 
racy destroyed class. The proscribed costumes went 
into the pot with proscribed positions. Under democ- 
racy we can cook in silk petticoats and go to the White 
House in a cap and apron, if we will. And we often 
will, that being a way to advertise our equality. 

Class costumes destroyed, the principles back of 
them—that is, fitness, adaptation, propriety, respon- 
sibility—were forgotten. The old instinct for orna- 
ment broke loose. Its tyranny was strengthened by 
the natural desire of the individual to prove himself 
superior to his fellow. In this country today we pop- 
ularly grade men by their money. The biggest man is 
the richest man. There are numbers of our people 
who have no way of imposing themselves as superior 
save by a display of wealth. The arraying of women 
in rich and varied costumes becomes a sign of a man’s 
position in society. Thus we have the anomaly in a 
democracy of a primitive instinct let loose, and the 
adoption of discarded aristocratic devices for proving 
you are better than your neighbor, at least in the one 
revered particular of having more money to spend. 


WE HAVE NO 
NATIONAL TASTE 


The complication of the 
woman’s life by this domina- 
IN DRESS tion of clothes is extremely 
serious. In many cases it be- 

SNS comes not one of the sides of 
her business, but he business of her life. Such undue 
proportion has the matter taken that one is sometimes 
inclined to wonder if it is not the real “woman ques- 
tion.” Certainly in numbers of cases it is the rock 
upon which a family’s happiness splits. The point is 
not at all that women should not occupy themselves 
seriously with dress, that they should not look upon it 
as an art as legitimate as any other; the difficulty 
comes in not treating it as an art based on sound 
principles, in not recognizing that it is aninterest which 
must be harmonized with other interests, given a 
proper proportion of attention and only that. 

Roughly speaking we may say that the woman who 
would master the question of dress, fit itinto her scheme 
of life, must recognize the following principles: 

The fitness of dress depends upon the occasion. 

The beauty of dress depends upon line and color. 

The ethics of dress depends upon quality and the 
relation of cost to one’s means. 

The failure to regard these principles leads the indi- 
vidual woman into all sorts of obvious pitfalls, but 


no possibility of developing the work A 
which Nature and society have laid upon woman R 
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MISS TARBELL 


O MODERN WRITER HAS PERHAPS SO SANELY 

AND STRONGLY POINTED THE WISE WAY FOR 
THE MODERN WOMAN AMID THE PRESENT UN- 
REST AS HAS MISS IDA M. TARBELL IN HER VIG- 
OROUS ARTICLES IN “THE. AMERICAN MAGAZINE,” 
AND IN HER RECENT BOOK, “THE BUSINESS OF 
BEING A WOMAN,” PUBLISHED BY THE MACMILLAN 
COMPANY. THE EDITORS OF THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL FELT THAT THEIR READERS WOULD 
ENJOY MISS TARBELL’S WHOLESOME ANALYSIS OF 
THE “WOMAN QUESTION,” AND ACCORDINGLY HER 
VIEWS, ADAPTED FROM HER ARTICLES AND BOOK, 
WILL BE PRESENTED IN SUCCESSIVE ISSUES. 


THE EDITORS. 


it does more: it prevents the development of those 
standards which are the safeguard of the unknowing 
and the untrained, standards strong and good enough 
effectually to impose themselves. 

We have no standards, we have no National taste in 
dress; there is only admirable skill in adapting fashions 
made in other countries. There is no National sense of 
restraint and proportion. It is pretty generally agreed 
that getting all you can is entirely justifiable. There is 
no National sense of quality; even the rich today in 
this country wear imitation laces. The effect of all this 
is a bewildering restlessness in costume, a sheeplike 
willingness to follow to the extreme the grotesque and 
the fantastic. The very general adoption of the ugly 
and meaningless fashions of the last few years—peach- 
basket hats, hobble skirts, slippers for the street—is a 
case in point. From every side this is bad, defeating 
its own purpose, corrupting National taste and wasting 
National substance. 


Moreover the false standard it 
sets up socially is intolerable. 


ADVANCEMENT It sounds fantastic to say that 
whole bodies of women place 


Se SSS_ their chief reliance for social ad- 


vancement on dress, but it is true. They are, or are 
not, as they are gowned. The worst of this fantasy is 
not only that it forces too much attention from useful 
women, but that it also gives such poise and assurance 
to the ignorant and useless. If you look like the women 
of a set you are as “‘good”’ as they, is the democratic 
standard of many a woman. If for any reason she is 
not able to produce this effect she shrinks from contact, 
whatever her talent or charm. And she is often not 
altogether wrong in thinking she will not be welcome 
if her dress is not that of the circle to which she aspires. 
Many a woman indifferently gowned has been made to 
feel her difference from the elegant company she has 
found herself among. If she is sure of herself and has 
a sense of humor this may be an amusing experience; 
to many women, however, it is an embittering one. 

The tyranny dress exercises over the woman in this 
American democracy is an old-enough theme. Indeed 
it has alwaysformed a part of her program of emancipa- 
tion. Out of her revolt against its absurdities has come 
the most definite development in American costume 
which we have had, and that is the sensible street 
costume, which, in spite of efforts to distort and dis- 
place it, awoman still may wear without differentiating 
herself from her fellows. 

The short skirt and jacket, the shirtwaist and the 
stout boots a woman is allowed today are among the 
many good things which the woman’s-rights move- 
ment of the 40’s and 50’s helped secure for us. Dress 
reformers were admitted to the ranks of the agitators. 
The initial revolt was thoroughgoing. Women dis- 
carded the corset, discarded it whenit was still improper 
to speak the word. They cut off their hair, cut it off 
in a day when every woman owned a chignon. They 
adopted bloomers. Yet bloomers proved too much for 
even the courage of dear Miss Anthony. For two years 
she wore them, and then with tears and lamentations 
resigned them. Inthat resignation Miss Anthony paid 
tribute, unconsciously no doubt, to something deeper 
than she ever grasped in the woman question. Her 
valiant soul met its master in her own nature, but she 
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did not recognize it. She abandoned her becoming 
costume because of prejudice, she said. What 
other prejudice ever dismayed her? She thrived 
on fighting prejudices; she met her woman’s soul, 


Ss and did not know it. 


But from the experiments and blunders and 
travail of some of these noble and early militants 
over the dress question has come, as I have said, 
our present useful and probably permanent type 
of street suit. In this particular the American 
woman has achieved a genuine democratization 
of her clothes. The experience of the last two 
years—Fashion’s open attempt to make. the 
walking suit useless by tightening the skirts, 

Y] and bizarre by elaborate decorations—has in the 
Y main failed. Too many of us yielded more than 


y we ought in breadth of skirt, in thickness of 
Aq soles and height of heels, in simplicity of waist 


and convenience of shape in headgear; never- 
theless the walking suit has weathered the attack. 
Here, then, is a standard established, and estab- 
lished on one of the great principles of sensible 
clothing, and that is fitness. It shows that the 
true attack on the tyranny and corruption of 
clothes lies in the establishment of principles. 

But how establish them? These principles 
are teachable things. Let a woman once grasp 
them and the vagaries of style will become as 
distasteful as poor drawing does to one whose 
eye has learned what is correct, as lying is to one who 
has cultivated the taste for the truth. 


GIRLS SHOULD 
BE TAUGHT 
HOW TO DRESS 


Martha Berry tells of an illumi- 
nating experience in her school 
‘a oe mountain girls. “4 
ad taken great pains to teac 
Se SESS them correct standards and prin- 
ciples of dress. She had been careful to see that sim- 
plicity and quality and fitness were all that they saw in 
the dress of their teachers. Then one day they had visi- 
tors, fashionable visitors in hobble skirts and strange 
hats, and jingling with many ornaments. They were 
good and interesting women, and they talked sympa- 
thetically and welltothe girls. Miss Berry wascrushed. 
‘What will the girls think of my teachings ?’’ she asked 
herself. ‘‘They will believe I do not know.”’ But that 
night one of her assistants said to her: ‘‘I have just 
overheard the girls discussing our visitors. They liked 
them.so much, but they are saying that it is such a 
pity that they could not have had you to teach them 
how to dress.” 

I know of one case in which a young, overdressed 
girl, who had been intelligently instructed in a New 
York school, not only utterly revolutionized her own 
clothes, but out of her allowance also actually hired a 
“‘dressy’’ mother to lay aside a huge ‘“‘rat’’ and to give 
up cheap lace on her blouses forever. 

With such results as these to encourage us is it too 
much to hope that in time we may get into the heads 
of all women, rich and poor, that an openwork stocking 
and a low shoe for winter street wear are as unfit as 
they all concede a trailing skirt to be? In time we may 
even hope to train the eye until it recognizes the dif- 
ference between a beautiful form and a grotesque one, 
between a flowing line and a jagged one. In time we 
may restore the sense of quality which our grandmothers 
certainly had, and which almost every European 
peasant brings with her to this country. 

But there is more in the sound instruction in dress 
than the effect which may be produced on dress itself. 
The educational value of this kind of teaching is to my 
mind very great. A girl can be taught through this 
matter of dress, as directly perhaps as through any- 
thing that concerns her, the importance of studying 
human follies. Follies grow out of powerful human 
instincts, ineradicable elements of human nature. 
They would not exist if there were not at the bottom 
of them some impulse of Nature, right and beauti- 
ful and essential. The folly of woman’s dress lies 
not in her instinct to make herself beautiful, it lies 
in her ignorance of the principles of beauty, of the inti- 
mate and essential connection between utility and 
beauty. It lies in the pitiful assumption that she 
can achieve her end by imitation. 


NOTHING MORE 
IMPORTANT IN 


Moreover through this 
study she can be made to 


‘ grasp the truth which women 
WOMAN'S BUSINESS <5 generally suspect today— 


SS # KE = : * 
== KEES that is, the importance of the 


common and universal things of life; the fact that all 
these every-day processes are the expressions of the 
great underlying truths of life. The question of dress 
is one of those great every-day matters on which the 
moral and physical well-being of society rests: one of 
those matters which, rightly understood, fill the every- 
day life with big meanings, show it related to every 
great movement for the betterment of man. Indeed 
there is nothing in the woman’s business which has 
more important social and economic bearings than 
dress has. It is mixed up with the most serious prob- 
lems of the day—the cost of living, cloth adulteration, 
the woman in industry, the social evil. It is of its 
bearings on these distressing problems that this page 
will be devoted next month, 
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HE Governor of Arkansas, when he 
returned from the conference of 
Governors last winter, where there 
had been a spirited discussion on the 
iniquity of contract labor in prisons, 
promptly pardoned three hundred and sixty 
convicts from the State penitentiary in order to 
wipe out three convict-laborcamps. Thisaction 
dramatically focused public attention upon the 
wrong of leasing convicts to private individuals 
to be exploited for profit. 

Such a stirring challenge to an old wrong 
which has long been regarded as part of the exist- 
ing order is accepted by the community only 
if public sentiment has been prepared for it, 
and that this action was received with compla- 
cency—even with admiration—is convincing 
proof of the widespread compunction in regard 
to convict labor. 

The agitation against it has been carried on 
for many years; it is part of the effort to do 
away with penal servitude as a surviving vestige 
of the old slave systems. The same moral forces 
which fifty years ago overthrew slavery in 
America and serfdom in Russia are today tending 
to limit and to change this penal form of slavery 
until it, too, shall be considered of the past. 

The right of a convict to wages for his labor, 
above those required for his maintenance, is 
slowly being recorded in legislation throughout the 
civilized world, although it wavers in an uncertain 
manner between the conception of the wage as a 
privilege and of the wage asa right. 

The system has yielded slowly because its roots go 
deep into human motives. From the time that the 
galley was substituted for the death penalty because 
the condemned men could thus be made more useful, 
the economic value of the labor of the criminal has 
directly affected his method of punishment. 
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THE CONTRACT Moreoveraconfusion has long ex- 


SYSTEM OF isted between the vagrant—the 
PRISON LABOR _ who en. not work—and 
hes the criminal. The difference be- 


tween the two has never been 
clearly established. Harsh discipline, on the one hand, 
is still maintained in English workhouses where mere 
vagrants are confined, and, on the other hand, crim- 
inals have traditionally been employed in arduous and 
hazardous occupations. Some of the blackest chapters 
in American history, certainly since the abolition of 
slavery, could be written from the experiences of pris- 
oners on remote farms and swamps where the private 
employer furnishes the guards and has full power of 
punishment. The present use of prisoners in industrial 
processes which bear no relation to their reformation 
or earning power is in the line of direct descent from 
such history. 

Although all but twenty-three of the States in the 
Union have nominally abolished the old contract 
system of prison labor the average prison is still a great 
industrial establishment run for the profit of private 
citizens. 

The cost of feeding a man in prison is less than fifteen 
cents a day, and of clothing him less than fifteen dollars 
a year. The salaries are low; the keepers and guards 
average from six to nine hundred dollars a year, the 
wardens from two to four thousand a year. 

The prison manufacturer has many advantages 
which are unfair. He gets his factory—that is, the 
prison—rent free; he gets his light and power free; in 
some prisons where the warden is a political appointee 
he dictates the wage he is willing to pay, which is as low 
as twenty-five cents a day. 

Yet in spite of these advantages these huge estab- 
lishments not only do not declare dividends, but they 
show an actual deficit each year to the State, some of 
them as high as three hundred thousand dollars. 

One line of agitation against the contract system of 
prison labor, and by far the most vigorous one, has 
been carried on by economists and trade unionists 
who have continually pointed out the disturbing con- 
ditions which result when prison-made goods are sold 
in the open market. This effort has resulted in a mass 
of legislation, some of it confusing and most of it 
futile; the prison output has been limited by laws 
which provide that only a certain number of convicts 
may be engaged in any one line of manufacture, and by 
restrictions on the use of machinery; it has been made 
illegal to sell prison-made goods in the State in which 
they are produced; in other States, such as California, 
convicts may be employed only on public works and 
highways; still other States provide that convict-made 
goods shall be sold only to a preferred market. 


CARE NEEDED Simultaneously with this agita- 
FOR PRISONERS’ tion another mass of public opin- 
FAMILIES ion is being formed against convict 

labor. The State has begun to 
SaaS regard the convicts as wards who 
should be protected from exploitation, quite as chil- 
dren are protected by legislation because they are 
helpless and unable to make satisfactory contracts for 
themselves. Furthermore in the very midst of the con- 
tract system it has been found expedient to give the 
convicts the incentive of reward. Thus some States 
allow their convicts, if good, a penny a day; some 
States allow them, if good, a plug of tobacco or a drink 
of whisky; in still other States the convicts, if good, 
are allowed pay for overwork. 
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MISS ADDAMS 


O WOMAN IN AMERICA TODAY IS SO CLOSELY 
IN TOUCH WITH THOSE GREAT SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC MOVEMENTS THAT ARE OUTSIDE OF 
THE HOME AND YET VITALLY TOUCH THE HOME AS 
JANE ADDAMS, OF HULL-HOUSE, CHICAGO. THE 
HOME-SHELTERED WOMAN OFTEN HEARS ABOUT 
CHILD LABOR, THE WORKING-GIRL’S WAGE, LABOR 
STRIKES, CONVICT LABOR, THE EMIGRANT PROB+ 
LEM, ETC., BUT A COMPREHENSIVE, AUTHORITATIVE 
EXPLANATION OF WHAT THESE VITAL QUESTIONS 
REALLY MEAN HAS NOT OFTEN COME HER WAY. 
MISS ADDAMS WILL, MONTH BY MONTH, ON THIS 
PAGE EXPLAIN WHAT THEY MEAN AND IN WHAT 
DIRECTION LIE THEIR REMEDIES—OFTEN IN THE 
HANDS OF THE AMERICAN WOMEN THEMSELVES. 
IF ANY POINT IN THIS ARTICLE DOES NOT SEEM 
PERFECTLY CLEAR ANY QUESTIONS WILL BE 
ANSWERED BY MAIL IF A STAMPED, ADDRESSED 
ENVELOPE IS INCLOSED. ADDRESS MISS ADDAMS 
IN CARE OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


THE EDITORS. 


At the present moment help is also coming from the 
people who are urging the care of the prisoners’ families 
and the claims they have upon the prisoners’ earnings. 
This at least has the advantage of considering the pris- 
oner in his domestic relations. 

Nothing is more striking than the difference between 
the estimate of a convict given by his court record and 
the estimate held by the members of his family. Only 
yesterday I talked to a poor old mother about her son 
who is in the State prison ona grave charge involving 
traffic in white slaves. She remembered his unfailing 
kindness to her and the fact that he had been her 
support, and she desired to live only that she might aid 
in his release. 

I easily recall a dozen splendid women whom I have 
known to toil early and late in the forlorn hope 
that they might ‘‘ keep the children together until he 
comes out.” 

A woman whose husband was in the penitentiary for 
seven years, because he forged a check to make the 
last delayed payment on their little house, scrubbed in 
a downtown building with hours from half-past six to 
nine in the morning, and from four to eight o’clock in 
the evening, so that she was always away at the very 
time that the children were at home from school. She 
did not realize until her oldest child, a boy of thirteen, 
was arrested for petty larceny that in striving to take a 
father’s place she had also deprived her children of a 
mother’s care. She worked on, trying to support three 
persons on five dollars a week, until her little girl was 
brutally assaulted on the street, when she gave up the 
struggle and sent the children to institutions only one 
year before their father’s return. 


WHAT SOME That the State is beginning to 
STATES HAVE ‘realize its own stupidity in regard 
DONE vi banc walt saree sb bs evi- 

enced by the fact that twenty-one 
SSeS State legislatures in session in 1911 
made some provision for the State’s assumption and 
operation of the industries in its own prisons, which is 
the necessary beginning of any arrangements for the 
support of dependents. At the present moment, while 
in twenty-four States legal provision is made that a 
modicum of the convict’s earnings may go to his 
dependent family, for one reason or another the laws 
are almost useless. In Illinois, for instance, the law 
provides that ten per cent. of the earnings of the prison 
may be thus expended, but the use of the law is 
discretionary and has never beenenforced. The State 
of California allows one dollar and fifty cents a day 
for this purpose, but as the supervisors of the work 
upon highways agree that prisoners are not profitable 
at such a price very few of the families are thus bene- 
fited. Even when from five to ten per cent. of the 
day’s earnings, or wage for overtime, is turned over to 
the prisoner’s family, the convict’s wage is so small 
that this amounts to a pittance only. Minnesota and 
Michigan have good laws, but with the exception of 
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the House of Correction in Detroit the result to 
the prisoner’s family approximates only fifty 
dollars a year, and so on throughout the entire 
list. But surely now that the public conscience 
is aroused better results must come in time. 

It is estimated that one hundred and fifty 
thousand people—mostly men—are put behind 
prison bars each year. Assuming that one-third 
of these are married men, each with a wife and 
three children—a small estimate—it means that 
two hundred thousand women and children each 
year become dependent upon their own exertions 
or upon charity, through no fault of their own. 

The United States Bureau of Labor recently 
made an investigation of conditions in two hun- 
dred and ninety-six penal institutions of this 
country. They found 86,036 prisoners; of these 
ninety-three and: seven-tenths per cent. were 
men and six and three-tenths per cent. were 
women. They found that 2774 of the prisoners 
were ill and unable to work; 21,403 were em- 
ployed in the cleaning, cooking, etc., about the 
prisons; 51,172 were engaged in industrial occu- 
pations (the majority of their labor controlled by 
prison contractors), and 10,686 were totally idle, 
doing absolutely nothing. If these 10,686 men 
could be employed at even a dollar a day apiece 
it would mean more than three million dollars 
a year for their families; and if the earnings of 
the 51,172 were available more than fifteen million 
dollars in addition could be employed for the support 
of the prisoners’ families. 


SUITABLE Doubtless the best solution is com- 
LABOR FOR _ing through the preferred market of 
EACH CLASS pecitd 2.1. It is a 
very State having a population o 
Sar e<SSZS_ two million or more és wanes all 
its convicts in the manufacture of articles for the use of 
the States, and the prisoners in every State should be 
so Classified and grouped that suitable labor can be 
provided for each class. Acertain number of convicts 
can be employed in road building, farm work, erection 
of buildings and other outside work. Another group 
can be employed at productive labor and the manu- 
facture of merchandise. The products of such labor 
should be sold for the use of the State. The prisoner’s 
maintenance should be deducted and the remainder 
of his earnings should go to the support of his family. 
An investigation of New York State prisons showed 
that twenty million dollars’ worth of goods bought by 
the State for use in State institutions, if necessary could 
have been manufactured by the prisons which were 
then turning out less than one million dollars’ worth of 
goods used by the other State institutions. 

The direct employment would also result in greater 
safety to the prisoners. The contractor who is inter- 
ested only in exploiting the prisoner for his labor power 
is inevitably careless of his safety, so that not infre- 
quently the prisoner is injured while in prison and 
leaves it incapacitated from earning his living. Two 
such cases have lately come under my observation. 
One, a colored boy of nineteen, was sent to prison on 
an indeterminate sentence of from one to fourteen 
years for stealing an overcoat. Twoor three days after 
his parole was secured his foot was crushed in the stone 
quarry in which he had worked for four years, and he 
was obliged to remain in the prison five weeks longer 
because it was necessary to amputate the injured foot. 
Another young man had been sent to the penitentiary 
for twenty years for stealing some food one night when 
he was tramping the country, cold and hungry. He 
had been in the penitentiary for a year and a half and 
was put to work in the machine shop, where he met 
with an accident; he left after his parole had been 
secured, with the fingers of his right hand gone and his 
health so shattered that he is now in a hospital for 
consumptives. It is not unusual for prisoners to con- 
tract consumption in prison. From forty to sixty per 
cent. of the deaths in prisons are due to this disease, 
while the average rate outside is only fourteen per cent. 


PROPORTION OF We all are apt to feel that the 
FEEBLE-MINDED manconfined ina penitentiary is 
CONVICTS pg ig ny i ged 

e weak men who have been 
SESE OSS = cent there because they could 
not resist the temptation of our complicated society, 
and the large group who are actually feeble minded. 
It is estimated that twenty-five per cent. of the adults 
in State prisons are feeble minded, while in juvenile 
institutions the percentage is as high as fifty per cent. 
The essential wrong comes in separating them, in our 
understanding and sympathy, from the rest of the 
world, and in forgetting the reaction upon the rest of 
society of the treatment accorded them. 

An English philosopher has said that “dealings with 
the criminal mark the zero point in the scale of treat- 
ment which society conceives to be the due of its various 
members. If we raise this point we raise the stand- 
ard all along the scale. The pauper may justly expect 
something better than the criminal, the self-supporting 
man and woman something better than the pauper.”’ 

When treatment at the zero point is corrupt and 
unjust the entire community suffers and all social 
standards are lowered. 
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I evidence of their support of 
the rapidly spreading move- 
ment for American fashions for 
American women the wife and 
daughters of the President of the 
United States present on this and 
the opposite page their personal 
selection of American-designed 
dresses. The design shown on 
this page was personally selected 
by Mrs. Wilson and represents her 
choice from the collection of 
designs submitted. Each of the 
three designs on the opposite 
page was personally chosen by 
the President’s daughter whose 
name is given underneath, and 
represents in each instance her 
individual choice from the col- 
lection of designs submitted. 
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Selected by Miss Eleanor Wilson 





The Youngest Daughter 
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MISS JES 
The Next Youngest Daughter 
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The Eldest Daughter 


MISS MARGARET WILSON 














Selected by Miss Margaret Wilson 









































































































A Department Under the Auspices of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


By Mrs. Mary I. Wood, Manager of the Bureau of Information 


This department of “ What Women’s Clubs are Doing,” in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, has received the official indorsement of the Board of Directors 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and its information will be personally gathered by the editor appointed by the General Federation. 


Mrs. Percy V. PENNYBACKER, President, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


LUCRETIA L. BLANKENBURG, First Vice-President. 





Day only a little distance away, the club 

women of our country are bestirring 
themselves to make more beautiful the high- 
ways and byways, the parks and vacant lots, 
the home grounds and the school yards. In 
almost every town there are women and chil- 
dren ready and eager to do constructive work 
of this kind, and in many cases the one thing 
lacking is the knowledge of what to do and 
how to proceed to do it. 

There is a woman in the State of Wisconsin 
who told me how to do it, and she will, I 
know, be glad to tell others how she and her 
associates in the _ Improvement Association of 
Portage, Wisconsin, have accomplished what 
seems to some of us less experienced ones but 
little short of amiracle. Their great work has 
been going on for five or six years. It is the 
result of experiments, some of which proved 
to be wise, and one, at least, otherwise. They 
began with the not unusual offering of prizes 
for the greatest improvement in back yards, 
but it was so difficult to award these prizes 
fairly that this feature of the work was given up. 

The second feature wasthe planting of shrub- 
bery and otherwise improving the school yards of the village. 
These yards had hitherto been ‘‘as bleak and unadorned as 
a desert,” but so satisfying was the result that the School 
Board voluntarily assumed the work of planting all the 
remaining yards. The third feature came tostay. This was 
the work of sending cut flowers to a near-by Settlement for 
distribution to the sick, to hospitals, to tenements and to 
children. The details of this work are as fascinating as 
a story, and the chairman of the Children’s Auxiliary 
Committee will gladly relate them to you. 


N® that the spring is well on, and Arbor 





But the major achievement of this committee was the home gardens 
and the resultant flower show. How the gardening was conducted; 
how the seeds were obtained and distributed ; how, out of eight hundred 
and ninety school-children of both parochial and public schools, five 
hundred and ten helped; how the successful ones received prizes and 
the unsuccessful ones were consoled; the social success of the flower 
show itself; and, best of all, the splendid spirit which was engendered 
by this working together—these are the vital gains. Couldn’t you try 
the same plan ? 


The Value of the Civic Department of a Club 


O YOU not have a vision of the good which might be 

accomplished if your club had a civic department in 

which all the women of your city or town united to work for 
that city’s good? 

No woman desires to enter the club for anything but good, 
for there is nothing but good to be had in a club where the 
true’meaning of the club movement has taken root. Do you 
live in a large town? Then note a few of the things which 
the nine hundred and twenty members of the Chicago 
Woman’s Aid accomplished; then write to the president of 
the club and ask for particulars, that your club may go and 
do likewise. 

Let us see what this club has done in just one public- 
school building in the city of Chicago. The Education 
Committee of the Woman’s Aid asked the coéperation of the 
Board of Education in conducting a Social Center in one of 
the schools in the closely inhabited part of the West Side. 
During the winter of 1911-12 the school was open thirty-two 
evenings; there were thirteen thousand people, all told, in 
attendance. Among the social and other activities con- 
ducted there were social dancing, gymnastic dancing, basket 
ball, dramatics, chorus work, a debating club for boys, a 
cooking school for mothers, shower baths for men, lectures 
in Yiddish and in English, moving-picture and stereopticon 
lectures, and a game-room for boys. 

Last winter the work was enlarged even more and included 
a civic club for men, a boys’ manual-training club, work in 
higher dramatics, a Yiddish reading-room for adults and a 
study-room for day-school children. The mothers are taught 
in the cooking club to understand food values, to make 
simple, wholesome dishes for the home table. The lectures 
are on popular, civicand local themes. The study-room is in 
charge of a competent teacher who gives help where needed, 
selects reading material for those having no ‘“‘home work” 
and creates a pleasant atmosphere for all the children who 
would otherwise be on the street at night. 

This is the work of but one branch of this great demo- 
cratic club; the president will tell you more of its social- 
welfare work and of its work for the children and for the city. 
Write to her; her letters are an inspiration in themselves. 

Does it seem to you that such work can be accomplished 
only by the education department of -a great 
club in a great city? If it does seem so write 








The Ebell, the Women’s Club of Los Angeles, Has a Beautiful and Artistic Home 


Safe and Sane Fourth-of-July Celebrations 


ORE children are injured in an “‘ old-fashioned’’ Fourth- 

of-July celebration thaninany other way. Has yourclub 
plans for a safe and sane celebration this year? Independence 
Day might be made a source of patriotic inspiration tochildren 
and adultsalike. In San Francisco it needed a terrible object 
lesson to inaugurate a sensible celebration, but that city now 
holds mass meetings where patriotic addresses are made, has 
instructive and interesting entertainments for the children, 
and displays fireworks only under proper supervision. 

In many cities the women’s clubs have undertaken to 
bring about this wholesome change. In Fort Worth, Texas, 
the City Federation inaugurated the safe and sane celebra- 
tion, and fully fifty thousand people assembled in the parks, 
where the program which was carried out included a barbe- 
cue, athletic sports, baby shows, band concerts, patriotic 
songs by children,and the awarding of more than one hundred 
prizes for the winners in the different contests. The codpera- 
tion of the Mayor and the Police Commissioner was secured, 
and all fireworks were barrei—the anti-fireworks ordinance 
being strictly enforced—and not an accident was reported 
in the city as a result of the celebration. If the club women 
of Fort Worth can do this why not see what the club women 
of your city or town can accomplish? 

Is your club near the line of the great Canada-to-the-Gulf highway? 
Do you wish to help in this movement to extend a great roadway, with 
parks, lakes, bird sanctuaries and public recreation grounds, to the end 
that alltourists traveling from the Canadian line to the Gulf of Mexico 
may have pleasure and comfort? The Etude Club of Denison, Texas, 
has given valuable aid tothis movement and is vigorously pushing 
the plan to plant pecan and other native trees along the magnificent 
macadamized roads in the Denison district. Its work has received the 
hearty approval of Audubon societies, civic leagues, water conserva- 
tionists, community lake advocates, playground experts and health 
enthusiasts. The president of the Etude Club will gladly tell you more 
of the plan and of the work of her club if you will write to her. 








The Aim of This Department 


Is to act as a clearing house of specific information by 
which the one club that has found the proper methods 
of working out some concrete, practical problem of our 
common life, and has achieved results, may help those 
other clubs that are trying to do a similar kind of work 
in their communities. 

For every report of such club work sent the editor 
of the department, that is accepted for publication, 
THE JOURNAL will pay five dollars. Reports should 
not exceed two hundred words in length and should tell 
not only the work accomplished, but also the methods 
employed. Do not inclose stamps, as no reports can 
be returned. Address Mrs. Mary I. Wood, Room 4, 
Congress Block, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

Furthermore, if any club or club member who would 
like to know more in detail the methods by which any 
work here briefly told about was accomplished, will 
write to the Secretary of the club that did it (that is 
why the full name and location of clubs are given on this 
page), and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope, the 
information will be gladly sent. 











The Fight for Clean and Pure Foods 


head tidy housekeepers have been offended 
by the lax methods employed in the hand- 
ling of meats and market produce in their 
home towns. The open exposure of fruits and 
vegetables beside the doors of grocery stores; 
the unprotected fish and meat, covered with 
flies; the dust-laden counters upon which the 
packages are wrapped—these and many other 
too familiar sights, as well as the hidden dis- 
order and uncleanliness of the back store, 
restaurant kitchen and bakery cook-room, 
have moved the club women in many localities 
to ask themselves whether clean and pure foods 
were not a part of their public as well as their 
private concern. 

In Tacoma, Washington, there lives a woman 
whose name has weight alike among the city 
officials who enforce and the shopkeepers who 
evade the laws of city and State. Mrs. Overton 
G. Ellis, who, by-the-way, is Vice-Chairman of 
the General Federation Department of Public 
Health, had a most interesting, instructive and 
satisfactory experience in bringing about food 
reforms in Tacoma. Moreover she is full of 
her subject and glad to be of value to other club women. She 
will direct your club into paths of helpful service. 

How many times in the last year have you passed and repassed some 
particularly offensive bit of refuse which had been cast aside by some 
corporation or manufactory, and by it forgotten? For fully twenty-five 
years an old iron boiler, discarded by the railroad company, lay half 
buried in débris, with rust and decay adding to its general unsightliness, 
in the town of Palatka, Florida. Mrs. George Gay is the chairman of 
the civic department of the Florida State Federation, and her home is 
in Palatka. Her trained eye determined to rid her town of this eyesore, 
and one morning her neighbors saw her directing a gang of workmen 
who were digging a monster hole, into which the old boiler was tumbled 
and the ground covered with grass and flowers planted thereon. 





Results That Stand for Snappy Work 


CLOSE and intimate study of the civic work of the 
women’s clubs reveals that the best and most satis- 
factory work is done, almost without exception, in harmony 
with, and not in opposition to, the town and city. An ex- 
cellent example of the amount of constructive work which 
the club women of one city can accomplish working in har- 
mony with the city authorities is found in the history of 
the civic attainments of the Seattle, Washington, City 
Federation. These women have done much without outside 
assistance, such as establishing the first kindergarten in the 
public schools and paying the salary of the kindergartner. 
The first children’s playground was an example of their 
work in conjunction with the Park Board. The Juvenile 
Court was largely the result of the combined efforts of the 
club women and Judge Frater. When this court was first 
established the club women paid half the salary of the pro- 
bation officers. The club also paid half the salary of a depot 
matron, until the railroad officials were convinced of her 
value. Through the efforts of the Federation a law was 
passed which prohibits girls from acting as messengers; the 
prison windows were provided with screens; three matrons 
were placed in the county jail; a proposed public thorough- 
fare through the beautiful Woodlawn Park was prevented. 
Unique among the civic days of club women stands the placing of a 


town clock, purchased at an expense of one thousand dollars, in the 
tower of the county courthouse in the city of Boulder, Colorado. 


The Clubs’ Care of Cemeteries 


HE civic work is not confined to the habitats of the 
living citizens, but extends often to the care of the last 
resting places of those who have gone beyond. 

The club women of Okmulgee, Oklahoma, have bought the 
ground for a cemetery, improved it and deeded it to the city. 

Caring for the potter’s field in the local cemetery has been 
for several years the loving work of the members of the 
Madison, Nebraska, Woman’s Club. 

The Parlor Lecture Club of Fresno, California, accom- 
plishes more practical results than its name might indicate. 
During the last year the members have planted an avenue of 
elms and palms leading to the cemetery and have erected 
gates at itsentrance. In addition to this they have planted 
ten miles of trees along the public highway. 

The women of Fairburn, Georgia, took upon themselves 
a survey of their town, and as a result streets have been 
straightened, the school grounds have been terraced and 
beautified, the cemetery has been cared for and a pavilion 
has been built therein. 

Probably to the Woman’s Improvement 
Association of Las Cruces, New Mexico, be- 





to the secretary of the Council of Women of 
Shawnee, Oklahoma, and ask her to tell you 
what that club has accomplished. Ask her 
to tell you of its membership and how it has 
made the women of the city understand 
that the club belongs to them and that they 
belong to the club, so that by concerted action 
they are able to secure fine results. 


Do you know how many of your city ordinances are 
enforced? It may be that some of the city fathers in 
bygone days builded better than they knew, and the 
ordinances which they passed may be of service to the 
city today if some one will take the trouble to look 
them up. In Palatka, Florida, the members of the 
Women’s Club not only studied the questions of house- 
hold economics, civil-service reform, civic betterment 
and other good subjects pertaining to governmental 
and residential policy, but they also saw wherein many 
of the policies were capable of immediate application, 
and they began in just the right way to find out what 
legislation already existed which might be enforced. 
They examined their city records and then addressed a 
petition to the Mayor, signed by all the women of the 
town, calling to his attention the existing city ordi- 
nances and the need oftheir enforcement. The presi- 
dent of the Palatka Women’s Club will tell you what 
happened then, the way the plan worked out and the 
civic awakening which it brought about. 











Churchill House, the Women’s Club House of Providence, Rhode Island 
(Page 30) 


longs the credit of being the only organized 
woman’s club which keeps a hearse for general 
use. It is a fine act of public service which is 
commended by all who know of it. 


Where Thousands of Trees Now Bloom 


EALIZING that the best way to com- 
mence civic work was by securing expert 
advice the Longfellow Club of Lawrence, 
Michigan, engaged a landscape architect to 
plan its village park with walks, fountain, etc., 
thus furnishing a stimulus to better civic 
activity on the part of all the citizens. 

At Menominee, Michigan, the Woman’s 
Club secured the free use of a vacant lot, cen- 
trally located, placed seats therein, kept the 
grass mowed and sprinkled, and converted 
the place into a public park on the shore of 
Green Bay. The entrance to this park is built 
of native boulders costing six hundred dollars. 

During the six years of its existence the 
Richmond Club of Richmoad, California, with 
a membership of fifty wemen, has given two 
thousand dollars for civic improvement. 








Arranged Especially for [he Journal by Walter Damrosch 


DECORATION BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 
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Who Fits This Description? 





F YOU have a friend who is 
going to live in the country 
why not give her a garden 
shower of packages of seeds, 
bulbs, tools, etc.? Here is a 
delicious menu and you will get 
ideas for decorating the table 
from the picture on this page: 
Tickle her [the earth] with a hoe and she 


laughs with a harvest. 
— Douglas Jerrold. 


Strawberries and Cream 
Mushroom Patties 


What, all mv pretty chickens . . . at 
one fell swoop? — Macbeth. 


Broiled Chicken 
Peas Rolls 
Creamed Potatoes 
Asparagus Salad, French Dressing 
Balls of Cottage Cheese 


Who loves a garden loves a greenhouse 
too. —Cow per. 


Ice Cream in Flower Pots 
Bonbons in Wheelbarrows 
Nuts in Baskets Coffee 





Tin-Pan Shower Favor 


ON’T you think it a cunning 

idea, instead of writing 
each guest’s name on umbrella 
place-cards, like that in the pic- 
ture, which are most suitable for 
a shower luncheon, to write 
‘‘The lady with the beautiful 
eyes,’’ ‘‘The lady with the 
beautiful hair,’’ etc., choosing 
each one’s best point and letting 
the guests seat themselves? 

The little place-card figure in 
the picture in the right-hand 
corner is cut double so she will 
stand up. You may have a pat- 
tern of her if you wish. Her 
skirt is so full she can easily 
conceal a small club present. 

You may have, also, if you 
wish, the parasol pattern. This 
is a unique way to give a hat- 
pin shower or to present hatpins 
to bridesmaids. 





The Garden-Shower 
Luncheon Table 








Two Members of The Handle is a 























































The Lady Who Stands Alone 





HE kitchen shower invita- 

tion shown is easily made 
with a sheet of note paper, pen 
and ink and pictures of pans. 
The grotesque-looking figures 
on the left of the kitchen-shower 
invitation are members of the 
‘‘Needful Family,’? whom you 
may invite the bride to meet, 
each guest bringing a dressed- 
up bag of salt, a bottle of am- 
monia,etc. The “‘Freak Show’’ 
of household articles will be a 
fun maker, and the toy scuttle 
filled with ‘‘coal’’ chocolates 
will make a fine favor for a 
kitchen shower. 

Some girls think it nice to 
‘“shower’’ with the pretty per- 
sonal belongings that every bride 
likes to have, and sometimes feels 
she cannot afford to get, like silk 
stockings. 





Five-Cent Basket Favor 


NICE way to present the 

stockings at the close of a 
shower luncheon is to give the 
prospective bride a large stock- 
ing made of flowered cretonne 
stuffed full of jokes, rimes and 
fake gifts, and lastly a series of 
ribbon-tied parcels containing 
a pair of dainty silk hosiery from 
each friend present. 

Other girls like to let the 
showers provide for the practical 
side of newly wedded life. Then 
the shower gifts are linen, china, 
kitchen ware, etc. 

One new idea I thought very 
nice was that of giving a shower 
of toilet articles. Every girl 
would like a good supply of those 
dainty accessories, and among 
them could be included fine toilet 
soaps, toilet water, pretty wash 
cloths, talcum powders, etc. 
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in 
Silverware 


Our “Old Colony” 
and “Cromwell” pat- 
terns have in large | 
measure the individ- jf 
uality so much sought jf 
for by careful buyers }}// 
of silverware. This | 
is due not only to 
the character of the | 
designs, but to the |} 
skill that is the result jf 
of long experience 
and to the careful _4 
finishing. 4 
The beauty { 
and sim- . 
plicity of | 
these de- 
signs, their 
freedom 
from over- 
ornamen- 
tation, and 
the knowl- Cromwell Teaspoon, 
Reduced Size 

edge that 


they are the genuine 


|B47 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears ”’ 


give them their great 
popularity. 

Like all silver carrying 
this trade mark, they are 
made in the heaviest grade 
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The Shower of Gifts is Concealed in the Inverted Parasol Beneath the Roses and Ferns. The Gifts Should Embody the Rose Idea 





of. silver plate, and are 
backed by the largest 
makers with an un- 
qualified guaran- 
tee made possible 
by an actual test 
of over 65 years. 
This fact, together 
with the beauty 
of the designs and 
the prestige of the 
trade mark, makes 
this silverware the 
choice of those 
who desire only 
the best. 
Sold by leading 
dealers. Send for 


illustrated cata- 


logue “D-28.” 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER CO. 
Successor to 
Meriden Britannia Co. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
HAMILTON,CANADA 


The World's 















Old Colony § 
ayonnaise © Largest Makers of 
Ladle { Sterling Silver 
and Plate. 
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Photographs by Eddowes’ Studio 

























































NE of the noticeable features about the 
new hats, whether they are large or small, 
is that the majority are decidedly elongated, 
with a greater length of line from the front to 
the back than from one side tothe other. With 
very few exceptions the brims roll back from 
the face, and in many of the new models there 
is asuggestion of thetricorn hat, with less width 
of brim and more attenuated in every way than 
the hats of this character of last year. 
Another marked feature is the placing of 
the trimming at the direct center front or back 
of a hat, as is clearly defined in the hats on this 
page, accentuating the length or height; the 
other trimming used on the hats follows the 
contour of the shape—in all a pleasing variety 
from which to choose. 


Designed by Evelyn Starr 


CHARMING hat made of pli- 

able hair braid with a flexible 
crown is illustrated above. In front 
the brim is narrow and rolling, with 
greater width at the direct back. 
Asingle plume, fastened at the right 
side, sweeps in a graceful line over 
the side back brim, giving even 
more length of line. 

Just below is a drooping-brim hat 
for a young girl, with one of the 
new, Close-fitting round crowns. It 
is made of string-colored hemp, 
which brings out in strong contrast 
the brilliant colorings in the tall 
cluster of flowers arranged at the 
direct center front, where zinnias, 
roses, poppies, Madonna lilies, 
forget-me-nots and wheat are 
massed in gay profusion, 


Designed by Evelyn Starr 


UST above is pictured a two-toned hat 

in gray and black, with a double brim 
having the new, soft-rolled edge. The 
trimming is exceedingly simple, a soft bow 
of purple velvet ribbon with a cluster of 
violets. Another cluster is laid on the right 
side of the brim. 

Below, on the left, is a small hat fitting 
well down on the head, with an even-rolled 
brim. The crown is covered with pale 
pink hyacinths, with a fold of black velvet 
and two loops fastened at the right side 
back, sweeping outward. 

Illustrated on the right below is a lovely 
hat wreathed in roses, with a velvet bow 
made of four loops and two ends at the 
left side in the back. 


Designed by F. N. Morrill 


Designed by Dorothy Delancey 


ELICATE pink apple blossoms 

wreathed the brim edge and 
crown of the hat above, which is 
made of afancy Tuscan straw braid. 
Here the crown is in the fashion- 
able round shape, closely fitting the 
head, and the brim turns up in a 
bicorn effect at the center front, 
sharply decreasing in width toward 
the back. The hat is adorned with 
a perky velvet bow at the direct 
center back. 

The hat below is typical of the ex- 
treme mode in the skull cap crowns, 
with the merest suspicion of a brim 
rolled up at each side of the center 
front. A cluster of roses standing 
at the direct front with a soft vel- 
vet band‘and smart tailored bow 
completes the trimming. 


Designed by Dorothy Delancey 





Designed by Dorothy Delancey 
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Designed by Helene Fischer 
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Her 


dian’s Letters 


In Which He Sends Her Designs for Summer Dresses 


that you had grown up. Didn’t your photograph assure 

me of that almost a year ago? And didn’t I promptly 
apologize for my last Christmas doll, and proceed forthwith to treat 
you with the profound respect due to seventeen weighty years? But 
come now, Susan, how was I to know that you were so amazingly 
grown up? 

When I walked into Mrs. Austin’s sitting-room I was excited over 
the thought of meeting a small girl who had crept into a snug corner 
of my heart this last year, and had made herself exceedingly at home 
there—a frank, friendly, small girl, for all that she had put her hair 
up and demanded ankle-length skirts. Well, the girl who detached 
herself from the tea-ing crowd—by-the-way, Susan, do Chicago 
young men, as a class, always show such passionate devotion to 
Orange Pekoe? or was that gathering merely a fortuitous incident— 
and came to meet me was frank enough, though just a trifle shy, and 
friendly enough; but she wasn’t a small girl. Merciful Heavens, 
no! I had expected to pat her on the head and kiss her; but, bless 
us, her head was almost on a level with my own, and I had a sudden, 
overwhelming conviction that if I should kiss her the tea-ing young 
men would rise in a body and murder me before I could find breath 
to explain that I was your 
legal guardian. The in- 
stinct of self-preservation 
helped me merely to bow 
over a small white hand 
and stammer a would-be 
jovial ‘‘ Well, Susan!’’ 

Now what sort of a salu- 
tation is that for a guardian 
who has traveled more 
than a thousand miles to 
see a ward and is honestly 
delighted tosee her? It’s 
either much too elderly or 
not elderly enough—an 
indifferent - graybeard or 
an embarrassed-infant sort 
of greeting. I consider 
that meeting a flat failure, 
so far as my role is con- 
cerned. But when I re- 
member the welcome in 
two big brown eyes, and 
the boyish grip of a little 
hand that was firm as well 
as white, I quite forget to 
worry about the fact that 
I didn’t measure up to the 
situation. 


De GIRL: I simply can’t get over it. Of course I knew 


USAN, I liked my ward, 
liked her even more 
than I expected to like 
her—and that really is 
“going some.” But she 




















certainly did surprise me; 
and now that I’m back 
here in New York I’m 
realizing, with some exas- 
peration, that my _ sur- 
prise filled too much of 
those two days I spent in 
Chicago. I was so busy 
wondering at you that I 
almost failed to get ac- 
quainted with you. 

Still, so far as that is concerned, vain regrets are a bit futile; for, 
as I remember it, one usually had to dig his way to you througha 
crowd of young things of both sexes. Probably I couldn’t have 
monopolized any more of your time than I did without asserting my 
authority as your guardian; and that wouldn’t have been a square 
deal, since I did not want to talk to you about your stocks and bonds 
nor your expense account. 


No; I was elected to hover in the offing with Mrs. Austin, and . 


watch you be half my age; and after all I did get rather well 
acquainted with-you. Indeed I know some things about you that 
you don’t know about yourself, little girl. 

Incidentally the young Allin chap isn’t the rare and radiant being 
that the feminine vision apparently sees in him. I was told that his 
attentions are tremendously flattering—from the point of view of 
débutantes and the ambitious mammas of débutantes. And his 
orchids are fine; ll admit that. But please shy from dashing, 
youthful orchid-senders, my dear. There’s a lot of symbolism along 
with a lot of beauty in the orchid. I’m all for the nice, ardent but 
slightly embarrassed chap, with less manner and less money but 
more sentiment, who manages to achieve a moderate-sized bunch of 
violets or a dozen pink roses. You probably know him. Every girl 
knows him, but not every girl properly appreciates him. It wouldn’t 
be human, I suppose, for a girl not to wear the orchids, and, figura- 
tively speaking, to wear young Allin; but don’t make any mistakes 
about either the flower or the boy. The flower has no fragrance and 
the boy has no ideals. 

It occurs to me that, since those two days in Chicago, I’m likely 
to add exhaustive study of boys to my study of girls. Seen in their 
relation to you, boys suddenly appear at an entirely new angle. 


’M GLAD you are popular. A girl who isn’t popular with men 

misses a good deal of legitimate fun in her young days. But one 
can pay too high a price for that sort of popularity, Honey. One can 
pay the liking of the other girls, for instance. That’s’a whaling big 
price to pay for satisfaction of one’s vanity; and I’ve noticed that, 
some way or other, most of the Simon-pure belles I’ve known have 
paid it. The belle always says that the fault lies in jealousy on the 
part of the other women; but don’t believe that, Susan. The fault 
usually lies in the belle’s estimate of the things worth while. If she 
considers men’s liking and attention more important than loyalty to 
girl friends or kindly consideration for other girls less attractive 
than she; if she would rather be with men than with girls, and enjoys 
flattery and sentimentality more than she enjoys friendships and 
wholesome larks with other girls, she’s a poor sort, Susan, though 
she may be the belle of belles. And that’s the price many a pretty 
girl pays for orchids and Allins. The game isn’t worth the candle. 


Madame was Right, Susan; You Should Have One of Those Cotton Frocks. 
Which of the Three Do You Like Best? 


Rather too bad that I couldn’t stay over for that Monday night 
dinner dance. I’d like to see you dance and I’d like to dance 
with you. Then, too, I’m curious to know how you look in the 
Faster evening dress. If it is as successful as the other things in the 
outfit Dot and Ihave occasion to fancy ourselves and to walk chestily. 


N D just wasn’t I the chesty guardian when I walked home from 
church with you on Easter morning! 

I was proud of the Young Person beside me and I was proud of her 
Easter clothes; and I was even proud of myself because of my 
relation to the aforementioned Young Person and'clothes. You 
really were corking in that Russo-Bulgar affair, Susan. I liked you 
in it soenormously that when I came back home I corralled Dot one 
afternoon, and on our way to an art exhibit (one can always get Dot 
with an art exhibit) we stopped in at Madame’s, where I had it made, 
to tell her what a peach you were in her frock, and how properly 
impressed Chicago seemed to be. 

Having walked into the parlor I met with the proverbial fate of 
the venturous fly. Madame spun a web of voile and ratine and 
cotton crépe around me. At least that’s what she and Dot said the 
web was made of. All I know is that it held, and that I sensibly 

resigned myself to capture 
without any exhausting 
struggle. 

You see, Madame said 
that if you looked so well 
in that Russian tunic thing 
ie certainly ought to 

ave at least one of the 
sort of summer frocks she 
has been designing. Then 
she proved her point by 
getting out a stack of 
brand-new cotton and 
linen stuffs, and talking 
like chain lightning to Dot, 
who pulled off her gloves 
and began making experi- 
mental sketches and say- 
ing ‘‘ Yes” and “Exactly,” 
until I got interested and 
demanded my inning. 

It’s quite true, Susan. 
You ought to have one of 
those frocks. Didn’t I 
say I had resigned myself 
without a struggle? 


UR council of three 
chose three out of half 
a dozen tentative designs, 
and I’m sending you the 
sketches. Which one do 
you like? Or do you like 
any of them? Bless your 
heart, you don’t have to 
wear anything you don’t 
like just because you have 

a fool for a guardian. 
But I have an idea that 
you will like those frocks. 
-—. Here’s Madame’s descrip- 
tion of them (oh, I jotted 
them down, or Dot did): 
Theone with the draped 
waist is in very fine, soft 
chiffon batiste, with a 
border design in embroidery that she calls “imitation Appenzell.” 
Heaven knows why ‘“‘Appenzell,” I don’t; but it looks like very delicate 
hand embroidery. Then the skirt band and the big, square pieces 
of trimming are of very bold, heavy embroidery in a cut-out design. 

That’s one of them. Wait until I can find the notes about the 
others. I hate this description business. I believe I’ll have Dot 
write out all the descriptions herself, and T’ll just inclose them with 
the sketches. 

Well, here’s the second. That is—just aminute—oh, yes, hereit is: 
“Tt is carried out in a combination of plain white cotton voile and 
the same kind of voile embroidered ina little sprig pattern of bright 
rose and violet shades.’’ Then there’s a very little plain rose, fuzzy 
stuff—I think they call it ratine or éponge, or some other of those 
fool names—in the trimming scheme. 

And the third? It’s a new kind of cotton crépe, plaited in the 
weave, Madame says. They call it “harmonica,” because it can be 
stretched out and will fall back into plaits like a musical harmonica. 
Now there’s actually some intelligible sense to that. It is fine and 
sheer, but it looks rather heavy, because of the plaited weave. This 
frock is trimmed in heavy bands of embroidery, partly cut out, 
partly a weave like velvet pile—which is a new thing in cottons. 
Madame has some bully stuffs in this velvet-cotton brocade and in 
velvet-cotton stripes on a thin ground. There’sa dandy little rolled 
collar of lace and mull, high at the back and rolling away at the sides, 
on the chemisette of the harmonica dress. 


OU will need thin frocks later. Why not get one now? It will 

be reassuring. When one is buying a cotton frock one must 
needs feel that summer is bound to turn up sooner or later, in spite of 
spring’s stubborn misbehavior. 

I’m wondering about your summer, Susan. What would you like 
to do with it? Seventeen summers spent in Nebraska—it will be 
eighteen by June, won’t it?-—ought to be enough to satisfy even the 
most loyal Nebraskan; and I should think you could do with a bit 
of seashore or mountain this summer. We’ll have to think about it. 

If you were Down East somewhere for July and August I’d have 
a chance to see you occasionally, provided you were not entirely cut 
off from the mainland by seas of tea and mountain ranges of assorted 
young men. My prophetic soul tells me that I would be compelled 
to summer with the chaperon, as I “ Eastered” with her. The tea 
would be iced and the young men would be flanneled. Otherwise 
the situation wouldn’t be changed. 

Still it’s worth trying. In some summer resorts men are said to be 
scarce. I’lllook up one of them for you. 

Affectionately, 
JoHN REMLEY. 





DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the dress designs on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. All these patterns 

come in three sizes: 16,17 and 18 years. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your 
nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and age, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Designed by Lillian Bostock 





Designed by Maurice Cohen 





Designed by Anna Javaine 


HE final word in smart millinery this spring is 

pronounced in hats which cover but the top of the 
head. The brims have almost entirely disappeared, 
leaving nothing but a suspicion of a roll around the 
face, or the barest suggestion of an extension beyond 
the base of the crown to shade the face. The same 
ultra-suppleness which marked the winter hats is 
discernible in the straw shapes of the spring, and in 
a truly marvelous manner straw braids, which were 
generally thought to be stiff and unbending, are aston- 
ishingly soft and pliable in the hand and certainly 
vastly more comfortable on the head. 

A charming hat is illustrated just above, made of 
black and white hemp braid, the doubled brim having 
a rolled edge and the crown being draped in telescope 
manner. A long bow at the side is in the new Nell 
rose faille ribbon. Above this is a rolled-brim hat of 
hemp with the crown draped under soft satin folds 
caught with a silver ornament at the side. At the 
top of the column is asmall Leghorn shape, with crown 
and brim facing of brocade, and with a bow of Limerick 
lace across the crown. 
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Drawings by 
M. E. Musseliman 


7577-7236 
Designed by Ida C. Van Auken 
(Page 35) 















Designed by Charles C. Kurzman 





Designed by F. N. Morri?l 





Designed by F. N. Morrill 


NEW sailor with an elongated, slightly 
drooping brim, which may also be rolled 

up, is shown in the upper right-hand corner. 
Just below this is a close-fitting hat covered 
with dull gold lace, wreathed with nasturtiums, 
wheat and golden rye. A four-cornered hat 
with two loops in topaz moiré is shown above. 
The central figure illustrates one of the new 
short-length jackets and a finely plaited skirt, 
worn with a flat-brimmed sailor with low, 
round crown, trimmed with box-plaited malines 
and brilliant yellow begonias. 





Pie: (including Guide-Chart) for the 
coat and skirt shown on this page can be sup- 
plied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
The amount of material required for the various 
sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order 
from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal 
patterns ; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust 
and waist measures, and inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 



















lade for Little Money 


Designs by the Fashion Editors: With Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


ft B new cutaway coat lines are shown in the suit 
below, with the slight fullness of the front and 
back held in by a leather belt, and with the skirt in 
straight, slim lines with fullness let in at the lower edge 
by broad, flat plaits. In making this suit a deep wistaria 
serge or €ponge could be used, at a dollar and a half a 
yard, six yards of 36-inch material being required for 
skirt and coat in size 18 years. Three-eighths of a 
yard of 30-inch éponge in a warm tan could be utilized 
for the collar and cuffs, or, in case éponge is used for 
the suit, printed faille would be effective. 


7563-7564 
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a CHALLIS is used for the charming gown illus- 
trated on the second figure of the group below five 
yards and a quarter at fifty-five cents a yard, 27 inches 
wide, will be required for size 16 years. The trans- 
parent yoke and standing collar are of fine silk thread 
net, and can be cut from five-eighths of a yard 18 
inches wide. A graceful peplum in cutaway lines is 
attached to the belt and is made separate from the 
three-piece skirt. Three-quarters of a yard of satin 
18 inches wide will cut the folded girdle and also be 
sufficient for the dark blue pipings. 
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6773-7568 




















"7566 


Hat designed by Ruth Tinkler 


OFT crépe, silk or voile in a soft old rose, which comes 36 
= inches wide at a dollar and a half a yard, would make a 
delightfully youthful dress for a girl of 18 years, for which six 
yards and a half is required for a design like the one illustrated 
on the center figure in the group. The drop shoulder waist, 
worn with a separate guimpe, is cut with a low, round neck, 
trimmed with corded loops and buttons and an embroidered 
design in silk floss. Thus a pretty arrangement is repeated on 
the front of the straight-plaited skirt, which is attached to a 
yoke with a separate, loose, overhanging peplum. 


HE simple lines of the fourth dress in the group, with the 

long kimono shoulder and four-gored skirt with tunic, are 
exceedingly well adapted to a young girl of 16 years just begin- 
ning to wear long skirts. If made of gray whipcord four yards 
and three-quarters of 45-inch material will be required, and 
an excellent grade is obtainable at two dollars. Dull green 
ratine or worsted with a jacquard figure would be effective as a 
trimming, and, if 36 inches wide, three-quarters of a yard will 
be needed. Chiffon, batiste or Brussels net would be dainty 
for the guimpe, with crystal buttons. 








7572-7573 
Hat designed by Maurice Cohen 











7503-7504 7506 6773-75608 75790 7572-7573 


IN-STRIPE serge or novelty worsted, in a soft medium 

brown, would make the smart suit in the youthful Russian 
blouse style for a young girl, pictured on the last figure in the 
above group. For size 18 years six yards of 42-inch material 
is required, and good qualities are procurable at a dollar and a 
half and a dollar and seventy-five cents a yard. Satin brocade 
in a darker shade of brown would give a new note, used for 
the collar, of which a quarter of a yard is required in an 18- 
inch width. The graceful skirt is cut in four gores, with 
shallow-plaited back and center front seam. 





Pes (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown above, in sizes 16, 17 and 18 years, can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount of material 


required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age 


and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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By Alice Long: With Drawings by Constance De Bow 


blue, with little fleecy clouds moving lazily 

across it, the sun bright and just warm enough 
to temper the sharpness of the early spring breezes 
that still have a tang of winter—catching one una- 
wares at the corner and twisting skirts and trying in 
the rudest way to tilt hats over ears. Up and down 
the Avenue go the venders of flowers—violets, tulips, 
daffodils, and the modest trailing arbutus, that 
sure sign of spring’s coming; although one 
scarcely needs this assurance, for the bright 
tans and blues and the lavender and rose tints 
of the women’s toilets, the smart hats so new 
in line, all speak, even to the uninitiated, of the 
coming of spring. 

You can get the best view of this wonderfully 
interesting Avenue from the top of a bus on 
Saturday afternoon, say from half-past twelve 
until six o’clock, when the matinée crowds take up 
every inch of walking room and pour in and out of 
the smart tea rooms and the theaters. Half-past 
three is the fashionable time for tea drinking to 
begin, and each hotel and tea room with the slightest 
pretension to being “smart” attracts its quota of 
beautifully gowned women. Here one sees the very 
newest ideas in clothes, not alone in design, but in 
material and trimming as well. It would surprise 
you to know the number of dressmakers and design- 
ers who make it a practice to patronize the tea rooms 
of the best-known hotels just for the fashion 
inspirations they get there. 


Patan the first thing one notices these days is 
the increasing use of the American Beauty tone, 
not alone in hats and as a trimming, but also for 
entire costumes. Of course not every One can wear 
this shade, so if you have sallow skin beware of it. 
No matter how lovely it looks on the counter do not 
be tempted into buying material in this shade until 
you first try it up against your face in a strong light; 
for really there are so many lovely colors—and these 
in many shades—being worn this season that no 
one need choose an unbecoming one. The lavender 
and orchid tones are particularly attractive; and I 
have seen perfectly charming coat suits of dull lav- 
ender crépe de chine, made with the skirts slightly 
draped and with Russian blouse coats. The tan 


F& APRIL day on Fifth Avenue! The sky softly 


shades, which include amber, old gold, champagne, beige, fawn and 
biscuit, make up into very smart suits and frocks too, and every 


woman can find a shade in which she will look well. 


Some green is being worn, but this is another rather trying color 




















A One-Piece Frock 


unless you have clear skin. Blues you see everywhere and in every _ bility. 


shade, and there are black and white stripes and checks that make up 
into the dearest little suits and one- 


piece frocks. 


iar ae 


“One-piece frocks?’ you say, ‘* why 
I thought they were only worn in the 
house, or for informal morning serv- 
You are certainly mistaken if 
you think so. Why I followed one 
woman three blocks to impress the 
details of her frock on my mind, so 
that I could get a sketch for you, and 
she was wearing a one-piece frock of 
cerise éponge, illustrated under No. 
7581, at the top of this page. How chine was the material chosen, and 
do you like it? Don’t you think it 
very “‘smart”? First let me explain, 
though, that éponge is nothing more 
nor less than sponge cloth, a wonder- 


the color—you will never guess, so I 
will tell you—was that favorite of 
thirty years ago: ashes of rose. 
Perhaps some of you do not remem- 


the winter, and a close second is point d’esprit. Or 
you may choose plain malines over a foundation of 
flesh-colored chiffon. Cover button molds with the 
dress material, or with silk matching the revers, and 
I know you will like the frock when it is finished. 

Patterns for this dress (No. 7581) come in five 
sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
four yards and three-quarters of 42-inch material, 
with half a yard of net or lace all-over, and half a 
yard of 36-inch silk. 


NE cannot walk a block on Fifth Avenue with- 

out seeing at least one Russian blouse suit. 
Sometimes the blouse is worn as a waist; again asa 
coat, with a matching skirt, over a lingerie or lace 
blouse. I am sending a sketch of one (No. 7589) 
which was worn by a pretty woman to an afternoon 
tea in one of the really swell hotels, and she looked 
very dear init. Though hers was made of the most 
expensive silk matelassé I recognized its possibilities 
for making over, and had it sketched in a combina- 
tion of striped and plain material for you. You 
might use striped silk or an inexpensive serge for the 
blouse, while the skirt and the sleeves might be of 
charmeuse, crépe de chine or satin. 

Later in the season some of the dainty silk and 
cotton materials that can be purchased for fifty cents 
a yard would make the prettiest sort of a summer 
frock. Then, too, there are exquisite cotton voiles 
and crépes striped with ratine that you might com- 
bine with plain voile or crépe. 

Besides the cunning little turnover collar shown 
here you get in the pattern a smart sailor collar, 
intended to be worn in summer, when you cut the 
neck in square shaping. 

Patterns for this dress (No. 7589) come in five 
sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
three yards and five-eighths of 36-inch material for 
the skirt and sleeves, and three yards of striped 
material for the Russian blouse. 


ON’T you love the draped frocks when they are 
worked out in soft silk or some other supple 
fabric that falls into graceful folds? Just the sug- 
gestion of drapery, the slightest tilt as it were, and 
the plainest skirt gets such a smart touch. On the 
Avenue nowadays I see very few afternoon frocks 


that do not show some little drapery hint. Of course the very 
elaborately draped gowns are beyond the skill of the home sewer, 
but really they are not always the prettiest, so we need not waste 
any time bewailing their inadapta- 
(I coined that word to fit ’ 
the case, and it looks pretty good.) vf 

I saw the model pictured in the 
first column (No. 7587) in a fash- 
ionable dressmaking establishment, 
where it was being made up for one 
of our best-known society matrons. 
She is inclined to be stout, the sales- 
woman informed me, so Madame 
would not give her a too much 
draped skirt. 
the same time so effective that I 
asked permission to copy it. 

A beautiful brocaded crépe de 


It is so simple but at 





Right Corsets for all 





You can 
do no better than 
choose a 


Warners 
Rust-Proof 


for your 
Spring corset 


You will be fashionable— 


your figure will have the easy, 
natural lines of youth which 
Fashion now demands, Our 
advance knowledge of Dress 
makesWarner designs author- 
itative for every Season’s style. 


You will be comfortable— 
accurate design assures perfect 


fit. ‘Thin, double boning af- 


fords the flexible feeling de- 





ful variation in wool andsilk and wool, ber it yourselves, or your mothers 
of bath toweling. You know this did not love this color as mine did, 
stuff, which has about six hundred so youare alittle doubtful as to just 
names, more or less, was worn in cot- whatI mean. Have you ever seen 
ton last summer, and in wooland silk a rose leaf that was faded until it 
and wool all winter. Itis more fash- looked almost gray? That is the 
ionable than ever now, and it makes color exactly, and it is really very 
the best-looking frocks you ever saw. pretty. I am so glad it is going to 
You can get it in all the new colors be worn, for all my life I have 
and at a quite reasonable price. wanted a dress of this particular 
If you can wear either cerise or shade. 
American Beauty combine it with 
black ribbed silk or Roman-striped UT to return to our frock: 
silk for the girdle and sash, but be sure There was the dearest vest of 
to make the reversof black. The waist white moiré, with revers, and a 
has the newest drop-shoulder line, and trimming section at the side front 
a touch of novelty is given by attach- of the skirt of metal brocade that 
ing each sleeve beneath a scalloped showed tones of lavender and rose 
outline that you may finish with a and gray with a tinge of gold. 
black piping. This scalloped outline Now it is not necessary to buy 
is repeated in the front closing andin expensive fabrics to reproduce this 
the back panel of the skirt. dress. Silk and wool poplin, eolienne, 
chiffon, voile, charmeuse or any of 
OU may have two chemisettes thecrépes will work out prettily, 
with this frock, one with standing with white satin, and perhapsa little 
collar, the other with a Robespierre fancy silk, for trimming. 
collar and a front-closing vest. Patterns for this dress (No. 7587), 
I suppose you are interested in  withslightly raised waist-line, come 
knowing the correct material to use in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
for your chemisette. Shadow lace is measure. Size 36 requires four 
just as much worn as it was during yardsand a half of 42-inch material. 


manded by the active woman 
of today. Warner's Corsets 
are a positive aid to health. 


You will save money— 

your Warner Corset will last, 
and always keep itsshape. We 
buy the best of raw materials, 
and manufacture every detail 
of the corset in our own facto- 
ries. We know what we are 
giving you and so we guaran- 
tee that every pair of 


Warner's 
| Rust-Proof Corsets 
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Plain and Striped Silk 
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will not rust, 
break or tear 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
$1.00 to $8.00 


Catalog on request 


For Cloth or Silk 











NOTE—The varied interests of our readers 
often prevent our giving the subject of clothes 
the space we should like to in The Journal. 
T here is, however,a service which supplements 
these pages, with complete fashion and pattern 
news for each month and each season, which 
may be found in ‘‘Good Dressing” (issued 
monthly) and the Quarterly Style Book, dis- 
tributed by all dealers selling Ladies’ Home 
Journal patterns. U pon request we will send 
you the name of the nearest store where you 
can get acopy of ‘Good Dressing” free cach 
month. Address Edith M. Burtis,in care of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, SanFrancisco 


Pe TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for 
the dress designs shown on this page can 
be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, 
post-free. The amount of material, in several 
different widths, required for the various sizes 
is printed on the pattern envelopes. Be sure 
to take all your measurements carefully before 
ordering patterns. Order from your nearest 
dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; or 
by mail, giving number of pattern and bust, 
waist and hip measures, and inclosing the 
price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


We make Warner’s Brassi¢res to 
supplement the low bust corset of 
today. Dainty and perfect fitting, 
they are Warner Quality throughout. 
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Mirs. Ralston’s 


About the New Things in Women’s Dress for Spring 


HE fashions for spring show two new features Tunics are being used more than could be thought 

which may be said to be new and yet old, to possible after their long vogue. These later ones have 

use an Irish bull. First is the distinct pictur- a new look given bythe introduction of Eastern touches. 
esqueness of the type of all clothes, and second the They are made rather shorter than the tunics we have 
increasing tendency in all that one traditionally been wearing, and they also follow the new fashion of the 
associates with everything feminine: soft materials, one-piece gowns, are cut long, straight and one piece, 
laces, sheer chiffons, draperies, plaitings, ruffles and and are held in with the girdle placed around the hips. 
fichus. Even the tailored suit has forsaken the stern Often a flowered chiffon tunic will be worn over a finely 
masculine type. ‘The skirts in the plainest tailored plaited skirt of voile. The sleeves in this case are made 
suits invariably have a suggestion of an overskirt or either of the voile or of the flowered material. The 
drapery; and the coats are fancy in cut and style, sashes may be of soft, corded silk draped low around 
to suit the graceful skirts. the waist-line and fastening at the side back, the ends 

Another feature is the general impression of unfit- 


finished with curious beaded tassels. 
tedness that one feels so strongly in the new fashions. 
This is given in a variety of ways; for instance, by 
the cut of a waist-line, by the piquant little short 
jackets, and by the very loose, picturesque manner 
in which the new clothes are fitted and worn. 









































(7 are a diverting and important point in 
many of the new clothes. The Watteau girdle 
especially is one of the newest and is charming when worn 
with summer gowns and dancing frocks. It is modified 
frequently and the ends are brought from the top of 
the girdle just above the normal waist-line. In many 
of the fancy dresses two materials of the same coloring 
are used—as, for instance, velvet and chiffon or taffeta 
and satin. The ends are wide, one quite short and the 
other long; or they are caught in a knot at the waist- 
line, but hang quite straight and flat. The color of 
the girdles often gives the one distinctive note of color- 
ing to a costume, which may 
be repeated in the hat or the 
parasol. 

Coats, too, are belted. 
The belt is worn directly at 
the waist-line, the material 


RIGINALITY is another noticeable feature 
toward which fashions have been gradually 
moving, and now it has become such an important 
point that it is recognized as the highest type of 
good style. It will be practically impossible in the 
present day to exclude, as out of fashion, any idea 
that could be classified as original good taste. A little 
analysis of the newest ideas in 
fashions will show you in a 
limited way the wide scope of 
the new clothes. 
Let us begin with the new 
one-piece gown which has the 





distinctive feature of being of the suit being used as a 
absolutely one piece, and not Oriental Sash Draped Low __ general rule, although some 
merely blouse and skirt joined of the belted coats have vel- 


upon a Princesse foundation. These gowns vet, suéde and leather belts, bound and 
have no marked waist-line—they hang abso- trimmed with taffeta and fastened with 
lutely straight, and are softly bloused in taffeta buckles. 
rather below the normal waist-line, in many Skirts are narrow, although they dis- 
cases with wide, draped sashes. These sashes _ tinctly give the impression of more fullness 
are worn quite low at one side over the hips. by the many clever little tricks of draperies 
They are made of velvet and silk, to wear with _ so distinctive of a well-cut and well-made 
fine wool and serge gowns, or of chiffon and _ skirt. The pannier still continues to be 
mousseline, to wear over gowns of silk and suggested, and graceful, long, spiral lines 
satin. The skirt of the new one-piece gown are given by well-placed bands. 
is narrow and straight, the scantiness of which The new little bolero jackets are one of 
is often relieved bya slit at the direct center the piquant new features of the spring 
front, side or side back, where just the merest suits. They will be worn in all kinds of 
suspicion of drapery is noticed. tailored clothes, made from woolens, silks 
Not only woolens and silks are used for and linens. They are short, square little 
gowns of this character, but cotton materials coats, reaching in the back just below the 
as well. Plaids are also much used in the  waist-line and sloping upward toward the 
making of these striking one-piece gowns. front. The backs hang loose and straight 
The dark mixed plaids are preferred for the from the shoulders, and the fronts are 
street, worn with coats of short length in crossed upward to show a glimpse of the Piquant New Bolero 
plain colorings blending in with the plaids. bodice or belt beneath. The sleeves are 
They can be worn by the slight and the medium-slight women, but fairly close fitting, of three-quarter length, and are either semi- 
are possibly not so becoming for the stouter figures. kimono or fitted into the armholes. They fasten with one or two 
buttons, either just below the bust-line or low at the waist-line. 











Flowered Tunic 


LEEVES are less fantastic; in fact the very plain sleeves are 


preferred. Long, full-length sleeves are more worn in all kinds LAITS are used, not only for the trimming of skirts, but also for 
of clothes than they have been for some time. In the dressy bodices entire skirts. ‘They range in styles from the finest accordion 
of unlined chiffon you will see the full-length sleeve rather loosely _ plaiting to the closely run plaits laid in the entire length of the skirt. 
fitted in soft folds between wrist and elbow. ‘The Accordion plaits are used only in the softest materials 
sleeves of coats made of silk, satin and satin cloth are and are placed over foundation linings of equally soft 


satins or voiles. One tailored suit is of silk broadcloth 
with an overskirt of accordion-plaited chiffon cloth 
attached to a close-fitting yoke of the cloth. 

Many of the double skirts are made with set-on 
sections, with the fullness at the top caught into wide 
side plaits and taken up toward 
the lower edge of the skirt and 
seamed at the side, so that the 
skirt still retains its narrowness 
around the feet. 

The length of skirts for the 
street ranges from two to four 
inches from the ground. House 
gowns are usually two inches 
from the floor; and this, too, is 
the usual length of a dancing 
skirt. 


fitted smoothly into the armholes and finished with 
narrow cording. Many of the long sleeves in coats 
and bodices, and even in some of the dressier coats, 
are made of material contrasting with the material of 
the gown or suit as shown in the lower group of illus- 
trations. ‘The kimono sleeve 
and long shoulder are still much 
used in all kinds of clothes. Soft 
materials are often draped into 
the armhole, giving quite a full 
appearance to the sleeve. Other 
sleeves are gathered; and still 
again you will find them plain 
fitted, but in this case the arm- 
hole is likely to be larger, and is 
then finished with a cording or 
hemstitching. 





NewKimono Shoulder-Line 


ODICES remain very simple 

and the new touches are 
given largely by contrasts in 
coloring and material. The 
finest net and shadow laces are 
generally used when trimmings 
are needed, and the material is 
softly fitted into the waist at the | Girdle With Bow 
front and back; and on many 
figures it is slightly eased all around the waist, 
to overhang the girdle. The long extended back 
is anew point in many of the bodices of the spring 
gowns in silks and voiles. These backs extend 
below the waist-line in the back in small peplums 
or panniers, but are shortened at the sides and 
toward the front to the natural waist-line, show- 


ey hats are distinctly 
small. The brims are nar- 
row in every case, and the hats, 
as a rule, show more of the hair 
and do not so entirely hide the 
face. Large hats, of course, will 
be worn later, with summer 
Watteau Girdle clothes. The spring hats are 
4 trimmed either in the direct 
center front or the center back, with either high 
or perfectly flat trimmings, but luckily in either 
case very little trimming is used, so that the 
trimming does not overbalance the hat, but is 
quite graceful and exceedingly chic. The hats 
themselves continue to be made with a combina- 
tion of materials, such as silk and satin, with 
ing a soft, draped under-girdle. When the long straw, and when straw is used it is generally only 
back is used it is more smoothly fitted than in applied to the brim. Taffeta hats are trimmed 
the average bodice or blouse. Short Tunic With Side Fullness with flowers and straw hats with velvet. 
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When you buy your 
spring suit or cloak, 
don’t forget the 
lining. Be sure it is 


kinner's 
Satin 


The wearing quality of the 
lining is as important as the 
garment itself. With Skinner’s 
Satin you have the best lining 
possible toproduce—and guar- 
anteed to wear two seasons. 

Refuse to accept a garment 
unless lined with Skinner’s 
Satin. The best manufacturers 
use it, so don’t be deceived 
with a cheap imitation. 

Ask the clerk to show you a 
little of the selvage of the lining. 
If the words ‘‘Skinner’s Satin” 
are woven in the selvage, take the 
garment, for 


Skinner’s Satin is guaranteed to 
wear two seasons. If it does not, 
send the garment to any of our stores 
and we will reline it free of expense. 


Write for samples to Dept. G 


William Skinner G Sons 
Fourth Ave. and 17th St., New York City 


New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Boston 


Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


This label is furnished, when desired, to makers 
of ready-made garments for the protection of their 








The Satin Lining 
inthis garment is 


Skinner's Satin | 








AND IS GUARANTEED 
TO WEAR TWO SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner & Sons. | 
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How Can I Make My Graduation 


Dress [his Year? 


— 


Selected by the Fashion Editors: With Drawings by Constance De Bow 
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OILE, marquisette, batiste 

or sheer embroidered Swiss 
would be dainty to use fer the 
first dress above, where a pretty 
arrangement is shown for the 
use of delicate Valenciennes or 
narrow Cluny lace combined 
with embroidery on the blouse 
frontand skirt flounce. For size 
18 years four yards and a half of 
18-inch material will be required. 


HEsecond figure in the group 

above illustrates a charm- 
inglysimpledress,witha peasant 
waist tucked on the shoulders, 
with wide Venise lace arranged 
in bolero effect on the blouse. 
The gathered skirt is in three 
pieces, lengthened by a straight 
tucked flounce. Four yards of 
36-inch material will be required 
for size 18 years. 


ATTERNS (including 

Guide-Chart) for all the 
designs on this page, all of 
which come in sizes 16, 17 
and 18 years, can be supplied 
at fifteen cents for each num- 
ber, post-free. The amount of 
material required for 27, 36 
and 42 inch material in the 
different sizes is printed on 
the pattern envelopes. 

Order from your nearest 
dealer in Ladies’ Home 
Journal patterns ; or by mail, 
giving number of pattern and 
age, and inclosing the price 
to the Pattern Depariment, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


7597 7603 














INE batiste trimmed with ruf- 

fles of Brussels net would 
make a dainty dress if fashioned 
like the third design in the group 
above, using chiffon or satin rib- 
bon for the draped sash fastened 
at the center front, and tied low 
in the back. Five yards of 27- 
inch material will be required for 
size 18 years. 


ELIGHTFULLY girlish is 
the fourth dress above, with 
its ruffled skirt and simple trim- 
ming of shadow-lace edging and 
twisted bows. The waist is in 
peasant style, with a three-piece 
gathered skirt trimmed with two 
straight ruffles. Size 18 years 
will require four yards anda half 
of 42-inch material. 


HEN wide bands of lace or 

embroidery are used they 
may be applied as indicated on 
thefirst figureinthelower group. 
Aprettyidea is shown in thesash 
draped from the apron front to 
the waist-line in the back. Size 
18 years will require four yards 
of 42-inch material. 


N THE right-hand figure in 

the lower group is pictured 
a fascinating design suitable for 
accordion-plaited chiffon or 
voile. Pretty shadow or silk 
thread-run lace could be used for 
the pointed collar and overskirt 
sections. For size 18 years six 
yards of 36-inch material will be 
required. 











7595 7609 7601 








Wooltex Coat 00 
Maney be! 


An Extraordinary 
Demonstration of 
Wooltex Value. 


HANDSOMER 

coat for general 
service could scarcely be 
designedat any price than 
this model, No. 2249. 
It comes in whip-cords, 
diagonal worsteds, fine 
fancy diagonals and a 
variety of fancy worsteds. 
Trimming is with inserts 
of self or contrasting 
colored broadcloth, and 
with buttonholes and 
ivorine buttons to match 
inserts. Price but $15.00. 


There are a few women in 
every city who are a/ways ‘‘well 
dressed.”’ 

They are not always the 
richest. 

Go see the Wooltex spring 
models and know w/y so many 
of them wear Wooltex coats 
and suits. 


The Store That 
Sells Wooltex 
Coats, Suits, Skirts 
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How Can I Make Money | /Z 
and Stay at Home? dal Na | 
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HE trouble with most of us 

in earning money is that we 

cannot see the thing that is 
immediately before oureyes. This 
month I shall publish letters show- 
ing ways of earning money which 
grew out of the circumstances of 
the writers and were in themselves 
so obvious that they are probably 
overlooked by many who could do 
the same things. 


of finding a market. 


Circulating Old Magazines 





In EXPLANATION: The aim of this department is to 
show what can be done by a woman at home to earn 
money by the use of special talents. 
is a sort of clearing house of information as to the 
kinds of work for which there is most demand, the 
conditions and chances of success, and the best ways 
In order that inquiries may be 
more advantageously answered it is desirable to be 
specific in the matter of age, education, experience, 
and what are believed to be special qualifications for 
particular lines of work. Address Miss Edith Rickert, 
in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


parents who could afford to pay 
rather more for additional service 


The department to their children: 


Around my home there are many 
poor children who neither know the 
need of keeping clean nor the first 
principles of manners. I went to a 
number of homes and asked the 
mothers to let their children come to 
me at certain times each week, as I 
wanted to interest and entertain 
them. The mothers invariably con- 
sented and at the appointed time the 
children flocked in. 

I spent the first half of the after- 








OR a country neighborhood 
where there are only a very 
few books the following plan for circulating literature is practicable: 


For seven years I cleared one hundred and fifty dollars a year in this 
way. 

We lived in a small country town. The people were narrow minded 
and averse to anything which suggested progression. I decided to try to 
win over the fathers and mothers through their children. None of the 
families bought any books or subscribed to any magazines, as they con- 
sidered them extravagances; but the young men and the girls were 
anxious to read some of the current fiction and articles, so I started my 
plan for a circulating library. 

I tore the serial stories out of the magazines, pasted them together 
and put on strong paper covers with the titles on them. I also pasted 
recipes, household hints, sewing lessons and other useful articles into 
their respective covers, and tore out as many short stories as I could. 

I asked fifty cents a year membership. Members could keep their 
“books” as long as they liked, but if they wished to have more than 
one at a time they had to pay twenty cents a year for each additional one. 
The first month I increased my members from thirty to fifty-seven. At 
the beginning of the second year I had thirty magazines on my list and 
a membership of three hundred. 

Not only did I earn my pin money, but I also consider that I was a 
force for good in that conservative community. —NEw YorK. 


Preparing Milk for Babies 


ERE is an occupation for which the only qualification is to be 
a careful young mother with an acquaintance among other 
young mothers: 

While getting her own baby’s bottles ready one mother from 
Kentucky prepares the milk for the children of four of her friends, 
with little extra trouble. She has made a careful study of feeding 
formulas, and her “foster children”’ are a credit to her. She charges 
five dollars a month when she does not furnish the milk. 


Soap-Making Paid This Woman 


ANY letters come in asking what women can make and sell in 
the country. Here is an old-fashioned home product for which 
there should be a ready market: 


Soap-making is not an unpleasant occupation when one knows how to 
do it. Most people wonder what they can do with the large amount of 
fat which accumulates from cooking; so if you provide your neighbors 
with proper receptacles they will be glad to save fat for you. It is quite 
easily clarified by warming it and straining it through a cloth. Directions 
for making the soap come with the package of lye or potash which you 
must use; the addition of a little oil of sassafras gives it a pleasant scent. 
Corset boxes make good molds. 


I have no trouble in disposing of what I make, as it is a wholesome soap ° 


Selling it at four cents a cake leaves a 
— CONNECTICUT. 


which does not injure the skin. 
good margin. 


Bathing Babies 


\ HEN a woman has been a nurse she can make use of her 
/V training in this way: 

A former nurse from Illinois, whose husband got his luncheons 
downtown, had her mornings comparatively free. She asked a well- 
known physician and also the matron at one of the hospitals for 
the names and addresses of women who were either leaving the 
maternity ward in the hospital or were dismissing the special nurse 
in the home, who would like to have some one bathe the baby 
each morning. 

Many women who felt that they could not afford to keep the 
nurse longer at twenty-five dollars a week were glad to pay fifty 
cents a morning for this woman’s help until they had regained their 
strength. She often washed out the little flannels and gave the 
mother many helpful suggestions. She had calls for all the time 
she could spare. 


Raising Indian Runner Ducks 


N INVALID, a clerk or a professional woman with a small town 
or city lot at her disposal may find this letter useful: 

To raise Indian runner ducks one needs pens two feet in height made 
of wire netting, a grass lot three rods by seven (for twenty ducks), a 
common washtub sunk in the ground to take the place of a pond, and a 
shed six feet by six (or large boxes with bedding of leaves or straw) for 
shelter in extremely cold weather. 

These ducks outlay hens, averaging two hundred eggs a year apiece; 
they are strictly non-sitters and are delicious for the table. Their eggs 
bring from ten to fifteen cents more a dozen than hens’ eggs, when sold 
commercially. The ducks consume a great deal of food, but they can be 
fed with scraps from the table; and they mature much more rapidly than 
chickens, so that the margin of profit is large. —TEXAS. 


Teaching Children Manners 


N AN age when the well-to-do are so given to showing the poor 
how they ought to live the work described in the following letter 
is worth consideration. The writer gives a good deal of time and 
trouble to a work that is genuinely neighborly which can be done in 
her own home, and she accepts for it a very small money return. The 
plan might be adapted in such a way as to meet the needs of busy 


noon telling the children what they 
could do to improve their condition, 
and the rest of the time was given over to entertainment. The children 
were encouraged to take part at all times, and this kept them interested. 
I was so successful with these children that I decided to earn my pin 
money in this way. I inserted an advertisement in our home paper. So 
many children came that all my spare time was taken. I charged each 
child whose mother could afford it five cents a week, and I made about 
ten dollars a month. — INDIANA. 


Marketing Wild Flowers 


ILD flowers may often be exchanged for pin money if there is a 
city near: 


Four years ago we moved from a large Virginia city to a farm on the 
lower James River, and a short time after our arrival I discovered a 
quarter-acre plot of daffodils. ‘‘ Here,” I thought, ‘‘is a chance to make 
some pin money.” 

I went to two countrymen who sold flowers in the large central market 
in the city, twenty miles away, and they agred to sell my daffodils, 
charging me twenty per cent. commission. I was to gather, pack and 
deliver the flowers to them. 

As the plot was well protected from the cold north wind I was able to 
ship my daffodils about two weeks earlier in the season than any one else 
near the city. 

The first year, after all my expenses were paid, I had a little more than 
twenty-five dollars for myself, and last year my net proceeds were sixty 
dollars for four weeks’ work. — VIRGINIA. 


Typewriting in the Home 


HAVE had many questions from stenographers who have married 
as to how their early training can be used for making money. 
Here is a good answer: 


At the time of my marriage I held one of the most responsible steno- 
graphic positions in our little city, and, being very fond of the work, I 
purchased a typewriter for home use. But it was practically impossible to 
retire from business. One person would ask to have letters of collection 
written; another would wish to have assistance in making application for 
a position; still another would request me to handle correspondence with 
his employers. 

Architects wished specifications written. Secretaries of lodges wanted 
reports tabulated. Students who needed private instruction came to 
me. Some who had finished the business college course asked to have 
‘‘real business terms” explained to them. ‘There were circulars to be 
addressed, and letters to be written for women of social prominence. 
All this work has come in unsought. 

Even the use of the typewriter without a knowledge of shorthand would 
be profitable, and usually the work can be done at odd moments. 

— MINNESOTA. 


Selling Original Recipes 


N Y woman who likes to try new recipes and invents dishes of her 
own might follow the example of this woman: 


For several years I had been interested in originating recipes and in 
trying any new food product put on the market. I already had quite a 
collection of my original recipes, which my friends pronounced delicious. 
One day I happened to think that these recipes might be of use to manu- 
facturers and packers of food products. Accordingly I wrote to a leading 
house, just then advertising extensively a certain brand of canned fruits, 
and offered it the recipes at a reasonable price. The manager wrote for 
sample recipes, and, upon their receipt and trial, sent me an order and a 
check for the same. I began to write to other manufacturers, taking first 
the ones advertising most extensively, especially if they did not advertise 
a cook book. During the first year alone I was able to add quite materially 
to our income. —TEXAS. 


Shampoo at the Barber’s 


N A SMALL town where professional shampooing is unknown 
the following business combination might work out well: 


There being no hairdresser in our town of thirty-five hundred inhab- 
itants I asked the barber if he would give me a shampoo in the afternoon 
when the men were not there. I was delighted with the result and was 
struck with the thought that other women would like the same thing. 

I made an arrangement with the barber to have a ‘‘Ladies’ Day” on 
Friday of each week, Friday being his dull day. I was to ask all my 
woman friends to come, and was to stay at the shop from nine until five. 
I was to manicure nails, rub in hair tonics and massage the scalps after 
the shampoo, as well as act as chaperon to the young girls. I was to 
have one-third of the profits. It was a success from the beginning. I 
averaged four dollars each Friday. — ARKANSAS. 

All these letters point to the same conclusion: that money is often 
to be made by merely taking advantage of resources already at hand. 
Many women who feel that they have special talents, as for painting, 
music or fancy-work, are distressed to find these talents unmarket- 
able. The sad fact is that there are many, too many, small talents 
that do not fit the needs of the community. The cheerful fact is 
that almost every woman has available certain resources of earlier 
training or of present circumstances, or both, which can be turned to 
use. So if you live in the land of the mink and the partridge berry 
use these, and do not waste energy in a vain struggle to make up-to- 
date fancy-work; and if you live in a city of crowded slums do not 
attempt to grow sweet peas or boil maple sugar, but look about and 
find the work that you can do that lies ready to your hand. 





















































































For Every Important 
Window Choose the 
Unfilled Grade 


Brenlin Shades are now made in 
three popular-priced grades, to 
meet the needs of every home 
and every kind of window. 





But for every important window 
—for every window that you 
want to “‘look its best’’—you will 
find it most economical to choose 
the Brenlin Unfilled grade. For 
this shade is made of closely 
woven cloth without the “filling”’ 
that in ordinary shades so often 
cracks and falls out in unsightly 
streaks and “pin holes.” Sun 
won’t fade it nor water spot it. 
It is supple—not stiff, yet always 
hangs straight and smooth, and 
really shades. Made in many 
artistic tones to harmonize with 
any decorative scheme. For 
windows 1 yd. wide by 2 yds. 
long,75c. Specialsizesand Brenlin 
Duplex—white one side, dark the 
other--made to order at propor- 
tionate prices. 


75c, 55c and 30c 


(except in Far West) 


The two other grades of Brenlin— 
Brenlin Filled at 55c and Brenlin 
Machine Made at 30c—will be found 
by far the best window shade values 
at these prices. They are cut full 
length and finished with unusual 
nicety. Look for the Brenlin label 
on the wrapper. 





This mark—SRENLIN—is perfo- 
rated along the edge of every 
Brenlin Unfilled Shade. Every 
Brenlin Filled Shade is perforated— 
BRENLIN FILLED. Look closely 
for these marks when your shades 
are hung. 


Write today for the 
Brenlin Book 








This book shows actual samples of 
Brenlin in all colors, and gives many 
helpful suggestions for the artistic treat- 
ment of your windows. With it we will 
send you the name of the Brenlin dealer 
inyourtown. CHAS.W.BRENEMAN&Co., 
2111 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For sale by leading dealers everywhere 





Mail Orders 


If no dealer in your town can supply 
Brenlin, write us and we will supply 
you direct. We satisfactorily fill hun- 
dreds of orders by mail every year. 


























































































































T HAS been said that a housekeeper is to be judged 
by the aprons she wears, but whether this is true or 
not does not alter the fact that it is always most pleas- 
ing to see the home women wear pretty and service- 
able aprons. A practical apron for any purpose need 
not be unattractive if just a little thought is given to 

















« 
the choice of the design and material, and the charm- Te of butter 
ing aprons on this page, all designed for some special pe fodd Sugar 
use but in good taste for other needs, should help jeoos 
effectually in making the right choice in such gar- a. 3 


ments. Select material in light colors, for these wash 
more satisfactorily than dark ones. 











7569 
Denim and White Linen 


7569 
Of Cross-Bar Muslin 


HE little apron shown on 

the figure above, as well 
as the one in the right-hand 
corner, can be made from one 
pattern (No. 7569) which 
comes in five sizes: 2 to 10 
years. This apron is in peas- 
ant or one-piece shaping and 
slips on over the head. Two 
neck outlines, round and 
square, are provided, and the 
use of the trimming bands is 
optional. By wearing guimpes 
of such material as lawn or 
dimity these apronscan readily 
be utilized for dresses. 


IAGRAMS for working 

the verse designs on the 
children’s aprons over cross- 
stitch cambric are given on 
page 2 of The Embroidery 
Book for April. This book also 
contains other interesting di- 
rections and needleworkideas, 
as well as embroidery designs 
suitable for application on the 
aprons on this page. Use 
white material with colored 
floss or colored material with 
white floss for the children’s 
aprons. 





BOVE is an apron designed for use 

when bathing an infant, but by re- 

moving the buttoned-on pad the apron 
will serve for general wear. 








7574 
Convenient Apron for a Seamstress 


7576 
Lace-Trimmed Needlework Apron 





fare 











7574 This Apron May be Made Without 7574 
Sewing Apron With Many Pockets the Scalloped Edges Good for Crochet and Knitting 


ATTERNS for the designs shown on this page can be supplied in one size at fifteen cents for each number—except No.7569, which comes in sizes 
2 to 10 years, at ten cents—post-free. Diagrams of the verse designs in cross-stitch are given in The Embroidery Book for April (page 2), price 
fifteen cents. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, and age for children’s aprons, 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





If you want 
eood-looking 
Spring clothes— 















Be sure your fabrics 
have not only style 
but dependable qual- 
ity and width. For 
the most satisfactory 
results, as well as 
economy of labor 
and yardage, the best 
dressmakers and 
tailors demand goods 
of 54-inch width. If 


you select 


Dress Fabrics tr American Women 


you can be sure that 
your fabrics will be up- 
to-the-minute in fashion, 
of the finest all-wool 
quality and the right 


WY od width for cutting to best 
J ~ advantage. 
oe Garments made of 
see them keep their shape 
Py) and look well as long as 
ade they last. Most favored 
-4 for Spring are the wide- 
wale weaves—serges, 
0 unfinished worsteds and 
«4! mixtures in navy blues, 
\ creams, tans and colors. 
The best ready-to-wear 
— garments are made of 
> them. 
wee «|W rite for Booklet 
a J. A.—‘‘kabrics in 


rita 18 ” 

' Vogue, Spring 1913 
It shows the newest fabrics 
and styles—and gives many 
helpful suggestions regard- 
ing your Spring clothes. 
William Whitman 

& Company 

350 Broadway, New York 
Selling Agents 
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WILLIAM WHITMAN & CO. 
350 Broadway, New York 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me, free, your style book 
J. A. of fashions and fabrics for Spring. 
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Why, Death, what do’st thou here this time o’ year? 

Peach blow and apple blossom—clouds white as my 
love’s bosom— 

Warm wind o’ the west cradling the robin’s nest— 

Sweet are all sights—sweet are all sounds of spring— 

But thou—thou ugly thing— 

What doest thou here? 


E WERE discussing education the other 
day—everybody is crazy about education 
nowadays—trying to get hold of something 
worth teaching and learning, and something worth 
believing at the same time; and one of our number 
remarked: “Yes, and we must adopt some philos- 
ophy or some new customs and ideals that will make 
death less of a tragedy. When it is the only abso- 
lutely sure thing we know of, why should we take 
pains to prepare ourselves to be hurt by it instead of 
arming ourselves with some sort of philosophy that 
will save us?” 
I took this thought home with me, for I have need 
of it, and in meditating upon the subject it seemed to 

















Having reared my children—earning joys and lux- 
uries and what I fancied were “‘ advantages” for 
them—it never remotely occurred to me that one of 
them was to die. Only occasionally the thought 
drifted near to me that the beloved child far away in 
the West might die and be buried before the inter- 
minable five days between us could be traversed. So 
I decided to annihilate those five days. I worked 
like a tiger and begged like a dog, until I persuaded 
her and her husband to come home—home, where 
I could see the faces and hear the voices of my two 
babies as I grew old, and be sure of their sweet eyes 
being “ wet above me when I die.’’ 

How busy and preoccupied I was in this enter- 
prise—too busy to notice that the girl nearest to me 
was “wearing awa’”’ like snowflakes in thaw, ‘‘ wear- 
ing awa’ to the land o’ the leal.” There isa strange 
thing which ill health does to us, and it goes very far 
toward strengthening the theory that sickness is 
only error: it makes us discordant with the busy and 
ambitious life around us. Look out for this discord 








me that the only thing we could possibly do would 

be to love each other less, and then, by-and-by, it occurred to me 
that perhaps the truth is that we should love each other more. 
Grief is self-pity; perhaps if we were less centered upon our own hap- 
piness grief over the loss of our beloved ones would not be the terrible 
thing it is. 

Quite up to the day of the establishment of my own home Death 
was a frequent visitor in our family. Not fewer than twelve near 
relatives died during my childhood and my brief girlhood. Thena 
lull came in which we all took heart to be happy, and I think some of 
us forgot about death for a little while—we were terribly interested 
in life. 

It was our time of achievement of ambition—of making haste to 
be happy—though I always cherished a secret fear that one of my 
two little girls might die in childhood. I placed that as chief among 
my fears, but at the same time I crowded it quite back among the 
shadows that always lurk around the little firelit circle of home, and 
went bravely ahead as if we were all to live a thousand years without 
the touch of change. 


0 hee We Began to Know that my mother would die. The 
Christian Scientists would tell us that that was the reason she 
died—and I am half inclined to believe it. 

The change which comes when a man or a woman has lived almost 
a century is scarcely death. Not long ago my uncle, past fourscore 
years of age, rose from his chair by the old fireplace, walked to the 
west door, looked out at the sunset across the fields that had all his 
life so sweetly enfolded his simple home, returned to his chair and 
sighed a littleh—and was not, for God took him. This must be God’s 
plan—and it is evil that breaks the thread of life prematurely. 

My mother was not old, she need not have died; but we consented 
to her going—she was very tired, very weary of sorrow—she had 
not learned how to be well and happy; neither had we learned 
how to help her dispel the vapors of error and sick thinking that 
enfolded and crushed her brave little heart. 

However I may have grieved for my mother, however lost I may 
have felt without her, however I may have longed in selfish moments 
to have her back again, even if she were helpless—just so we might 
see her snowy hair or hear her melodious voice—I never for a single 
moment failed to believe that it was well with her. I always saw her 
glorified by Heavenly radiance. Often the beautiful clouds at sunset 
seemed the turrets and battlements of the Celestial City, and I 
fancied her gaze fixed upon me from this splendid height, with pierc- 
ing tenderness, fairly tangible, like a warm sunbeam falling through 
a south window on a winter day. 

As is usual after the death of a friend I had many dreadful things 
to remember from the clashing and trial of daily life. I knew I had 
slighted Mother, imposed on her, spoken coldly and unkindly to 
her—had been very lacking in my duty to her. But something told 
me she forgave me—I understood her motherhood through my own. 
There issomething in mother love that forgives through all eternity— 
it has no beginning andno end. The child is forgiven before he sins 
against his mother—she cannot cherish a resentment toward him. 
This I knew, and this I felt in that strange radiance that embraced 
me—that palpable smile, that enveloping gaze which meant Mother 
tome wherever I was. Still, in spite of all, I suffered over the grief 
I had caused her and the lack of support I had been guilty of. I 
used to pile my griefs and my burdens upon her, telling her my 
troubles until her tears would come—and then feeling strangely 
relieved myself. 

I wonder what instinct this is—for I have noticed it so often in 
children, especially in grown children—this uncontrollable desire to 
“tell Mother,” even when common humanity would suggest that she 
isn’t able to bear it? 


HALL We Learn in This New Education that is coming to us, 
this new spiritual idea that is gaining ground among us, not to 
mention trouble or grief or sickness or sin, but to treat them as 
if they do not exist, and speak only of the sweet and pleasant things 
of life? 

I was just a little girl when I started out to “‘ raise’? my two chil- 
dren. It was the greatest fun! How well I know that now, though 
all the time I thought it was terrible; not that I ever pulled a long 
face over it, for nobody can ever say I went about my tasks unsmil- 
ingly. I can cheerfully claim whatever reward may 
be in store for the human being who has furnished 
the world with his share of laughter. But secretly I 
did think myself something of a heroine for bucking 
up to poverty and hard work with such good grace, 
and for bringing my girls up like little ladies in spite 
ofall. Alas, that in pursuit of this ideaI should have 
made the common mistake of bringing them up too 
luxuriously —for that is the thing nearly all parents of 
my age have done! We brought our children up to 
ideals of luxury and of pleasure which our pocket- 
books could not sustain, and which robbed the chil- 
dren of that sturdiness of constitution that comes 
with a bit of hardship. 








in a member of the family—it means something. If 
you would help make death less a tragedy when it comes to you 
beware of misjudging the dear one who turns fretful and loses his 
taste for simple life and happiness. 


ISEASE is Sin and Sin is Disease, and in these strange times, 

when the mind is jaded and the body wearied by the “‘fast- 
ness’? of our pace, it is difficult to distinguish between bright and 
happy existence and “life’s fitful fever,’ such as so many of our 
modern young women are hectic with today. 

The girl who died last April was the dainty flower of this effete 
generation, and her going away was as spectacular as the world of 
gayly decked luncheon tables and flower-strewn ballrooms she 
hurried through on her swift journey to the grave. She stopped 
living, because she did not wish to live. Monstrous and abnormal 
condition in one so young! And yet it might have been averted 
if long ago we all had learned how to take life, how to accept love 
as the solution for all difficulties and the moderator of all pleasures 
and sorrows. 

April! And that misty, half-sunshiny morning when we carried 
her toher grave! Daffodils nodding, narcissuses white and startled, 
and tulips splotched crimson and gold against their pale green leaves ! 

There is a long south slope in our village cemetery, and the 
people stood about in groups on the green grass as we came along. 
They had piled the beautiful flowers all around the little bed that 
had been made for her, and as they carried her down to it we saw 
a manifestation—an appearance as of truth made visible in the 
strange beauty ofthe scene; for it was not like a funeral—it was more 
like some wonderful canvas representing a spring festival with lovely 
groups and garlands against the tender greenery of the dainty season. 

But the manifestation—the strange translucent quivering which 
some of us perceived with the naked eye, as we sometimes “see the 
spirit of the Lord pass by” in hours of birth or death—why, it was 
love, the secret of perfection! In all the company assembled there, 
there was not a thought of anything but love. The thought became 
visible, and in it the scene was transfigured and we who witnessed it 
actually saw Paradise. 

I was uplifted on the wings of love. The people who live around 
me, all my friends—everybody who knew me—were sending me that 
thought of love, that message of courage and hope; and so at the 
hour of my greatest trial the earth was Heaven and every human 
shape I sawa glorified angel. Sin and sorrow were gone, everything 
was love. 

Is not this the thing we must learn if death is to become less a 
tragedy? Must we not love sin and disease out of the world so that 
death will never come to us as a thing unbidden, that our days may 
be long in the land our Father has given us and our going away very 
different from the tragedy of an early death? 

Must we not love poverty out of the world—learn to relieve 
ourselves and our fellowmen of the dreadful worry and fear against 
which we build a frail barrier out of the four walls of home and the 
bodies of our idolized dear ones, all belonging to the perishable 
thing, matter, which may any day crumble into nothingness? 

Thecause of all sorrow is sin—the cure for allsin islove. Strange 
that humanity cannot learn so simple a lesson. 

If for one hour my fainting spirit was upheld by love, until I saw 
life glorified and death robbed of its terrors, how beautiful a thing 
would life be if love were universal, and if everybody’s thoughts 
continually went out to his neighbor in true sympathy unmixed 
with envy or pride or selfishness! 


UT the Skeptic—the Person Whois Not Only Willing, but also 
anxious, to disbelieve in any prospect of the regeneration of 
human nature—sneers at the thought of universal love and holds 
fast to his belief in the perpetuity of sin. ‘‘People always have been 
bad—they always will be,” is his declaration; and he makes it with 
a sort of diabolical satisfaction, turning to his familiar dwelling place 
amid the tombs of old beliefs, his relish for sin and death making 
sweet in his nostrils the odors of mortality. He is the person, with 
his sophistication and experience, who stands between great truth 
and the simple mind which is ever ready to receive it. 

We who have learned through the loss of one we loved too well—a 
child whom we fiercely guarded against the very things we made 
strong by dreading them—have missed our opportunity if we have 
not gained some glimpse of what is the matter with 
the world, if we have not discovered that though the 
poor world overborne by error cannot as yet come to 
us with the full comfort and healing of universal love, 
we can regard it with brooding tenderness, as Christ, 
the Divine Spirit, brooded over Jerusalem, when He 
said: “O, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered thy children to- 
gether, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not!”’ 
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Worth 
Looking 
Into 


The choice of a table 
beverage frequently has 
much to do with the health 
and happiness of a family, 
not only the children, but 
grown-ups too. 


The New Food Drink 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


is proving most satisfying 
and beneficial in homes 
where it has taken the 
place of other beverages, 
some of which contain 
caffeine and other harmful 
ingredients. 


This new beverage re- 
quires 


No Boiling 


It is regular Postum 
percolated at the factory 
and reduced to a soluble 
powder. 


A level teaspoonful in 
a cup with hot water, 
and cream and sugar to 
taste, produces a very 
fascinating beverage in- 
stantly. 


Instant Postum is free 
from caffeine or any harm- 
ful ingredient. 


Sold by Grocers every- 
where, 90 to 100 cup tin, 
50c—40 to 50 cup tin, 30c. 


A trial tin (5-cups) sent 
for grocer’s name and 
2c. stamp for postage. 


“There’s a Reason’”’ 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 



































Banana Cream 





Banana Relish 





Mint and Orange Salad 





Grapefruit Cocktail 


Grapefruit Cocktail. Cut each grapefruit 
carefully to resemble a basket, remove the 
pulp and scallopthe edges. Cut the pulp mod- 
erately fine, mix with canned white cherries 
and sweeten totaste. Other fruits if desired 
may also be added. Chill and serve in the 
grapefruit baskets, with a garnish of red 
cherries. 





Before the Spring Fruits Con 


What You Can Do With Grapefruit, Bananas and Oranges 


By Mary H. Northend 


Celery and Grapefruit Salad. Cut 
the fruit in thirds lengthwise, remove 
the pulp and cut up with an equal 
amount of crisp celery. Refill the 
shells with this mixture and garnish 
with celery-tips. Serve with mayon- 
naise dressing. 


Sunflower Jelly. Make a quart of 
orange jelly and line a chilled mold. 
Decorate the bottom of the mold with 
a sunflower, using raisins for the center 
and petals of orange skin cooked ina 
sirup of sugar and water. When these 
are firm add the rest of the jelly and 
set away to harden. Unmold carefully 
and garnish with orange slices. Serve 
with whipped and sweetened cream. 


Orange and Banana Jelly. Fill a 
wet ring mold with orange jelly. At 
serving-time unmold and decorate with 
slices of banana; fill the center with 
whipped cream and garnish with a 
candied cherry. 


Banana Float. Make acustard with 
one pint of milk, two beaten eggs, one 
tablespoonful of cornstarch, half a 
cupful of sugar and a pinch of salt. 
Cool, flavor and pour over two large, 
ripe bananas which have been sliced 
into a glass dish. Chill, and just 
before serving decorate with tiny 
‘floating islands’’ of whipped cream 
and banana slices. 

Oranges may be used instead of ba- 
nanas; the topcovered with meringue 
decorated with slices of oranges. 


Banana Cream. Cover the bottom 
of a plain mold lightly with lemon gela- 
tin, and layin slicesof banana. When 
cool add a layer made by beating lightly 
together one cupful each of the cooled 
gelatin and cream, adding half a cupful 
of sugar and two bananas which have 
been pressed through a sieve. When 
firm pour in again a thin layer of the 
lemon gelatin, having first placed slices 
of banana around the upper edge of 
the mold. When set unmold and serve 
with custard sauce. 


Banana Salad. This banana salad 
is wholesome and quickly made. Split 
bananas in quarters lengthwise and lay 
on shredded lettuce. Sprinkle with 
chopped nut meats and serve with 
French dressing. 

Chilled bananas arranged in this 
way with chopped walnuts, served with 
whipped cream, make a wholesome 
dessert to serve with a light dinner. 


Banana Relish. Arrange a sliced 
banana in a ring on an individual 
serving-dish. Garnish with parsley. 
In the center place a scalloped lemon 
cup filled with a dressing of lemon 
juice and powdered sugar. 

Slices of oranges may be arranged 
in the same way with an orange cup in 
the center containing whipped cream 
mayonnaise. 


Banana Trifle. Arrange in a glass 
dish alternate layers of sliced bananas 
and cubes of stale sponge cake. Sprinkle 
in half a cupful ef fruit juice. Make 
a custard as directed above, flavor with 
lemon and pour over the bananas and 
cake. Cover with a meringue and 
decorate with bananas; serve very cold. 


Mint and Orange Salad. Three 
tablespoonfuls of finely chopped mint, 
six oranges, the juice of half a lemon 
and two tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar. Remove the pulp from the 
oranges with a spoon, mix with it the 
other ingredients and chill. Serve in 
dainty glasses. 


Orange Sponge. Put three table- 
spoonfuls of gelatin into a saucepan, 
add the rind of four oranges, the juice 
of eight oranges, the rind and juice of 
one lemon, five tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
one bay leaf and the whites and shells 
of two eggs. Beat over the fire until 
they boil; remove the beater, allow to 
boil up, draw on one side, leave covered 
for five minutes and pour through a 
hot jelly-bag. When cold and thick, but 
not firm, beat to a solid froth, then fold 
in one cupful of grated cocoanut and 
pour intoa wet mold to harden. Turn 
out and garnish with whipped cream, 
cubes of orange jelly and laurel leaves. 
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Sunflower Jelly 





Banana Float 








Banana Trifle 





Orange Sponge 





Banana Sandwiches 


Banana Sandwiches. Peel as many chilled 
ripe bananas as there are persons to be served. 
Split lengthwise, put the halves together with 
a filling of raisins, walnuts and preserved 
ginger, chopped fine and moistened with lemon 
juice, and arrange on individual salad-plates. 
Garnish with lemon and watercress. Serve 
with whipped cream mayonnaise. 


















“And your soup was perfection!” 


“Yes. It was Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup, thank you. 
I find it is always perfection 
for any dinner that is not 
too heavy—no matter how 
formal it is.”” 

And that is one pecul- 
iar value of 


Camblella. 


TOMATO 


Soup 


Although rich in quality, it is 
delicate and has a snappy zest 
which whets the appetite for all 
that follows. You can serve it as 
thick or as light as you choose. 
It makes the most delicious bisque 
simply by adding milk or cream. 
Served in bouillon cups and 
topped with whipped cream, it 
is an extremely dainty soup for 
luncheon. And there are end- 
less other tempting ways to serve 
it and use it. Write for our little 
free booklet which describes 
some of these ways. 

Why shouldn’t your table have 
the full benefit? 


21 kinds —10c a can 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 


Chicken-Gumbo Pea 
(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato ETS 


Look for the red-and-white label 










§ 
wenceerae 


*¢ For Campbell's I cry 
Till my mother says ‘ Yes!’ 
This fine soup and I 
Are a howling success,”’ 
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By Marion Lawrance 


General Secretary of the International Sunday-School Association 


many as a new idea. And yet suchit is. Indeed it is coming 

more and more to be regarded as one of the very best agencies 
for preaching this ‘‘Gospel of Humanity.” Quite a surprise came 
to many as a result of the recent Men and Religion Forward 
Movement, when it was discovered that there was scarcely a feature 
exploited by the social-service specialists engaged in that continent- 
wide campaign which was not already being effectively carried on in 
the Sunday-school, chiefly through the thirty-five thousand organized 
classes of people over sixteen years of age. 

All of the legitimate weekday activities of the Sunday-school are 
based upon the commands of our Lord as found throughout His 
teachings. Fortunately we are not left in uncertainty as to what 
His commandments are. They cover every kindly act, not only to 
those whom we love, but also to strangers and enemies. In dealing 
with the fruits of Christian character we should not overlook the 
roots of Christian character. The giving of the cup of cold water 
“In His Name” is truly a Christian service, but we must not forget 
Who it is that inspires the service. The difficulty with much of our 
present-day social service is that the emphasis is put in the wrong 
place, leaving with the beneficiary the tendency to kiss the hand that 
holds out the refreshing cup, with never a thought of the source of 
the noble impulse that prompted the act of mercy. 

The weekday activities of the Sunday-school naturally fall into 
two classes: In the first the immediate purpose is pleasure and 
development; the second touches the outside world in helpfulness 
and service. 


Te Sunday-school as a channel for social service will strike 


Activities That Lead to Vocations 


LONG the lines of pleasure and development we have such 
activities as socials, picnics, excursions, birthday parties, fagot 
parties, “‘roasts’”’ of various sorts (corn, clam, apple, marshmallow, 
etc.), hay-wagon rides, moonlight rides on the water, and overnight 
and week-end camps. 

Sometimes the activities take the form of entertainments, such as 
are afforded by moving pictures, the stereopticon, dramatic, literary 
or debating clubs, lectures, story-hours, declamation contests, prac- 
tical talks by fathers, mothers, doctors, nurses, business men, etc., 
or the exhibition of pets, stamps, coins and the like. Music lovers 
will organize glee clubs, while, of course, the banquet has a large place. 

Teaching people useful and practical things is exceedingly com- 
mon, such as sewing, dressmaking, millinery, housekeeping, care of 
children, care of plants, carving, modeling, carpentry, painting, 
drawing, raffia work, hygiene, first aid to the injured, care of animals, 
and vocational talks to young men and young women. 

Then there are those activities that require skill, such as wood 
carving, china painting, brass and iron work, photography, stencil- 
ing, basketry, clay modeling, drawn-work, fancy needlework of all 
kinds, and even gardening, often including window gardening and 
contests in raising potted plants and flowers. Many schools give 
packages of flower seeds to the pupils, with the understanding that 
the pots of blooming plants are to be exhibited at a given time. 
Sometimes the seeds are sown in the pots in the schoolroom, with 
appropriate seed-sowing exercises. 

But the feature of weekday activities that has the greatest attrac- 
tion for the older pupils is in the realm of sports, games and athletics. 
All the indoor games are played, from the simple dominoes, checkers, 
etc., for which game-rooms are often provided, to the more active 
gymnastics, calisthenics and basket ball. Hundreds of new church 
buildings are now provided with gymnasiums, game-rooms, reading- 
rooms and even swimming-pools. 


Sunday-School Boys as Ball Players 


go THE outdoor sports and games there seems to be no limit, and 
all tastes may be satisfied. The “hike” is very popular, espe- 
cially with Boy Scouts, Boys’ Brigades and all kinds of boys’ clubs. 
Sometimes these take the form of nutting parties, or flower or 
specimen parties, and are often chaperoned by some one who can 
make them educational as well as interesting. 

Then there are fishing, hunting, swimming, rowing, skating, 
skiing, kite flying, bicycling; while possibly the most popular of all 
are tennis, golf, hockey, cricket and football—and our own National 
game, baseball. 

The largest amateur baseball organization in the world is con- 
nected with and plays under the direct supervision of the Sunday- 
School Association of Chicago. It is composed of eleven leagues of 
six teams each, enrolling about a thousand young men, none of 
whom is eligible except upon the written statement of the pastor and 
superintendent of the church that he is a regular member of the 
Sunday-school, with a satisfactory attendance record. The mem- 
bers’ names are enrolled in the office of the Sunday-School Association. 
No Sunday playing is allowed and no profanity; a violation of these 
rules severs connection with the league. There are similar Sunday- 
school baseball leagues now in many cities, and literally thousands 
of clubs are connected with and controlled by Sunday-schools. 

All the activities here mentioned are now carried on by Sunday- 
schools and are regarded as entire'y in keeping with the “ weightier 
matters” of the school, because they help to develop the physical, 
mental and social sides of life. They go far to convince the members 
and friends of the Sunday-school that real religion has to do with 
bodies as well as with souls. There is also an element of social 
service in them, for their influence extends beyond the school to 
the community. 

Along educational lines we find instances of schools providing 
annual scholarships for poor young women at business colleges, 


educating a girl in a mountain school, sending a young man through 
medical college, supporting a boy and a girl in a foreign-mission 
school, paying the tuition of a young man at college, subscribing for 
magazines for needy people, conducting night classes in common- 
school branches, and employing good musicians to teach music, 
vocal and instrumental. Free employment bureaus are carried on 
by young women for young women, and by young men for young 
men, and lists of boarding-houses are supplied to newcomers. 


Reaching Out to Help Others 


ELPING the sick appeals to everybody. One Bible Class of 

“fire laddies”’ raised the money and built an auditorium for a 
tuberculosis camp. Other schools send flowers to the sick, support 
district nurses, conduct fresh-air camps, pay for hospital operations, 
support families while the fathers are sick, provide invalid chairs to 
lend, conduct campaigns of letter-writing to those who need encour- 
agement, give automobile rides to shut-ins and convalescents, read 
to the sick, old and blind, provide free medical attendance, conduct 
free dispensaries and furnish rooms in hospitals. 

The poor we have with us always, and here, too, the gospel of the 
helping hand is preached. The needy are systematically sought out 
and helped by thousands of Sunday-schools. Clothing and books 
are sent to the poor in the Southern mountains, poor mothers are 
gathered on holidays for dinner and musical entertainment, coal is 
furnished, blankets are loaned, the rent of consumptives is paid, 
entertainments are held on lake boats, as they dock, for the benefit 
of the sailors. A school sent three hundred and eighty-seven dollars 
to a home-mission preacher on the frontier for clothing and supplies. 
Others help to build orphanages, send magazines to prisons and 
engine houses, systematically visit poor-farms, homes for the friend- 
less and orphan asylums, furnishing whatever is needed. A Graded 
Union from ten schools made many improvements in a local jail. 
One men’s class provides home for “down and outs,” furnishing 
food, shelter, clothing and help to find employment. Another men’s 
class pays sick and accident benefits to its members. Another class 
looks after prisoners whose time is up, finding employment; another 
helps prisoners on parole, and not a few codperate with the Juvenile 
Court in the care of boys and girls. 

Community service is but one form of social service, and we 
discover that the Sunday-school is a blessing to community life. 
We find schools opening free reading-rooms, teaching English to 
foreigners, establishing circulating libraries in rural communities, 
conducting temperance campaigns. Organized men’s classes have 
voted the saloon out of many a town. Many schools have built and 
equipped gymnasiums, while some have established Young Men’s 
Christian Associations and Young Women’s Christian Associations. 

Other activities are cultivating and beautifying the vacant lots 
of a town, planting vegetables and flowers, cutting the weeds 
on vacant lots and by roadsides, employing expert story-tellers in 
public places for the children, arranging for conccrts and stereopticon 
entertainments in the open air, and conducting free music classes. 

In one town the Sunday-schools conducted a Fourth of July picnic 
with games, music, etc. Later they organized for open discussions of 
civic problems and studied the book, ‘‘Community Service.” The 
schools of another city placed five thousand Bibles in hotel rooms, 
one in a room. 


Answering to the Call of the Child 


HR nowhere does the Sunday-school show its fitness to help more 
plainly than in its dealings with children and institutions for chil- 
dren. It would be impossible to enumerate its ministrations in this 
direction. The whole world answers to the call of the child. Girls 
and boys are supported in blind asylums and every other sort of chil- 
dren’s institution. A girls’ class clothed the children in a poor home, 
another supports two orphans, while others have started a fund for 
a hospital for deformed children, dressed dolls for crippled children, 
provided penny entertainments for children, conducted free kinder- 
gartens, established public playgrounds, pasted scrapbooks of picture 
cards for children’s wards in hospitals, taken a carload of children to 
the park for a day’s outing, and givena holiday dinner to two hundred 
children. 

A little Sunday-school near one of our great cities, located in a 
community that was stirred up by bickerings and jealousies, sought 
some way to bring about a better condition. The way was found by 
uniting the people in the neighborhood in service for the tenement- 
house district of the city. The women banded together in a sewing 
society, though they themselves were as poor as many of the people 
they sought to serve. Thus, uniting these people in a common 
service for others, the whole neighborhood was sweetened. 

The Sunday-school is one of the best agencies for social service 
because it is found everywhere, no other institution being so near to 
all the people; it is prepared because it is already organized; it is 
economical because no new buildings are required; it is ready because 
it lives the year round and is always at its post; it is strong because 
it represents more than sixteen million members, of whom two 
million and a half are men; it is efficient because it is equipped with 
earnest workers, and in its sympathies needs only to enlarge upon its 
policy of helpfulness. 

The day is not far distant when the Sunday-school will have the 
rating it deserves. And when that day comes we shall realize what 
now by many is but faintly suspected: that the Sunday-school is 
the church’s best channel for social service, the community’s best 
leavener for good, and the Nation’s best good-citizenship: builder. 
And the reason is not difficult to discover. The Savior of men’s 
souls and the Savior of men’s bodies is one—the matchless Christ. 








EXTRA Size 
REGULAR SIZE 


to Fit 
Without 








Shaped 
By Fingers 
of Steel 


Burson machines have made 
it possible for women to have 
stockings as smooth and free from 
seams as if knit by human fingers. 
4) The ankle is slender, the calf 
gradually widened, and all a per- 
fect shape without the added bulk 
4} and disfiguring line of stitching, 
‘| making the seam. 


- BURSON 
Fashioned Hose 


give you more than beauty of 
line, more than smooth comfort— 
they secure you against the sud- 
den gap in the back. When 
you wear /ow shoes, it is especially 
important to have the Burson 
protection against that embar- 
rassing rip of the seam. 
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And the stocking that fits right 
i does not have to be tugged into place 
and held by tight supporters. Every 
#) woman knows that this strain is un- 
i| healthful but she has to do it if the 
stockings are sewed or else the seam 
iscrooked. And if they are the ordi- 
nary ‘‘seamless” kind, the pulling is 
still more necessary to give them any 
aq style at all. But with Burson the 
shape, itself, insures the fit, without 
overstrain on supporters. 


|| And the Shape Won't 
|| Come Out in the 

|| Wash | 
ey 
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Remember the shape 1s 

knit into Burson Hose. 

It stays in as long as 
the threads hold to- 
gether. 

In Mercerized, Lisle, and 
Cotton, at 75, 50, 35, 
. 25 and 19 cents 
the pair. At all 
good dealers’ or 
direct from us, 
if your dealers 

fail you. 


BURSON KNITTING COMPANY 
34 Lee Street, Rockford, Illinois 


Sse Sie 
ERI TIT 
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Coiffure With Bandeau of Plaited 
Silver Cloth and Pearls 


HE elaborate hair ornaments 

now being worn in the eve- 
ning are typical of the Orientalism 
of the moment, and serve as an 
offset to the simple style of hair- 
dressing prevailing. No matter 
what the dressing or ornamenta- 
tion the general tendency in all 
arrangements of the hair is to 
follow the natural shape and 
contou~ of the head. 

This point is emphasized in the 
hairdressing in the center and at 
the top of the page, showing side- 
front and profile views. The hair 
is parted at the center, drawn to 
the back and the ends wrapped 
around the head and fastened on 
each side with a jeweled pin, 
with a marabou ‘‘osprey’’ plume 
in Egyptian style. 

The draped effect of the hair 
above is becoming to slender, 
sharp features, softening the face 
with its loose folds and supple- 
ness, just as draperies soften 
harsh outlines of the form. 





When a Side Parting is Used the Hair is 
Divided Into Four Parts as Above 


NoTE— Directions for arranging the hair will be sent upon receipt of a 





This Style Preserves the Youthful 
Contour of the Head 


CHARMINGLY simple 

hair arrangement for a 
young girl is shown above, the 
hair being brushed in natural 
waves and coiled in a small 
figure-eight twist at each side, 
low on the neck, so as to reveal 
the natural slope of the head. 
The ornamentation is a gradu- 
ated ball-top tortoise comb. 

In almost every low mode of 
hairdressing the hair must be 
well cleaned and brushed, and 
then separated into parts, as 
indicated in the figure in the 
lower left-hand corner. The 
small back portion is tied and 
coiled to make a firm founda- 
tion on which to pin the other 
hair. 

The arrangement at the bot- 
tom ofthe center column shows 
a pretty variation of the French 
twist. The ends are twisted 
under at the back, and the ends 
of the center top are curled 
and caught with big pins low 
at the right side, 


The Erect Center Ornament Shown Above 
is Typical of Picturesque Egyptian Headdress 
























The Lower Back-Hair Portion is Tied to 
Make a Firm Foundalion and Coiled 


stamped envelope addressed to Ida Cleve Van Auken. 
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Guard your face against 
the irritating effects of 
wind and weather by using 


Williams’ Tale Powder. 


It is so impalpably fine, so soft 
and smooth, so pure and antiseptic 
and so agreeable and refined in its 
perfume that it is the choice of 
discriminating people. 

Four odors—Violet, Carnation, Rose 
and Karsi. 


| A 
) Valuable Offer 


We have had especially manufac- 
tured for users of Williams’ Talc 
Powder a beautiful little heavily 
silver-plated Vanity Box contain- 
ing a French powder puff and a 
concentrating mirror. 

Hundreds of thousands of women are 
already using these Vanity Boxes. The 
following letter is typical of a great 
number received. 


‘a “The Vanity Box is dainty, practical 


and satisfactory in every respect. A 
perfect little gem.”’ 

For 20c. in stamps we will send this 
Vanity Box and a sample can of Wil- 
liams” Violet Tale Powder and a tube 
of Williams’ Dental Cream, trial size, 
The J. B. Williams Company 
P.O. Drawer No. 105, Glastonbury, Conn. 


These three for 


20c. 


in stamps 


illiams 
Tale Powder} 
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rive Feet Four. 


How You Can Dress and Look Well 
By Mrs. Bryce: With Drawings by Belle Hoffman 


heroine, ‘‘divinely tall and most divinely fair.”? Instead I am 
just five feet four in my highest-heeled boots. But if I am not 
tall I have a practical mind, and when I realized that wishing would 
not add one inch to my height I proceeded to work out a scheme of 


[: NATURE had consulted me I should be, like Tennyson’s 


dressing that would be kind to my shortcomings. 


When one looks at the short, stout woman in a suit of big check, 
with a coat that seems to cut her right in two, or with a white 
shirtwaist and a dark skirt (the latter with a tunic that makes 
her look shorter still), it seems an almost hopeless task, doesn’t it? 


But really it only means a little thought in plan- 
ning, a little discretion in avoiding what is unsuit- 
able. Good taste in dressing consists of wearing 
what is becoming to you individually, and is 
adapted to three requirements: your circum- 
stances, the time and the place of wearing. Avoid 
extremes in design, cut, material and color. 

Your clothes should be easy and comfortable 
looking. Don’t get the idea that you are going to 
make yourself slender by dragging material tightly 
over your form. A semi-fitting coat is always to 
be preferred to a tight one, particularly if you 
are—well, let us say, comfortably plump. Avoid 
all lines that accentuate curves and all lines run- 
ning around. Even if youare not stout long lines 
are what you need. Lengthwise stripes are good, 
but don’t imagine because of this that you can 
Wear Stripes an inch wide and look well. Narrow 
and hair-line stripes are best. 


ID° NOT buy very rough fabrics or those with 
a shiny surface. Keep always in mind that 
materials with a high luster, such as shiny satin, 
reflect light andadd toyourapparent size, while the 
soft, closely woven materials of dull surface absorb 
the light and help to make you look slender. These 
are things I paid bitter moments to learn. 

Serge, cashmere, voile, crépe de chine, poplin 
and dull-finish broadcloth are good for you, and 
ribbed fabrics if the rib is not too large. Another 
thing I want to pass on to my short sisters is: 
Don’t wear big collars or broad revers. Big col- 
lars at the back will make you look round- 
shouldered, and very broad revers will simply 
serve to call attention to the size of your bust. In 
a coat the French seams that meet on the shoulders 
are best. Those that curve into the armholes will 
make your back look broader. 

In skirts all but very long, plain tunics should 
be avoided. Your skirts should not have too many 
cut-up sections or too many trimming pieces. You 
are not debarred from draped effects, but the draping 
should be low so as not to cut off your height. 

Wear dresses rather than separate 
Waists and skirts. A three-piece 
suit—which means a dress with 
matching coat—always looks smart, 
and is more becoming. 

If you want to wear a two-piece 
suit, however, make your waist the 
same color as your skirt so there will 
be no abrupt division at the waist- 
line, and never wear a Wide belt with 
a blouse and skirt. 


BSERVATION long ago taught 

me to close my eyes to bright or 
conspicuous colors, for these only 
serve to call attention to one’s lack 
of height. Black is always good, as is 
dark blue. Then there are subdued 
grays and soft browns. If green is 














becoming a dark bottle green or olive is in good taste, and dark 
violet tones are lovely. It is always permissible to soften the effect 
around the face with a cream net or lace yoke and collar, but if you 
like jabots remember that discretion is much the better part of 
wisdom in choosing them. Wear one that is long and flat. 


There is no good reason why the short, stout woman should not 
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TATTERNS (including 
Guide-Chart) for the de- 
signs shown on this page can 
be supplied in five sizes: 34 
to 42 inches bust measure, at 
fifteen cents for each number, 
post-free. The amount of 
material required for the va- 
rious sizes is printed on the 
pattern envelope. Order from 
your nearest dealer who has 
Ladies’ Home Journal pat- 
terns; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern and bust 
measure, and inclosing the 
price to the Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 











wear white in summer, but don’t break the purity of line by a black 
belt or one of any other color. And if you think this advice is unnec- 
essary keep your eyes open and note how many short women slice 
their light frocks in two with colored girdles. 


ERHAPS after reading all these “‘Don’ts” you 

will feel there is nothing for the poor short 
woman to wear that is stylish. But Iam sure you 
will change your mind after looking at the designs 
on this page, as there are dresses—and they are 
all “‘smart’’—for many occasions. 

Made of a fine striped soft wool, in tones of 
gray, with a chemisette of cream point d’esprit, 
and with revers and collar of silk in a harmonizing 
tone, the dress shown in the center of the page 
(No. 7600) is suitable for general wear. For 
dressy wear you could use blue and white striped 
foulard, with a shadow-lace yoke and a collar of 
dull green silk. 

The drapery down low near the foot, of which I 
spoke before, is illustrated in (No. 7604) the third 
figure of the group. The slightly mousquetaire 
sleeves may be of chiffon, and the vest of char- 
meuse, with a soft indeterminate striped fabric 
in dull grays, would be delightfully pretty and 
springlike. 

Could any one ask for a neater or a smarter 
dress than (No. 7606) the first figure in the lower 
group? It is just the thing for soft tan or violet 
cotton voile, or a dull blue chambray, with a yoke 
of fine net. Length of line is given by the continu- 
ous panel extending from the yoke to the hem in 
front. Wherever the eye rests there is continuity, 
and this is exactly what you need. 


N ATTRACTIVE feature for a short woman 

is the bretelle that widens over the shoulders 

a trifle and narrows down toward the waist-line, as 

shown in No. 7608. Another good feature is the 

panel on the front and back of the skirt, which 

gives the needed length for afternoon service. 

Charmeuse would make up prettily, trimmed with 
self-covered buttons and button loops. 

Dark blue wool voile, or a dress-weight serge in 
blue or brown, would be a good choice for the dress 
(No. 7602) pictured on the second figure of the 
group, which is particularly suited to the require- 
ments of a woman who is stout as well 
as short, as the drop-shoulder line 
decreases the apparent width of the 
shoulders and the deep V gives length 
to the front of the waist. The long, 
straight plaits in the back give the 
stout woman freedom for graceful 
walking, without widening the sil- 
houette noticeably. 

One last word: it is well to re- 
member, when planning your clothes, 
that long sleeves and a high collar 
add very much to the effect of slen- 
derness and height, but don’t, please 
don’t, make the mistake of having 
the collar too high or too close fit- 
ting, and be sure that the collar stays 
or bones are placed correctly and are 
quite comfortable. 
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Three “Onyx” Days 
April 14th, 15th, 16th 


have been set aside by 
us for the Benefit of 


Our Best Friends— 
the American Public 


whose deep and abiding Faith in 
the “Onyx”’ Brand has been our 
Strongest Support 


We recognize our obligations, and, as 
custodians of the “ONYX.” Reputa- 
tion, we stand pledged to maintain the 
Standard which has won their Confi- 
dence and Approval. 


SO ON THE THREE 





Flosiery 


DAYS 


MONDAY, April 14th 
TUESDAY, April 15th 
WEDNESDAY, April 16th 


through our Splendid Allies, the Merchants of 
America, we will offer the following Ex- 
traordinary ‘‘ONYX’’ DAY Values: 


For Women 

B 2285—Women’s “ONYX” Seamless Silk 
Lisle; Black, White and Tan; Hand-Looped; 
“Dub-l” Top, High Heel and “Dub-1” Sole. 
Made on same Machines as our 50c. Silks. 

This is the first time a Mercerized hose has 
been made with these features. Value 3 for 
$1.00. 25c. per pair 
H 408—Women’s “ONYX” Silk Lisle in Black 
only; Finest Gauge; Seasonable Weight; 
‘Dub-1” Top, High Spliced Heel and “Dub-1"’ 
Sole. Value 50c. 3 pairs for $1.00 
1140—Women’s “ONYX” Pure Thread Silk in 
Black, White and Tan, with Lisle “Dub-1” 
Top, High Spliced Heel and “Dub-1” Sole. 
Value 50c. 3 pairs for $1.00 
A Fine Medium Weight Women’s “ ONYX” 
Pure Thread Silk in Black only with “ Dub-1” 
Garter Top of Silk or Lisle; High Spliced Heel; 
“Dub-1” Sole of Silk or Lisle. Value $1.35- 
$1.50. $1.00 per pair 


For Men 


E325—Men’s “ONYX” Silk Lisle in Black 
only; Reinforced with “Dub-1” Extra Heel 
and Toe, and Spliced Sole. The most cele- 
brated and best known Half Hose. Value 50c. 

3 pairs for $1.00 


1215—Men’s “ONYX” Pure Silk; High Spliced 
Heel and “ Dub-1” Sole, with Toe Guard and 
Silk Plaited Cuff— Black, Tan, Navy, Grey, 
Cadet, Burgundy, Helio, Purple and Smoke. 
Value 50c. 3 pairs for $1.00 


Should your dealer be unable to 

supply you, leave your name and 

address, and all orders will be 

honored within a reasonable time 
through him. 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


New York 































































































































































































































Model 303, Imagine 

your foot in this attrac- 

tive tipped pump of 
black suéde. 


Model 287. Very 
dressy white Buck 
Oxford. 



























Model 288. Button 
Oxfords will be popu- 
lar in patent as 
* well as all other 


(oe \ leathers. 
’ Fr 
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Model 292. 
Two-strap 
patent leather 
pump that 
will 

widely 
worn. 




















Model 293. Neat, trim 
and very comfortable. 
Black or tan calf. 








Model 295, 
A charming 


































































































Have you been making 









































this mistake? 


“T had always heard so much about the comfort of 














your shoe that I did not realize how very stylish 
your different models were.”’—From a letter by Phyllis 
Partington, famous vaudeville star. 
If you have been making the same mistake about Red Cross 
Shoes that Phyllis Partin: gton made, look at these new Spring 
and Summer models. 


Where can you find such smart lines, such attractive features, 
such exquisite refinement in details of finish? 

Red Cross Shoes will make your foot look better as well as 
feel better. 


That is why Julian Eltinge wears them in his famous imper- 
sonations of women—they make his foot look small and dainty 
without cramping or binding. 


























That is why they are worn by Mme. Gadski, Elsie Janis, 
Mabel Taliaferro, and other popular favorites of the stage, who 
must be on their feet hours at a time before the most critical 
audiences in the world. 


And that is why you will be delighted with Red Cross 











Shoes when you go to the Red Cross Dealer in your town > 











and try them on. 


Tanned by a special process that retains all the natural flexi- 
bility of the leather, at the very first step the sole of a Red Cross 
Shoe will bend with your foot like a perfect fitting glove bends with 
your hand. You will walk with an ease and comfort you have never 
known before, in a shoe that will be everywhere admired. 


The models illustrated here are only a few of the many new ones 


your dealer is now displaying in all the fashionable leathers and ma- 
terials. 


$4. 


Go and see them—try them on—today. Oxfords $3.50 and 


High Shoes $4, $4.50 and $5. 





MAIL ORDERS. 

If there is no RED 
CROSS dealer in your 
town, write us and we 
will tell you how to 
order direct. We have 
fitted 50,000 women by 
mail and guarantee to 
fit your foot. 


mee Write for this Style Book today 


This book tells what will be worn in 
shoes this season, and shows the 
correct models for every occasion 
and every purpose. Write for your 
copy today. Address THE KroHn- 
FECHHEIMER Co., 501-531 Dan- 

dridge Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 




























Alabama 


The Drennen Co, 


Birmingham 


Go to your dealer today and 
try on the many 
Red Cross ase he is now 









displaying. 
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‘ . ~ 
Bends with your foot”’ 


TRADE MARK 





Montgomery Bullock Shoe Co. 


Arkansas Chicago J. I.Temple, 6357 Halstead St. Somerset Morris Harkins 
Fort Smith J. W. Patrick Shoe Co. Chicago R. J. Boersma Shoe Co. Louisiana 
Jonesboro Turner & Newton 11102 Michigan "Ave. New Orleans C. A. Kaufman Co., Ltd 
. . Springfield Siebert Bros. = eee Asan oar 
California Pp 7 7 nroe The Famous Co., Ltd. 
San Francisco The E mporium Bloomington C. D, Twaddle 
Oakiand Park Ghos Co. Quincy N. Heintz & Sons ‘ ‘ Maine . 
Los Angeles Norton’s Shoe Store Dizon Fichler Bros. rortend. J a 
Sacramento Lavenson’s, Inc. Indiana 2 
Sacramento Weinstock, Lubin& Co. Indianapolis George J. Marott Maryland 
San Diego Wolf & Davidson an olis Spey hae Store Co. ee I. ae 
Colorado vemeeee. . ees ae 10 assachusetts 
T iels & Fisher S »5 Co Fort Wayne Reed Shoe Co. Boston William Sheinwald, 3 stores 
Deaver  e OMichatleos Bros”: South Bend Beitner’s Sons Northampton E. Alberts 7 
Longmont E, G. Dudley & Co. Muncie Economy Shoe Store ee 
ong: ” i, G. ms " & Co. Anderson Jos. Fadely & Son ‘maui Michigan 
onnecticu Marion Blumenthal & Co. etr . J. Schmidt 
Hartford Edwin Aishberg Wabash L. Bockman & Son oe ere & Levy 
H i H Warsaw Richardson D. G. Co ay Oppenheim & Levy 
District of Columbia _ Battle reek The Shoe Market 
Washington S. Kann, Sons & Co. lowa may gl ay wy 
Florida Des Moines W. L. White Shoe Co. Holland Tokkis Mitsere Lo 
Jacksonville Oak & Peters Sioux City Pelletier Co. - di dca 
Pensacola N. G. Forcheimer Davenport R. Bretscher Shoe Co. Minnesota 
Miami V. M. Burdine’s Sons Dubuque Roshek Bros. Co. Minneapolis L.S. Donaldson Co. 
Burlington Hertzler & Boesch Minneapolis Home Trade Shoe Store 
Pi rgia Ottumwa Iowa Clo. & Shoe Co. St. Pai Mannheimer Bros. 
Atlanta Davison, Paxon, Stokes Co. Muscatine Wilson's Shoe Store St. Paul Bannon Bros. Co. 
ie a A. Ss. Frere i Keokuk The Golden Rule Duluth I. Freimuth 
Mac ne Dannenberg Co. = fea 
Rome J. Kuttner & Co. ) rob lll greg Reva Mississippi 
Idah ’ ? Meridian Winner, Klein & Co. 
aho : Kansas Vicksburg Valley D. G. Co. 
Boise H. M. Hubert Shoe Co. Lawrence Starkweather Shoe Co. Mi . 
cnn’ Salina Stiefel Bros. & Co masours 
Illinois 5 : St. Louis J. G. Brandt Shoe Co. 
Chicago Rothschild & Company Kentucky St. Louis Swope Shoe Co. 
Chicago The Boston Store Louisville The Dan Cohen Co. St. Louis C. E. Hilts Shoe Co. 


Kansas City Robinson Shoe Co. 

8t. Joseph Robinson Shoe Co. 

Springfield A. W. Weaver Shoe Co. 
Montana 

Great Falls J. E. Kenkel & Co. 
Nebraska 

Omaha J. L. Brandeis & Sons 

Lincoln The H. Herpolsheimer Co. 


Hastings Wolbach & Brach 
New Jersey 

Paterson Meyer Bros. 

Trenton H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 

East Orange R.H. Muir 

Hoboken D. Lowenthal 

Passaic Geo. Hammel 


New Mexico 
Albuquerque Golden Rule D. G. Co. 
Roswell amt ee Co. 

w York 
NewYork “7 . “Bly n & Sons, 10 stores 


uffalo . Selman, 564 Main St. 
Rochester ew ilk am Pidgeon, Jr. 
Utica J. Gschwind’s Sons 
Senenestady O. L. Behr & Co. 

Binghamton A. Cc. Tolley & Co. 
Elmira Ss. Iszard Co. 





Jamestown Johnson & Bly 
Amsterdam  |_indsay Bros. 
Dunkirk A. Weinberg 


Bresee & Co, 


North Carolina 
eigh Hunter-Rand Co. 
Winston-Salem Rosenbacher & Bros. 


Model 289. Low heel 
pumps are growing in 
This stylish 
model is made in 
all materials. 


favor. 


























Model 290. English 
‘Johnny Boot"’— the 

‘very latest.’’ Black 
or tan calf. 
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fashionable 





TRADE MARK 


North Dakota 





These and leading dealers everywhere have the new spring models 


Fargo Herbst Dept. Store 
Bismarck A. W. Lucas Co. 
Ohio 
Cleveland The May Co. 
Cincinnati The Alms & Doepke Co. 
Cincinnati The Potter Shoe Co. 
Toledo H. M. & R. Shoe Co. 
Toledo W. F. Barrett 
Columbus A. E. Pitts Shoe House 
Dayton Reed Shoe Co. 
Akron The Shumaker Shoe Co. 
Portsmouth Charles Winter 
Mansfield The Lemon Palmer Shoe Co. 
Sandusky Shebly, Ueberle & Co. 
Tiffin Elmer L. Volkmor 
Warren D. S. Kistler 
Oklahoma 


= pane City The Booterie 
Tul 


McAlester 
Shawnee 


Portland 
Portland 


Pittsburg 


Erie 
Altoona 


L.. Lyons 
F. M. Chilson 
Hickey Bros. 


Oregon 
Holtz, Inc. 
Dellar Shoe Co, 


Pennsylvania 


Red Cross Shoe Parlors, 
237-239 Fifth Ave. 
Wilkes-Barre C. Walter & Son 


Leader Boot Shop 
A. Simon & Co. 


pereenapert A. Goldberg & Son 


on 


Reed Bros, 








Washington I. R. 


Newmark 
McKees Rocks I. S. Banoy 
Meadville A. I. Eldred 


Renovo B. Klewans 

South Carolina 
Charleston ~ R. FE. Martin Shoe Store 
Greenville Hobbs-Henderson Co. 


South Dakota 
Aberdeen J. M. Lauermann 


Tennessee 
Nashville The Famous, 410 Union St. 
Knoxville R. N. Payne & Co. 


Texas 
San Antonio Wolff & Marx Co. 


Houston W. C. Munn Co., Inc. 
Fort Worth L. G. Gilbert 
Galveston F latto Shoe Co. 


San Angelo 


C. B. Henderson Co. 


Utah 
Salt Lake City Robinson Bros. Co. 
Virginia 


Norfolk S. J. Thomas & Co. 
Roanoke Geo. MacBain Co., Inc. 
Lynchburg = Isbell-Bowman & Co. 
Washington 
Everett Home Shoe Store, Inc. 
Aberdeen J. S. Waugh 
West Virginia 
Wheeling Locke Shoe Co. 
Charleston May Shoe Co, 
Parkersburg Ben. Nathan 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee Lefly’s 
Racine Ernie Johnson 
Wyoming 
Cheyenne Jos. Wasserman 
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AREFUL shopping and 

planning will make it 
possible to procure this 
charming outfit for a girl of 
eight or ten years of age for 
eight dollars. Possibly many 
ingenious women can make 
the clothes for less money, 
or can make this price cover 
the outfit for an older child. 
Patterns (No. 7593), which t 
come in four sizes, 6 to 12 Ye 
years, include not only the Nay 
practical guimpe dress iz 
shown on the left, but also “og 
the reefer coat on the figure ‘ 
on the right in the lowest 
group, making a complete 
three-piece suit for plain or 
striped material. 



























































~ Ee Lge 
AND embroidery made <« ~~" | 


it possible to develop at 
very small cost the dainty 
little panel dress shown on 
the right. Transfer em- ee on {| 
broidery pattern No. 14465 * 
was used for the embroidery 
design. Patterns (No. 7598) 
come in four sizes: 6 to 12 
years. Size 8 years requires 
three yards and a half of 
36-inch lawn at fifteen cents 
a yard, one yard and a half 
of lace edging at four cents 
a yard, embroidery floss at 
eight cents, one yard of rib- 
bon for the crushed girdle at 
fifteen cents, button molds 
at two cents, and the dress 
and embroidery patterns. 














Ready-Made 
Breakfasts ‘4 


J Delivered at your door 


en b- A 


7598-14465\_} 


























Ready to Eat 


LAID gingham, with collar, tie and belt of plain chambray, was chosen 

for the serviceable little dress shown above, the skirt of which is sewed 
to an underwaist of white muslin, or may be attached to a waistband and 
buttoned on to underbody. Patterns (No. 7594) for this dress come in four 
sizes: 6 to 12 years. Size 8 years requires four yards of gingham at fifteen 
cents a yard, half a yard of chambray at fifteen cents a yard, half a yard of 
muslin at twenty cents a yard, button molds at three cents, and the pattern. 





9 
That’s the modern | 
way—easy for the 
e e 
housewife—brings | 
"THE hat and coat below were m f ; h f se : 
made of serge. Patterns (No. satis action to t € fam 4 
7591) for coat come in five sizes: 4 [ 
to12 years. The hat is one of three 
styles (Pattern No. 7590), in sizes 
19,20and21linches. Oneyardand 
three-quarters of 42-inch serge at 
seventy-five cents a yard will cut yard, one yard and three-quarters 
coat in size 8 years, and any size of 36-inch material at fifteen cents 
hat requires half a yard of 36-inch a yard, buttons at twenty-five 
serge at seventy-five cents a yard. cents, one yard and a half of rib- 
Button molds cost three cents, bon at fifteen cents a yard, and 
and patterns twenty-five cents. the pattern. 


QELOW is shown the complete 
suit of Pattern No. 7593, which 
comes in four sizes: 6 to 12 years, 
and hat (Pattern No. 7590), made 
from left-over pieces. Size8 years 
requires six yards and a half of 
32-inch material at fifteen cents a 


ily table. 


When you order a 
package of 


Post 
Toasties 





from the grocer, you 
secure a delicious dish 
for breakfast, lunch or 
supper without worry, 
and at trifling cost. 


IGURED lawn and all- 
over embroidery made 


ERY comfortable and 
useful are the practical 


These tasty crisps 
















7591-7590 ay 














pattern No. 14465 and hat pattern No. 7590, which are ten cents. 





coat dresses like the one 
shown above, for these 
dresses are sc easily ad- 
justed that small girls do 
not need assistance to put 
them on. Then, too, the 
removable chemisette has a 
distinct advantage in fresh- 
ening up a dress, for if made 
of white piqué or linen it 
may be washed separately. 
Patterns (No. 7596) for this 
dress come in four sizes: 
© to12 years. Size 10 years 
requires three yards and a 
quarter of 27-inch material 
at fifteen cents a yard, half 
a yard of 30-inch lawn at fif- 
teen cents a yard, button 
molds at four cents, and 
the pattern. 


the pretty little dress shown 
above. With its V-shaped 
yoke, tucked blouse and 
straight-gathered skirt 
this is a type charmingly 
adapted for growing girls, 
and a dress that may be 
made in a variety of mate- 
rials either of cotton or wool. 
Patterns (No. 7592) come 
in four sizes: 6 to 12 years. 
Size 10 years requires three 
yards of 32-inch lawn at 
fifteen cents a yard, five- 
eighths of a yard of 36-inch 
all-over embroidery or other 
material at sixty cents a 
yard, half a yard of 27-inch 
contrasting material at 
twenty cents a yard, and 
the pattern. 


Peis (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, with the exception of transfer 

The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern 
envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age, breast measure and length of back 
for coats and dresses, and head measure for hats, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


of toasted Indian Corn, 
dainty in flavour and 
rich in nourishment, 
add pleasure to any 
meal. 


Tempting 
and Sweet 


Ready to Eat 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 


attle Creek, Mich., U.S.A 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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EVERYTHING FROM CELLAR TO GARRET 


SOLD IN PAINT, HARDWARE, DRUG AND DEPARTMENT STORES | 
“S 

















O from cellar to garret and make old things 
new with a brush and a can of JAP-A-LAC. 
Wherever you find any woodwork, furniture, floors, 
baseboards, chandeliers, gas fixtures, cupboards, curtain 
rods, picture frames, radiators, etc., marred, scratched, 
or shabby, you will need no other magic than a brush 


dipped in JAP-A-LAC to make them brand new 
looking and attractive. 


@ The border design around this advertisement 
shows only a few of the many household uses of 
JAP-A-LAC. But be sure to use JAP-A-LAC. 
It would be unreasonable to expect JAP-A-LAC 
results from anything that is not JAP-A-LAC. When 
it comes to beautifying your home, use the best beau- 
tifier,—that’s JAP-A-LAC. 

@ The quality of JAP-A-LAC is what has made it famous. 
There are all sorts of paints, stains, enamels and lacquers, but 
there is only one JAP-A-LAC. Because of its Quality, JAP- 
A-LAC is known as ‘‘’The King of Household Finishes.’’ Each 
can of JAP-A-LAC is a can full of Quality. JAP-A-LAC is 
made in 21 beautiful colors and Natural (Clear); and the new 
JAP-A-LAC Floor and Porch Enamel is made in Light Drab, 
Dark Drab, Tan and Terra Cotta. 

@ One of the chief charms of JAP-A-LAC is that it is so easy 
to use. It requires no special skill, knowledge, or knack of any 
kind. Any clever woman can get beautiful results with no 
other magic than a brush and a can of JAP-A-LAC. 














United States Prices Canadian Prices 








(WINE MEASURE) (IMPERIAL MEASURE—} MORE) 
Special Size ; : : . $0.10 Special Size ‘ ; ; . $0.10 
Y-Pint (U. S. Standard Measure) —.15 Y4-Pint (Imperial Measure). oie 
Y%-Pint ‘S * os 25 Vo-Pint of = 2° Sanh 
1 Pint A se 45 1 Pint “ sh P 50 
1 Quart ‘‘ ‘S S .80 1 Quart mg i » 90 


@ For sale in every City and Town in the United States and Canada; also in foreign 
countries. 


@ We have just published a new and very attractive booklet, entitled ‘The Home Beauti- 
fier.”’ It is very complete and concise. Send us 10 cents and we will send you a compli- 


mentary copy and a can of Jap-a-lac, any color desired. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 


Factories: Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Can 
Branches: New York Chicago London 
Makers of Glidden’s Green Label Varnishes, White Enamels, Endurance (Mission) Wood 


WN Stains, Waterproof Flat Finishes and Cement Coatings. 
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Wash Fabri 
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Little Girl’s frock 
of checked Bontex 
Zephyr trimmed 
tn plain pink. 


Street suit in 
blue and white 
Bontex Ratin’. 


Famous 


Fabrics 


Has your dealer shown you the 
Bontex Wash Fabrics? 


Tf not, won’t you ask to see them 
before his stock is depleted ? 


He will gladly show you his en- 
tire assortment of Bontex Wash 
Fabrics. He is proud of the fact 
that he carries them. 


They are the most famous, most 
frequently chosen summer fabrics 
that women wear. 


The vogue for them this season 
since we have put the name 
‘*Bontex’’ on the selvage, has 
been enormous. Millions of 
yards have already been used by 
women throughout the country. 
Out of several hundred designs 
and colorings, patterns and 
weaves, you are sure to find just 
what you want, materials which 
will be equally charming for your 
summer gowns, 


Bontex Wash Fabrics include: 
Galatea, Poplins, Zephyrs, 
fancy Batistes, Pongee, Voiles, 
Madras, Piqué, Crépes and 
Crépes with Ratiné stripes and 
borders; Silk Mulls, Ratiné, 
Tissues, Ottomans, etc. They 
are the fabrics which you 
have used for years, but never 
knew by name until this year. 
Hereafter, to be sure you are se- 
curing a Bontex fabric, look on the 
selvage for the name “ Bontex.” 
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Heliotrope costume Bontex Voile 
hand embroidered in a deeper 
shade. 


Tub frock of black and white 
Bontex Tissue trimmed in white 
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Girls’ “Affairs” 


Intimate Little Chats With Girls: By Mrs. Stickney Parks 


TO MY GIRL READERS: As a mother myself, and as a friend of girls, I will gladly do what I can to 
make clear some perplexities that come to you in your relations to the other sex. If you will write to me I will 
answer you on this page, or by mail if you will be so good as to inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 
For obvious reasons I must ask to be excused from answering queries where any religious question is involved. 
Address me, please, in Care of THe Lapises’ Home JourNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Is Marriage Without Love Justified? 


| HAVE a problem which J am finding it 
difficult tosolve. Several years ago I met a 
young man with whom I corresponded for a 
long time, until I became engaged to another 
man. A very few days after becoming engaged 
to the second manI received an offer of mar- 
riage from my first friend. We were very 
happy for three years, but then had misun- 
derstandings and the engagement was broken. 
The correspondence was then renewed with 
my first friend, he having been true to me since 
our first meeting. He is one of the true-blue 
kind, as you'will realize when I tell you that he 
told his brother that ‘‘ he would rather have my 
friendship, provided he could not have me as 
his wife, than the love of any other girl on 
earth, and would never marry any oneelse.” He 
does not want me to be unhappy for his sake. 

The point is this: I cannot love him as 
I should, for through my first experience I 
learned what love is. I am at the age when 
I want a home and so does he. I do not care 
for society. I lost all interest in the “flirtation 
period” of a girl’s life. Do you think I am 
doing wrong to refuse him now? He knows 
all about my past experiences and is willing to 
wait or to marry me, trusting that love will 
come. Should I spoil his life by refusing him, 
and doyou believe my love would grow andthat 
we would be happy under these conditions? 

He writes me every week, but has said that 
if he made me unhappy he would not do so. 
He does not make me unhappy, for his letters 
are very helpful to me. It is the most beau- 
tiful friendship I have ever known, a mingling 
of true love and friendship—pure, wholesome 
friendship which is not found in every man’s 
love for a woman. Nz ©) 8: 

You are very rich in having such a friend, 
who places your happiness above his own, who 
is willing to step aside for your sake, or to be 
used by youin any way that gives you pleas- 
ure. It does not often fall to a girl’s lot to 
meet sounselfish aman. That you cannot give 
him the love he craves is a most unfortunate 
circumstance for you. The woman whom he 
marries will be, humanly speaking, sure of 
being shielded and cared for, and she ought to 
be a happy wife. 

A love founded on respect and esteem may 
run into a deeper channel than if there were 
simply mutual attraction. You could thor- 
oughly trust him and know that your interests 
would always be considered first. You already 
find his letters helpful, and if your tastes are 
in accord, and you both long for a home, it 
seems as if love would surely come and that you 
wouldrun no great risk in becoming his wife. 


Is This Husband Selfish? 

AM eighteen years old and have been 

married ayear. My husband is three years 
my senior, and when we were first married he 
seemed to be deeply in love with me, but is not 
so affectionate now. My people live in the 
East and I often cry and beg my husband to 
go back there to live. Iam very fond of my 
father and mother and sometimes tell him that 
if I cannot live near them I will never be sat- 
isfied. He seems to feel hurt because I am not 
contented with him alone; is he not selfish? 

We have a nice home and my husband, has 
a good position, but I think he should be will- 
ing to give up everything for his wife’s hap- 
piness. He let me go back on a visit last 
Christmas, but since my return I have been 
more dissatisfied than ever. WhenI speak of 
going East to live he is indifferent and will not 
speak to me for hours ata time. Isit because 
he doesnot love me? Ihave cried from home- 
sickness every night for a month, but he will 
not try to comfort me. What shall I do? 

TROUBLED. 

I am glad you are ‘“‘troubled,”’ and I hope 
that you will soon see how unwisely you are 
acting, before you have entirely alienated 
your husband’s affection. You knew where 
your husband lived before you married him. 
If you were not willing to ‘‘ forsake father and 
mother and cleave only to him,”’ as the mar- 
riage service says, you should not have mar- 
ried him, but should have remained at home 
with your parents. Stop and consider how 
you would feel, on returning from a day’s hard 
work, to find the one you love crying and 
begging to be taken to her former home. 

Instead of being more cheerful on your return 
from your visit you now spend your nights 
crying and expect him to “‘ comfort 
you.” 

He has every reason to feel hurt. 
You have robbed him of a happy 
home and the companionship of 
one whom he had every reason to 
think would make him happy in- 
stead of miserable. You are but 
eighteen, it is true, but you are 
no longer a child. Rouse yourself 
and determine to be a true wife. 
I should not call your husband the 
selfish one. 








Is Elopement Ever Right? 


EADING the many letters answered by you 
has prompted meto tell you of my “affair.” 
There are four girls in our family; one is mar- 
ried, and the rest of us are forbidden to entertain 
young menin ourhome. My youngest sister is 
sixteen; I am the oldest, nearing my twenty- 
first birthday. Like all young girls I have 
wanted young company, but it has been denied 
me. While attending a Sunday-school conven- 
tionin a neighboring city two years agoI meta 
young man of whom every one speaks well. I 
have been corresponding with him for two years 
and see him at various gatherings. 

We are allowed to attend Sunday-school and 
to go to church once each Sunday. We do not 
go in the evening, as my father feels that he can- 
not be out in the night air and is afraid to have 
us goalone. He will not allow usto accept the 
frequent invitations to accompany neighbors or 
our young manfriends. Aside from the service 
that we are permitted to attend we do not leave 
our home on Sunday until the next Lord’s Day. 

Iam in love with the young man referred to, 
and he has asked me to marry him and has sug- 
gested an elopement. When I think of such 
happinessI almost yield to his suggestion, yet 
when I consider how strongly Father feels on 
thissubject I hesitate. He has said that if ever 
a daughter of his committed such an act he 
would never allow her to enter his home again. 
My father does not really dislike my friend, but 
he thinks his father is not a man altogether 
reliable in honesty nor in social standing, 
although the young man has proved his worthi- 
ness. Heis twenty-five, isa church member, a 
member of the same church as myself. What 
should I do? KATHLEEN. 

You arefacing a difficult situation. Your life 
is unnecessarily limited, nor do I think your 
father is right in not allowing his daughters to 
see their young man friends in their own home; 
yet he must have done so, asyou have amarried 
sister. Has he more knowledge of this young 
man’s character than you have? A man of 
twenty-five should have established himself in 
business by this time and be able to give you a 
home such as your father would approve of. 

No true man would suggest an elopement; it 
is a dishonorable act, and Ido not wonder that 
you hesitate about doing it. Can you not ask 
the help of your married sister? Some way will 
open if you will be true to your best self. 


Is This Girl “Queer” ? 


AM considered quite ‘‘ queer”’ by my friends. 

I live ina small town, am next to the young- 
est of a large family and the only unmarried 
member of it. My parentsare both aging, and 
I think it my duty to stay and care for them 
during their declining years. But I get very 
much discouraged sometimes. When I go away 
on visits my friends say: ‘‘Oh, we don’t see how 
you can stand it to stay at home! We would 
surely go crazy if we had to.”’ 

Not long ago a young man said to me: “I 
don’t believe youarehuman. I’m really begin- 
ning to think you are not or you wouldn’t stay 
here all these years alone.” I answered with 
a laugh. 

Although I give laughing replies to my 
friends their words cannot help but hurt. I 
think I amin the line of duty; they think I am 
queer and don’t care for “good times.” I do 
enjoy company and “good times” immensely. 
My friends also say that Iam too modest be- 
cause I don’t believe in flirting, nor in allow- 
ing man friends to be too familiar. They tell 
me I am too quiet also. They call mea “‘reg- 
ular man-hater.” I want to meet my friends 
in the right way and treat them as I would like 
to be treated, but the other girls say that a girl 
can’t act that way nowadays; if she wants to 
get married she must let her “‘friend”’ be a little 
familiar. I expect some day to find a man 
whom I can love and marry, but I shall never 
pretend to profess love when I know I have 
only friendship to give. Do you think I’m 
“*queer’’? BETTY. 

What do youmean by “‘ queer’? That which 
is unusual? I wish it were the ordinary prac- 
tice of young girls to put duty before happiness. 
If your parents need you stay with them, and 
find what pleasure you can in every right way. 
Do not allow your life to grow narrow because 
you live ina small place. There is enough of 
interest inthe smallest corner of this world to 
call forth all the energy of mind and body, if 
we cultivate it well. Make friends of books; 
live with great authors and try to see life 

through their eyes. Live much out- 


Q y 4 doors. Have you a flower garden? 


4 It will be an endless delight as well 
e as an education. If you can play 
on the piano give more attention to 
that, and before many years have 
passed your “good times” will 
surely come. Yes, and when the 
one seeks you who will be more to 
youthan any one else he will rejoice 
in a true, unselfish, cultivated 
woman who will ‘‘do him good all 
the days of his life.” 
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Lines of 
Living Beauty 


The lines of beauty that 
you have been wont to ad- 
mire in other women— 


—you may best attain 
them if your corset is a 


ccc 


The reason for this is the 
].C.C. way of fashioning every 
model overa living figure, with 
a view to correcting those lines 
which are not pleasing in that 
type of figure and bringing out 
those lines which are to be 
admired. 

This, in short, is the history 
of each master model from 
which J. C. C. Corsets are cut. 


Produce Lines of Living Beauty 





It goes without saying 
that a corset made in this 
way must be a comfortable 
corset, and the very good 
sense of this method in- 
stantly appeals to you be- 
cause you know that it is 
right. 

So will J. C. C. Corsets ap- 
peal to you, because they are 
right, from the littlest detail of 
correct construction down to 
thevery latest turn of good style. 

No matter how difficult your 
figure requirements may be, 
there is a J.C. C. fashioned for 
your own individuality. There 
are over 150 of these models, 
all different—more than enough 
to insure your getting a per- 
fect fit, no matter how hard 
you are to corset. 

If you are stout, the J. C. C. 
Reducing will solve the prob- 


lem that has caused you so much 
uneasiness, and you will notice the 
difference and improvement in your 
figure the moment you put it on. 


Likewise, whether you are 
slender, tall, short, willowy, heavily 
built, or of average figure, you are 
always sure of a perfect fit if you get 


the J.C. C. 
The J.C. C. Corsets are sold in good 


stores everywhere. Write and let us 
direct you if you do not know what 
store in your city handles them. 


Prices, $1.00 to $6.00 


JACKSON CorsET COMPANY 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
“Makers of Corsets for Women Who Care” 
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Follow the treatment beww and 
you can keep your skin so that 
you can always be proud of it. 


Your skin, like the 


rest of your body, is continually being rebuilt 
Make it what you would love to have it 


The skin, like the rest of the body, is continually being rebuilt. Every day, in washing, you 
rub off dead skin. As this o// skin dies, zew forms. This is your opportunity—you can help this 
new skin to become just what you would love to have it. 








The reason the skin gets into a bad condition, loses its beneficial to the skin in its continual effort to rebuild a finer 
charm, is because it has been neglected and allowed to be texture. This treatment with Woodbury’s cleanses the 
overtaxed. Its pores become clogged. This prevents evap- pores, then closes them and brings the blood to the surface. 
oration and holds back the waste matter which it is one You feel the difference the first time you use it. Follow this 
function of the skin to throw off. Nearly two pounds of treatment persistent/y and it will not be long before you have 
waste matter a day are thrown off inthis way. The pores a skin that will bear the closest scrutiny, a radiantly healthy 
must be kept healthy and active, in order to perform this complexion that will be a constant source of satisfaction. 


work properly. 


Begin tonight to get its benefits 
How to keep your skin active . 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c a cake. No one hesi- 


Wash your face with care and take plenty of time to do it. tates at the price after their first cake. As a matter of fact, 
Lather freely with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and rub in gently it is not expensive, for it is solid soap—all soap. It wears 
tilltheskin is softened andtheporesopen. Then rinse several from two to three times as long as the ordinary soap. 
times in very cold water, or better still, rab with a lump of ice. ous tes ee ane ik tas ond wet a coke. ‘Tear off the 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work of an authority on illustration of the cake below and put it in your purse as a 
the skin and its needs. It contains properties which are reminder. Begin tonight to get its benefits. 


Woodburys Facial Soap 


















































For sale by dealers throughout the United States and Canada 
Clear, translucent ; 
MDBURYS Write today for Samples 
absolutely grease- cap * 

’ For 4c we will send a sample cake. 
ess For 10c samples of Woodbury’s Facial Now 
Woodtbury"s Facial Cream Soap, Facial Cream and Powder. Write in its 
is wholly different from 
ag og Rn today to the Andrew Jergens Co., Dept. second 
It is clear and translu- y . . e e 
cent. There sno gree A-3, Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, O. edition 
duce down orcome out 
= peg cl a phe bier gly Book gives s rage 
how cool and good it | C d acts about the skin and its needs that 

lotice its i . everyone should know; treatments fo 
SS n ana a oily ie. eee ere Lp vn ea 
moment you squeeze it druff, blackheads, fall and winter ail- 
out, you realize it is just . . ments ; what to expect from ten different 
pod erygenong agg aaa The Woodbury preparations are now manufactured also in Canada and are hints ct, “Second eition now ready 
wanted. G be to- . . . 1andsomely printed, bound, and illus- 
day. ic ot all dealers on sale by all Canadian dealers from coast to coast, including Newfoundland. trated. Sold direct, with samples of the 
ora trial size tube for 4c k . Ww oodbury preparations, for 50c. Send 

| . direct from us. If you live in Canada, and wish to take advantage of our sample or book for your copy today. 
| offer, address the Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., Dept. A-3, Perth, Ontario. 



























Try this 
Charming 


Embroidery 
Pattern at 


our Expense. 
OU’LL find it most easy 


to use. No fussy perfo- 

rated patterns or smudgy 
carbons, just a simple “‘transfer’’ 
prepared by our patented proc- 
ess and needing only the 
touch of a hot iron. You can 
transfer it to any material in a 
twinkling. It is one of 800 
beautiful designs in The Em- 
broidery Book. 

a: 


ane EMBROIDERY BOOK 























Ladies’ Home Journal 
Transfer Patterns 


transfer just as quickly as you dash off a 
pocket handkerchief that the laundress has 
overlooked, and with just the same outfit— 
a hot iron and a smooth surface. 

Use of these patterns enables you to give 
the individuality to your clothes, household 
linens and draperies which have come to 
mean so much to women of taste. If you 
have never tried them begin now at our 
expense. 


The Pattern Shown at Top of Page 
is included with 


April Embroidery Book, 15c 


The Embroidery Book is a magnificently 
printed publication of 92 pages, illustrating 
all the Ladies’ Home Journal designs for 
embroidery, stenciling and craftswork, and 
by means of hundreds of pictures showing 
how to apply them. 

Get this splendid book from the nearest 
store selling Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns. 
Or if there is none in your neighborhood 
send us the attached coupon with your 
dealer’s name, and |5c, and we will mail 
the Apmil issue, postage paid. 


The Home Pattern Company 
Publishers 
615 W. Forty-Third St., New York City 















Enclosed is 15 cents. Send me the April issue of 
The Embroidery Book. 


Name = a 


Address- 


My dealer’s name is— 








T TOOK considerable 

courage, patience and 
labor to evolve from the 
old dress which is illus- 
trated on the left the 
modern dress shown on 
the right, but I felt fully 
repaid by the result. 
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ERHAPS there is no season of the year when 

a girl feels so self-conscious of the shabbi- 
ness of her clothes as in the spring, when the 
trees once again put on their green leaves and 
all Nature is clothed in new beauty. 

Of course to the girl who can go to the shops 
and buy new dress materials this season holds 
a very different meaning than it does to the 
one who must either wear again the same frocks 
she has worn for several seasons or remodel old 
dresses to look like new ones. And yet there is 
no reason why a girl should not look well dressed 
and up-to-date in appearance, even if she can- 
not purchase new clothes, when it is so easy to 
make over old-fashioned frocks into something 
quite in keeping with the style of today. 

With the hope of encouraging other girls like 
myself, who cannot always buy new materials, 
I want to tell how I made the attractive little 
blue and white foulard dress, consisting of a 
five-gored skirt and kimono blouse, shown 
above on the right, from the wide seven-gored 
skirt and old-fashioned, boned waist illustrated 
on the left. 

The old dress had been one of many in the 
wardrobe of an aunt, and as she was very 
much larger in size it was generously propor- 
tioned in the waist and about two inches too 
long in the skirt, and this little extra material 
helped wonderfully in the success of recutting. 


N TAKING the old dress out of the trunk, 

where it had lain for some time, and look- 
ing it over, the combination of the imitation 
Trish lace, which trimmed the yoke and sleeves, 
with the foulard seemed to me to give a more 
old-fashioned air to the garment than even the 
width of the skirt. I was first tempted just to 
remove this lace and to take some of the full- 
ness out of the skirt,‘and otherwise leave the 
dress practically as it was. On trying it on, 
however, I altered my decision and decided to 
take the whole thing apart and entirely re- 
model it into an attractive and up-to-date 
frock. I have found from experience that this 
is always a more satisfactory method in the 
end, as generally an entirely new lining is re- 
quired and it is possible to clean the material 
in a more thorough manner when the dress is 
taken apart. 

After ripping the skirt and the waist I washed 
the pieces in warm, soapy water in which I had 
sprinkled a little kitchen salt to prevent the 
color from running, taking care not to rub the 
silk, as this would pull the threads apart, but 
merely pressing it lightly with my hands until 
all the dust was out. I then hung the pieces 
over the clothesline in the air, without pinning, 
as pins always leave a mark. While they were 
still damp each piece was pressed carefully 
with a hot iron on the wrong side, applying the 
iron on the silk in line with the thread, so as 
not to stretch nor draw it out of shape. 


OR the remodeling process I selected two 

of THe LapiEs’ Home JouRNAL patterns, a 
five-gored skirt and a kimono blouse, as the 
best patterns to use. 

The various pieces of both patterns were laid 
on the old skirt pieces, with the exception of 
the lower sleeve portions of the new dress, 
which were cut from the upper sleeve sections 
of the old dress. I found it would be quite 
easy to cut the entire dress out of the wide, 
seven-gored skirt. The new skirt, as will be 
seen, is slightly high waisted, but by allowing 
for only a one-inch turn under, and facing with 
blue Canton flannel, I was able to cut this style 
of skirt without difficulty. 

The body of the new blouse was cut from 
side gores of the old skirt, and this, of course, 
necessitated a seam down the middle of the 
front, which had to be covered in some way. 


The Old Dress and the New 


This I accomplished by adding the little blue 
band with the three tiny flat bows, which were 
taken off the old white yoke, making also a 
very neat trimming. 


HE narrow, plaited ruffle trimming on the 

neck of the yoke, elbow sleeves and lower 
edge of the girdle at the waist-line was taken 
from the skirt of the old dress, as was also the 
one ruffle on the skirt. I found that the single 
ruffle around the lower edge of the skirt was 
not only more becoming, but also more in keep- 
ing with the present-day styles, as it gave the 
skirt a narrower look below the knees. 

The blue pipings which are used in the piec- 
ing of the kimono sleeves at the shoulder-line 
were made from part of the blue silk banding. 

As the bottom ruffle on the old skirt was 
slightly soiled, as the ruffles did not share the 
washtub with the other pieces of silk, because 
they were knife-plaited and the plaiting would 
have been washed out, I did not use it. There 
was, however, more than enough trimming 
without it; in fact I still have left some yards 
of both ruffles and bands. The bands with the 
embroidered dots, which had trimmed the waist 
of the old dress, were not used at all, as I did 
not care for the handwork with the foulard. 
The lace taken from the yoke and sleeves of the 
old dress I fashioned into a collar and cuffs for 
a white batiste waist. 


ECAUSE the net yoke was attached to the 

lining in the old dress, and the cut of the 
net sleeves was out of style, as well as being 
slightly worn, I decided it would be wiser to 
make an entire new guimpe of fine Brussels net. 
So I cut a new guimpe, making wide sleeves 
extending four inches below the silk sleeves, and 
finishing the edge of the guimpe, sleeves and 
collar with a narrow picot edging. 

I made this guimpe to reach about two inches 
above the waist-line and finished it with a 
half-inch-wide elastic band. I have discovered 
from many attempts at guimpe making that 
in using a stretchable material, like Brussels 
net, a good fit is assured if the material is used 
with the bias on the center front and back of 
the pattern. The fitting must be very close. 
Cut the collar out of a straight piece and slope 
out the upper edge of the neck slightly at the 
front. Pullthe net and use the stronger threads 
for the length of the collar and the more stretch- 
able threads for the width, as the width can be 
held up with wire bones, and in this way the 
collar will always keep its original size. Roll 
the edges of the collar and yoke, and join with 
overcasting stitches. Turn over a strong hem 
on the upper collar edge, and sew on the picot 
edging I have already suggested. Finish both 
the guimpe and dress with small hooks and eyes. 


LTOGETHER Iam very much pleased with 
my ‘‘made-over”’ dress, and I feel that it 
looks quite as much in style asif I had bought 
new material, which, if of the same quality of 
silk, would have cost at least six or eight dollars. 
Instead it required an expenditure of just one 
dollar to make over the dress. Making anew 
guimpe necessitated purchasing new material, 
and I considered myself very fortunate in pick- 
ing up on a remnant counter a three-quarter 
length of fine net seventy-two inches wide, for 
which I paid forty-five cents. The guimpe 
being in peasant shaping and not having a full- 
length body section it cut to very good advan- 
tage; in fact there is considerable material left 
over that will help out in making yokes and 
collars. 

The patterns were fifteen cents each. I used 
the waist pattern to cut the guimpe. Ten cents 
was spent for sewing silk, ten cents for elastic, 
and five cents for hooks and eyes. 








Lace Year 


The great vogue of laces 
makes it necessary for the fash- 
ionable 1913 wardrobe to in- 
clude a variety of separate waists 
of lace, or lace-trimmed. 


Very beautiful waists are made of all- 
overs in Quaker Cluny, Shadow, Car- 
rick-ma-cross, Val, Milanese and 
Dutchess Laces. The charming creation 
shown above is made of Quaker Filet. 


Ecru and white Quaker Laces com- 
bine prettily in dainty bodices. 


Heavy and light laces (such as Quaker 
Shadows and Quaker Macramés) are 
used in the same waist, in accord with 
the season’s fashion. 


It ts a simple matter to select appropriate 
designs of Quaker Laces at any store carry- 
ing them. The range is wide, and each 
pattern has been authoritatively designed, 
by the largest organization of lace makers 
in the world, to meet the prevailing style 
requirements. 


Quaker Laces are made in the most 
fashionable widths of insertions, edges, 
flounces, bands and all-overs. 


In beauty and richness they are com- 
parable to costly hand-made laces. In 
perfection of workmanship they cannot 
be surpassed. 


QUAKER 
LACES 








Quaker Laces are not sold by mail. 
We cannot send samples, but we will 
gladly send you *‘The Quaker Lace 
Book,’’ free on request. ‘To see the 
great variety of fashionable Quaker de- 
signs, go to the best department stores, 
dry goods stores and lace specialty shops. 
Look for the Quaker head on the lace card. 


Send for ““The Quaker Lace Book.’ Xt 
contains illustrated suggestions for 
gowns, waists, lingerie and other articles 
of woman’s apparel in which lace plays 
an important part. It also tells you 
how to care for lace. Free on request. 


QUAKER LACE COMPANY 


Makers of Quaker Laces, Quaker 
Curtains and Quaker Craft-Lace 


PHILADELPHIA 
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UME 


You can have 
slender lines 








TANITA 
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If your figure does not eas- 
ily conform to the long lines 


demanded by fashion you 
will find a 


PRL 





DITCiIa 
ORSET 


(not sold in stores) 


















will readjust it into those flowing 
lines of grace which give the 
appearance of slenderness. And 
it does it with none of the stiff 
discomfort of the average corset. 


It is fitted to your measure by 
our trained corsetigre who comes 
to your home. Spirella boning 
(which can be had only in Spi- 
rella corsets) is light in weight, 
ventilative, perfectly flexible and 
always retains its original shape- 
liness. Your corset can be 
laundered without removing the 
_ boning, as it is guaranteed not 
_ to rust or break. 





Send coupon for booklet. 


With it we give you the name of the 
Corsetiére nearest you. 3 


SPIRELLA 
506 Fifth Avenue, New York 


London Paris 


UNA 


M1 


Factories at 

Meadville, Pa., U.S.A. 
Letchworth, England 
Niagara Falls, 
Canada 


o” 

THE SPIRELLA 
COMPANY 
Dept. J-43, Meadville, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, 
your free Spirella Bookletandthename 
of your local Spirella Corsetiére. 


A UTE 






































tow You Can 


ress [rimming 
By the Needlework Editors 





LITTLE hand 

embroidery gives 
to the simple frock 
the distinction which 
every woman wishes 
her clothes to have, 
and it is also a most 
economical trim- 
ming. The cost of 
the embroidery silk 
or cotton is small, 
and simple designs 
which can be quickly 
worked are very ef- 
fective. 

Transfer No.14597 
is one inch and a half 
wide, No. 14589 is 
two inches wide, and 
No. 14598 one inch 
and a half wide, and 
each pattern con- 
tains three yards and 
four corners. No. 
14600 is two inches 
and a quarter wide 
and contains three 
yards; No. 14616 
is one inch wide and 
contains six yards, 
and No. 14585, three 
inches and a half 
wide and contains 
three yards. 





14541 
Embroidered Motifs in Cotton 
Floss on a Dress of Ratine 


Yoke Collar and Cuffs ina 
Darned Net Pattern 





14589 14616 


A Dainty, Simple Border for Children’s Clothes 








14598 
Developed in Blue and Green on Linen 





1454] 
This Includes Arrow- 
heads in Three Sizes 
and Squares for 
Pocket Flaps 








Developed in Blue and Brown on Tan Eponge, This is a Distinctive Dress Trimming 


P TTERNS for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at ten cents each— 
with the exception of No. 14585, which is fifteen cents—post-free. Order from your nearest 
dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, and inclosing the 
price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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Smell it! The moment 
you do you will want it. 


Smell the 


real violet 
fragrance! 


The moment you smell 
this soap you will want it! 


In it we have captured 
that sweet, elusive odor 
which has made the violet 
universally beloved. 


In it, too, we have caught 
the beautiful green of fresh 
violet leaves. The soap is 
so clear you can see through 
it when you hold it to the 
light. 


ergens 
VIOLET 


Glycerine Soap 


Many soaps have been 
made to imitate it, be 
sure, therefore, to look 
for the name stamped on 
each cake-—Jergens Violet 
Glycerine Soap. 


Write for a sample 
cake, today 


Send a 2c stamp and we will 
send you a trial size cake. 





We want you to see how freely 
this soap lathers in any water— 
how good the glycerine in it 
makes your skin feel. But most 
of all~we want you to smell it 
and hold it to the light! Thenwe 
know you will be enthusiastic! 





Write today. The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Dept. 200, Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 







In Canada address The An- 
drew Jergens Co., Ltd., 124-A 
Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 








10¢ a cake—3 cakes for 25. 
For salt everywhere in the United 
States and Canada. Look for the 


. — . ay 
—S, : name Jergens”’, 








Housekeeping Comfort 


What has been the hard- 
est work of housekeeping is 


now the easiest. 

What was back-breaking 
HII drudgery is now a pleasant 
= work. 

‘Mii = Stretching and climbing 
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on chairs to dust and clean 
are now things of the past. 


(Edar Mop 


has robbed housekeeping of these 
terrors. It makes it easy to clean those 
hard-to-get-at places. 

Your hardwood floors can be made 
sparkling bright and hygienically clean 
in less time than it now takes you to 
dust them. 


The tops of doors, closets, 
the moulding, stair banis- 
ters, under the radiator, 
the far corners under 
the beds, etc., can 
be dusted and 
cleaned with- 
out bend- 
ing or 
stoop- 








Your Baby’s 


Main Business 
1s to Hat 


It’s his business to eat so his 
little arms and legs will catch 
up with his big stomach. It’s 
his business to sleep so he can 
eat more. 


That’s why his food is so im- 
portant; that’s why it’s wrong 
food that snuffs out so many 
little flickering lives. 


If possible, baby should have 
its mother’s milk. The safest 
substitute is 


stlés 


so like mother’s milk, baby 
feels no difference. 


Digestible as mother’s milk. 
Made from cows’ milk, with 
all the milk dangers absent, 
with the delicate baby needs 


added. 


Pure as mother’s milk because 
it comes from healthy cows in 
sanitary dairies. Even there, it 
goes through a purifying proc- 
ess just to be on the safe side. 


Healthfal as mother’s milk 
because it contains every ele- 
ment for baby’s growth and 
development. 


Safe as mother’s milk because 
no germs can 

get nearit. It 

comes in an 

air-tight can. 


Send the cou- | 
pon forsuchacan | 
(enough for 12 
feedings) free, and 
the book on baby’s 
care and health, 
also free. 





NESTLE’S FOOD COMPANY, 
77 Chambers Street, New York 
Please send me, FREE, your book and trial package. 


- Name__ 


Address__ 
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By Edith M. Burtis 


HE really well-dressed children of today 
are those clothed in simple garments; but 
remember that plain clothes—that is, those 
devoid of trimming—are not necessarily simple 
clothes. In the fullest sense simple clothes are 
those cut on practical lines, those with few sec- 
tions and seams, garments not only easy to 
make, but easy to launder as well. Many of 
the so-called plain clothes are really of very 
intricate shaping, and consequently are far 
from simple and should not be so considered. 
Nowadays it is generally conceded that the 
true beauty of a woman’s dress is in the lines 
of the garment, but what is not always under- 
stood is that correct and harmonious lines are 
likewise the true beauty of children’s clothes. 
Clothes cut on good lines, and made of good, 
substantial material of pleasing color, neatly 
sewed and finished, are really the only type of 
clothes that stand for good dressing. More 
and more is it becoming bad taste to dress 
children in fussy, poorly made clothes, trusting 
to ornamentation for their attractiveness. 
There are many women who sensibly select 
one type of dress for a small child and make 
all the little garments by this one pattern, de- 
pending upon the difference in materials and 
the application of a little hand embroidery or 
of braiding for the desired distinction between 
every-day clothes and best clothes. A saving 
of time and effort and the elimination of fitting 
are points in favor of this plan, but even these 
difficulties may be greatly reduced, when this 
plan is not followed, by a careful selection of 
the various styles for the child. 


| EPEATEDLY have I advocated the use of 

garments of peasant shaping—those with 
the sleeves cut in one piece with the body— 
for these garments require absolutely no fitting, 
and the difficult making and adjusting of the 
little sleeves is entirely eliminated. Usually 
this part of a small garment is the most intri- 
cate to make, to say nothing of the laundering 
problem. The second figure in the group above 
(No. 7559) illustrates a splendid example of 
this style of garment—patterns for which are 
cut in four sizes: 4 to 10 years. Here is a 
simple guimpe dress, opening down the back, 
with a separate guimpe in the same shaping, 
with sleeves cut in one with the body. The 
sleeves of this guimpe may be of wrist length 
or shorter, and the neck may be round or fin- 
ished with a band. 

Light-colored ginghams and chambrays in 
stripes or small figures, with bias bands of plain 
material, are excellent for general 
wear. For best weara very dainty 
dress may be made of flowered 
lawn or dimity, or of white cross- 
bar material, with insertion bands 
for trimming; and for a very best 
dress use a medium-weight linen 
and finish the neck and the sleeve 
edges with a hand-embroidered 
scallop in white or in color. The 
guimpes for all these dresses 
are best made of white lawn or 
batiste. 

I feel it is safe to say that a 
little dress of this kind, with a 
guimpe to match, can easily be 
made in an afternoon, and cer- 
tainly this is an item to be con- 
sidered by busy mothers. 


, MBROIDERED flouncings 
lend themselves admirably 

to children’s clothes, and by the 
use of this material charmingly 


7567-7590 


dainty dresses can be made without much 
labor. This is particularly true if one selects 
a practical pattern like that shown on the 
third figure above (No. 7565), cut in five sizes: 
4 to 12 years. To do away with an ugly sleeve 
Piecing, this peasant waist may be cut with a 
seam at the center front, and the seam covered 
with insertion or beading, as shown in the illus- 
tration. The skirt is a straight-gathered one, 
and the sleeves and neck are perforated for 
other outlines. Opening this dress all the way 
down the back will simplify the ironing process. 
This pattern is also especially adapted for 
bordered material, and a little dress of bor- 
dered lawn or cotton voile, with a pretty sash 
to match, will be attractive for a little girl. 


HE principles that govern little girls’ 

dresses should also be applied to small 
boys’ clothes, and the pattern shown on the 
first figure in the group above (No. 7561)—cut 
in three sizes: 2 to 6 years—illustrates a peas- 
ant or one-piece blouse of most practical con- 
struction. The blouse as pictured here has 
wrist-length sleeves, finished with a hem, and 
a flat, mannish-shaped collar, but for a mid- 
summer play suit it may be made with a low, 
square neck and with short sleeves. Being cut 
with a seam at the center back gives ample 
allowance on the front of the blouse for a 
simple hem and lap finish, closed with but- 
tons and buttonholes. The trousers are of the 
type with less shaping than the knickerbocker 
styles affected by older boys, and are gathered 
to bands at the upper edge. 

The last figure shown in the group (No. 
7557)—with patterns cut in three sizes: 2 to 
6 years—while not a peasant blouse is equally 
desirable from the simplicity standpoint. These 
sleeves are in one piece, with very slight shap- 
ing, and are put into the armholes as is done 
with men’s shirt sleeves—that is, the sleeve is 
sewed to the armhole and then the under-arm 
seam and the sleeve seam are closed together. 
The side-front closing has a concealed button- 
hole fly which is easily stitched on with the 
facing. 

The trousers for this suit have the same 
simple shaping as for No. 7561, without the 
full-leg finish, and these are a pleasing change 
for warm weather and very easy to launder. 


LIGHT-WEIGHT reefer is a very essen- 

tial article of the small child’s summer 
outfit, and the one pictured on the figure below 
should appeal to the busy mother, who, though 
making all other little garments, 
frequently hesitates at attempting 
acoat. No. 7567—with patterns 
in four sizes: 2 to 8 years—is as 
easy to make as any dress, for it 
is of peasant shaping, the drop- 
shoulder effect being only the 
clever seaming necessary to ac- 
quire the desired sleeve length. 
Flat braid in two widths finishes 
the neck and sleeves, replacing 
the more difficult finish of collar 
and cuffs. 

No. 7590 is one of three distinct 
hat patterns given under this 
number and cut in three sizes: 
19, 20 and 21 inches head meas- 
ure. This style would be both 
attractive and serviceable if made 
of material to match the little 
reefer, particularly if the material 
selected were piqué, linen or 
cotton rep, for the hat can be 
readily washed and ironed. 


P3 TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for 
the designs shown on this page can be 
supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post- 
free, with the exception of No. 7590, which is 
ten cents. Order from your nearest dealer in 
Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, 
giving number of pattern, age, breast measure 
and length of back for garments, and head 
measure for hat, and inclosing the price to 


7501 7559 7507-7590 


the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 














Wooltex Coat $ 
Model No.2253 20 
A Simple, Tasteful 
and Stylish Coat 


HIS coat, No. 

2253, is de- 
signed primarily 
for service, but it 
is far from being 
commonplace or 
plain. The collar 
can be buttoned 
close, with its large, 
handsome button; 
or worn open, in 
which case the 
brilliant silk lin- 
ing is shown. A 
very useful coat 
for walking, driv- 
ing and hard every 
day wear. The 


price in most ma- 
terials is $20.00. 


You will look 
better in a Wool- 


tex Coat— 


Because it is bet- 
ter style—and is so 
very much better 
tailored. 

Such high quality 
pays — 

This means to 
| you, satisfaction and 
the economy of 
long wear. 


The Store That 


Sells Wooltex 
Coats, Suits, Skirts 
































The girl away at school will appreciate being remembered with a case 
of Welch’s. It will add to the jollity and cheer of the impromptu and 
formal feasts of herself and her chums. Besides, Welch’s is as health- 
ful as it is tempting. The girl who is studying hard not only finds 
Welch’s a pleasant feature of her hours of relaxation, but with a supply 
of it for her personal use, she refreshes herself when lesson-weary with- 
out endangering her digestion. 


Welch's 


“Ghee National Drink” 


Welch’s is a Nature drink—just the pure, unfermented juice of the finest Concord 
grapes grown. We pay a bonus for our kind of grapes—the best of the perfect 


clusters. This, with the care and cleanliness of the Welch process, secures the high 
quality and splendid flavor. 


Welch’s is always ready for you when you entertain. Served plain, it is delicious, 
and it may be quickly made into many different drinks and desserts. 


Welch Punch Welch Sherbet Welch Float 


For a dainty, unfermented punch, Welch’s Grape Juice, one and one-half pints; | Makeaplain lemonade, rather sweet, 
take the juice of three lemons, juice water, two pints; sugar, one and one-half pounds; _ see that it is cold and when ready 
of one orange, one pint of Welch’s juice of three lemons. Freeze medium stiff. toserve pourintothe glasses. Then 
Grape Juice, one quart of water Take the whites of two eggs and two tablespoon- carefully float on the top a sufh- 
and one cup of sugar. Add sliced _fuls of powdered sugar, beat thoroughly, then stir cient quantity of Welch’s Grape 
oranges and pineapple and serve the froth into sherbet. Freeze as hard as possi- Juice to fill the glasses; or add 
cold. This punch has become a_ ble; remove the dasher and stand aside for an one-fourth grape juice when making 
standard of excellence. hour or so. Be careful to pack well. the lemonade. 


Do more than ash for “*‘Grape Juice’’— Say “‘Welch’s’’— and GET IT 


Stewards of fraternity houses and sorority clubs should write us 
for our free booklet of recipes. 


If unable to get Welch’s of your dealer, we will ship a trial dozen pints for $3, 
express prepaid east of Omaha. Sample 4-oz. bottle by mail, 10c. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company . . Westfield, N. Y. fe 







































































Hunt’s Peaches 


California’s most famous fruit, full 
ripe, luscious, and with a flavor as 
mellow as the sunshine that ripens 


them. They're simply delicious. 


Hunt’s Apricots 


Good eating, with a delicate taste, 
different from any other fruit. Always 
welcome for breakfast or dessert. 


Hunt’s Pears 


The favored Bartlett, rich, juicy and 
full of flavor. Makes an appetizing 
salad with nuts and lettuce, or 
excellent as a dessert for luncheon. 


Hunt’s Cherries 


Large and luscious—delicious for des- 
sert or salad. Isa great favorite with 
the children and always dependable. 


Hunt’s Prunes 


Ready to serve. The ripe juicy fruit 
in sugar syrup. Extremely nutritious 
and palatable. Far better than the 
old way of preparing prunes. 


Hunt’s Plums 


Picked ripe, full of nature’s juices. 
They have a plumpness, delicacy 
and flavor that’s simply unsurpassed. 


Hunt’s Grapes 


Large sweet Muscats, from California 
vineyards, where the famous raisins 
are grown. 


Hunt’s Strawberries 


You can have your favorite short- 
cake all the year from these large 
berries. Good as the day gathered. 


Hunt’s Raspberries 


Large in size and rich in flavor. 
This favorite berry is as tasty and 
full-Alavored as when picked. 


Hunt’s Pineapple 


Ripe as when gathered in Hawaii, 
soft, tender and luscious. You will 
be delighted to eat real pineapple, 
after having been disappointed with 
the hard pulpy kind. 


Hunt’s Supreme Quality, 35c 
Hunt’s Staple Quality, 25c 


At all Leading Grocers 


Special prices in assorted dozens or cases 


Don't accept fruit offered you as “just as 
good” as Hunt's. ther brands offer the 
dealer greater profits but this is the best rea- 
son why you should insist on getting Hunt's. 
You pay just as much for inferior fruits. 


A Fruit Dessert Book 


giving some fine recipes for fruit desserts, 
salads, puddings, cakes—49 in all, are new, 
what every housewife wants, It’s Free, a post 
card will bring it. Send for your copy today. 


HUNT BROTHERS COMPANY 
112 Market Street, San Francisco 
Member Association for Purity in Foods 




















Whatever You Want to Know 
Ask The Ladies’ Home Journal 


T TAKES several months before a question can be answered in THE JOURNAL 
because it goes to press so far in advance; by correspondence, however, the answer 
comes to you immediately. This permanent directory is, therefore, given for our 

readers who desire specific information on any Subject by mail. Every reader can feel 
free to write, but please confine your questions to the editor for the particular subject 
given. For instance, don’t ask an etiquette question and a fashion question of the eti- 
quette editor. Write each editor separately. Write briefly, straight to the point; don’t 
ask an unreasonable number of questions. Inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


To Whom to Write 








Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, by a corps of trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITORS 
THE LaDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmakins 
Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 
THE HoME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 
THE LADIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Millinery 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over 
old ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITORS 
THE LaDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

Tue NEEDLEWorK EpDITORS 
THE LAaDIEs’ Home JourNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COoOLIDGE 
THE LaDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes,or her coming baby’s 
layette(but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
THE LADIES’ HoME JOuRNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Building a Little House 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans published 
in THE JOURNAL, or any other plans, and answer 
questions about little house building. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EpITOR 
THE LaDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Litthke House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

Tue Epitors oF Tue LittLE House 
THE LADIES’ HomE JOuRNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





-——_—__— 


How Can I Run My Home More Easily? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife steps 
and time—more efficient ways of running a 
home—constitute the ‘‘new housekeeping.” 
An expert on this question will gladly make 
clear new ways of doing household work if 
you will address 


Mrs, CHRISTINE MCGaAFFEY FREDERICK 
THE LaDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Pretty Girl Questions 


Littleaids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes—all these 
are matters on which you are free to write 
for advice, and you will get a prompt answer 
from a source you can trust. 


Dr. EMMA E. WALKER 
THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Girls’ “‘Affairs” 


Any puzzling questions about what com- 
pany to keep, how to act in critical love affairs, 
and the thousand and one similar heart per- 
plexities—in short, ‘‘heart affairs’’—will be 
confidentially and sympathetically answered 
by Mrs. Parks, a mother herself and in close 
touch with girls and their problems. 


Mrs. STICKNEY ParkS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Good Manners and Good Form 

The right way of doing things—what some 

folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 

taining, in the theater or church, or on the 

street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 
Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Correct Speaking and Writing 
Differences of opinion about grammar, 
rhetoric, punctuation, etc., are frequent, and 
every day we are asked many times about 
such matters. An undoubted authority has 
been selected to answer all such queries. 
Dr. JouN L. HANEY 
THE LaDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 
Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
about new books; others about courses in 
generalreading. Mr. Mabie will answer these 
letters, but will not criticise manuscripts. 
Mr. HaMILTon W. MABIE 
THE LaDIEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 
On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 
Miss MARION HarRIs NEIL 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 
We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would like 
to give and will give us sufficient details to 
enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 
Tue Home Party EpIToR 
THE LaDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions, Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE LapDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methods for city or country will be made cheer- 
fully if you will state your need. Address 

THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LaDIEsS’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





How Can I Make Money? 

Whether you want to earn money outside 
the home or at home, in city or country; 
write us briefly your aim, circumstances, incli- 
nations and reasons, and a whole bureau of 
information is at your disposal. 

Miss EpITH RICKERT 

THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


The Girl Who Works 


Questions about bettering your work or 
your position; business perplexities, problems 
of business right or wrong, difficulties in find- 
ing the work you do best—what you ‘‘are 
good for’’—will be answered by 


Mrs. MARTHA KEELER 
THE LaDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 

THE Music EpITors 
THE LaDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 











“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general 
information—questions about quotations, 
dates, science, history, women’s interests, 
the drama, etc. For these questions we have 
a special department. So, for anything not 
classified, address 


THE Epitors oF “WiLt You TELL ME?” 
THE LaDIEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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The Journal’s Readers are Really its Editors 


UR departments constitute a vast clearing-house for the exchange of ideas among 
the magazine’s millions of readers. The help you seek is doubtless just the sort 
of help a thousand other women want, and this individual service THE JOURNAL is 


prepared to give you through the departments listed above. 


ONCE AGAIN, PLEASE: Write briefly, right to the point—and inclose 
in every case a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Slobe-Wernieke 


Sectional Bookeases 














PRING housecleaning 
magnifies the advantages _ 
of the sectional construction © 
of the Globe-Wernicke 


Bookcase. 


A Globe-Wernicke Bookcase can be 
moved easily, section by section, and it 
is delightfully susceptible to any desired 
combination to suit any re-arrangement 
of the furniture. New sections can be 
purchased ata few dollars each, for the 
accommodation of books which have ac- 
cumulated during the year. 


Globe-Wernieke 


Sectional Bookeases 


Harmony of design and finish has not 
been sacrificed for the sake of utility. The 
symmetrical proportions and beautiful 
finish of these bookcases are as pleasing 
as their convenience. 

Globe-Wernicke Bookcases are made in ; 
many styles and finishes to suit thecolor 4 
scheme of different interior trims. Sold ; 
by 1500 authorized agencies. Where not 
represented goods will be shipped on ap- 
proval, freight prepaid. 


Booklover’s Shopping List 


This little book lists the works of great 

authorsand gives their prices insets, The 

list includes the low priced popular sets 

as well as the de luxe editions. Every 

book buyer should haveacopy. Sent free 

with the Globe-Wernicke Catalog. ; 
Address Dept. A 


The Globe“Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Branch Stores: New Y ork,380-382 Broadway ; Chicago, 
231-235 So. Wabash Ave. ; Washington, 1218-1220 F St., 
N. W. ; Boston, 91-93 Federal St.; Philadelphia, 1012- 
1014 Chestnut St. ; Cincinnati, 128-134 Fourth Ave., E. 
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Your 
Choice 





Forty 
Latest 
Designs 


Stamped 
Easy to 
Work 


Absolutely GIVE N—these Handsome Belding 
Bagswith Easy Illustrated Lesson and Belding’s 
Embroidery Designs as per offer below. We 
do this to prove the great superiority of 


BELDING’S 





EMBROIDERY SILKS | 


The Handy Bags are made of Best Aberdeen Tan 
Crash stamped with handsome newest _ designs. 
Collar and Cuff Bags are of Special Paris Cloth, tan 


color, strikingly stamped. Laundry Bag is of Fine 
Holland Tan Linen with very popular design. 
- Your dealer will give you FREE 
SPECIAL OFFER: one Bag with every 25 ct. Outfit 
purchased, which contains Lesson and 6 skeins of 
Belding’s Embroidery Silks, to start the work. If not 
send us his name, adding 5c postage, total 30c, and 
receive Bag FREE with outfit. Two Bag Outfits, 60c. 
Three Bag Outfits, 90c. Offer Goodin U.8. Only. 
Important— Belding’s Revised Needle and Hook Book, 
80 pages, colored illustrations, sent for 10 cents. **Modern Em- 
broidery Ideas and Irish Crochet’? booklet FREE on request. 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 
201.203 W. Monroe Street, Dept. D-4, Chicago, Ill. 




















~ LOW FACTORY PRICES 


on Invalid Chairs and Tricycles. Send 

10c in stamps: for illustrated catalog. 
GORDON MFG. CO. 

404 Madison Street Toledo, Ohio 
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The New Dress, after Designs from 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns 


What its design shall be, the material, the trimmings, the accessories, the cost— 
these are the questions now. It will have all the style and smartness of the high 
priced tailor-mades, at only a small part of the cost, if you make it at home with 


Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns 


These famous patterns reflect the best and latest fashions. We glean the 
styles from the very same sources as the most expensive dressmakers— from Paris, 
from New York—wherever smartly dressed women are found—wherever the 
work of the world’s greatest designers can be seen. 

Ladies’ Home Journal Pattems are easy to use. The patented guide chart 


shows just how to put the dress together. 


They are economical, for they are so 


planned as to use the least amount of material. Many women have told us that 
they make one dollar do the work of three. Beyond this, you are protected by 
the guarantee. If a pattern should prove imperfect, we will refund for both the 


pattern and all material spoiled. 


Ask your dealer for “Good Dressing” 


He has arranged for us to give it with the compliments of his store. The 
April number, presenting the summer styles, is now ready. It is yours for 
the asking—and it is worth asking for. Aside from showing the newest 
styles, for every one of which there is a Ladies’ Home Journal Pattern, it 
contains an articleon“ How] Like to See a Girl Dressed,”’ with selections by 
Harmison Fisher. There are articles too on “ W hat the New Y ork Women 
are Wearing,” “Fashion’sF avorite Fabricfor Spring,” ““The Touch That 
Makes the Plain Frock Smart,” and on “Looking Attractive in Your 
House Dress.” ‘These are but a few of the many interesting features. 


Look over the dress goods at the store 


The store that gives you “Good Dressing”—the store that sells 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns—has a large assortment of fabrics 
and trimmings for you to choose from. You will find a fascinating 
array of foulard, crépe, voile, charmeuse, ratine, éponge, poplin, 
woolens and serge. The combination of these goods and Ladies’ 
Home Journal Patterns will give you a wider range of choice for 
your Summer dresses than you can get in any ready-made stock. 
You will thus secure the latest style, exclusiveness, perfect fit and 
becomingness, all at less cost than would be possible in any other way. 


If you cannot get “Good Dressing” in your town send 25 cents to 
pay for one year’s subscription sent direct to you. One copy free. 


THE HOME PATTERN COMPANY, 615 West Forty-third Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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A Prison 
for Dust 


Every speck 
is absorbed 
—cannot 
be shaken 
out—no 
dust is 
raised. 





It Needs No Oil 


The B-B Dustless Dry Mop is 
so treated that it picks up and holds 
every particle of dust with which it 
comes in contact. The collected 
dust can only be removed by wash- 
ing with warm water and soap. No 
amount of washing can impair the 
mop’s efficiency. 

Your floor cleaning can be done 


in half the time, there is little need 
to dust, and the floors look better. 





‘Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DUSTLESS MOP 


You never have to oil a B-B Dustless 


Mop. It is a dry mop, always ready for 
use and cannot smear or stain. 


If your dealer does not carry B-B Dust- 
less Specialties, send us his name and 


We Will Send You, Express 
Prepaid to Your Door 
All of the following B-B Dustless Specialties: 


B-B Dustless Mop; B-B Dustless Dust- 
Cloth; B-B Bric-a-Brac Duster. 


If you like them after a 10 days’ trial, 
send us $1.00—otherwise send them back 
without paying a cent. 


All black Mops are not B-B Mops. 
The genuine B-B Dustless Mop has here 
and there a yellow thread. 


Fits Any 
Handle 











W) Look for img | 
Z Yellow zeread 


Avoid 
Substitution 


MILTON CHEMICAL CO. 
169 Binney St. Cambridge C, Mass. 
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HOUSE-CLEANING 
LABOR-SAVERS 


By Marion Harris Neil 





Sanitary Dustpan and New Vacuum Cleaner 


HIS sanitary dustpan is a back-saver be- 

cause there is no stooping when sweeping 
up dust and dirt. When the foot is placed on 
the lever clamp it forces and holds the edge of 
the pan firmly against the floor so that dust 
cannot be swept under the pan. When the pan 
is lifted by the handle it tilts backward and the 
dust falls into the hood. 

The vacuum cleaner shown above looks 
similar to the regular carpet sweeper and is 
run in much the same way. The dirt is sucked 
up at the front of the sweeper into a bag in 
theinside. This dustbag can be removed easily 
by merely loosen- 
ing two thumb- 
screws, andemptied 
whenever neces- 
sary. By attaching 
a hose and nozzle, 
which come sepa- 
rate, walls, draper- 
ies and furniture 
may be cleansed. 
Its adjustable 
ball - bearing roller 
supports the nozzle 
and protects the 
rugs and carpets 
from injury. 


OTH light and 
Stepladder With Platform comfortable for 
a lady to use is this 
ladder. When unlocked it folds flat. There is 
a large platform, and the sides continue on up 
to the ‘‘workshop,” forming hand rails. The 
work-tray has a raised brass rim so that tools, 
screws and other articles may not roll off. The 
rods and platform cleats are of hardwood; all 
the rest of the ladder is of selected kiln-dried 
basswood, carefully finished and put together 
with screws. 

A well-built mop wringer that fits any kind 
and size of a pail, and requires no fastening 
whatever, is shown below. It wrings with 
perfect ease, a gentle pressure on the lever 
doing it. There are no lifting and 
pulling, so the mops are not pulled 
in pieces. The wringer comes in 
different sizes. 

The three-cornered mop illustrated 
below removes the dust and renews 
the luster of woodwork floors, painted 
floors, linoleum and hardwood. It can 
also be used for removing dust from 
the tops of doors, wood- 
work and moldings that 
are out of ordinary reach. 
It prolongs the life of 
wood finish and pre- 
serves oilcloths and sim- 
ilar floor coverings. The 
mop is made of short- 
length material. Aneven 
pressure can be brought 
to bear on all parts of the 
mop coming in contact 
with the floor. 












PUMP to save 

plumbers’ bills én- 
ables people who are not 
mechanics to clean out their own waste pipes. 
Tt receives from its patent lift and force cup 
a powerful reciprocation force, which means 
that it first drives at an obstruction and then 
tugs at it until eventually it wiggles the ob- 
struction loose. All you have to do is to place 
it over the opening of the waste pipe and 
work the piston up and down just as you 
would a bicycle pump. 

Dustless dusters are indispensable for dust- 
ing and cleaning furniture, pictures, moldings, 
walls, fabrics, men’s hats and shoes, and for 
polishing all kinds of woodwork, glassware and 
metal goods. 


Good Mop Wringer 








&S 


Three-Cornered Mop, Waste-Pipe Pump, and 
Dustless Dusters 























Body—S-W Gloss White. 
Sash—S-W Gloss White. 


Roof—S-W Preservative Shingle Stain C74. 
Trim—S-W French Crown Green, 




















You can make your home as 
inviting as this with S W P 


S W Pisthe painters’ name for Sherwin-Williams Paint, 
Prepared—a name that has grown up through years of use. 

S W P does more than give an attractive finish. It 
gives a durable finish—a tough,smooth, easily spread coat 
that protects the surface beneath it through the stress of 
the most parching sun and the coldest,wettest winter. Our 


Portfolio of Plans for Home Decoration 


is full of suggestions for the use of this 
standard outside paint, as well as for the 
many other Sherwin-Williams finishes 
for the home. It contains more than 
a score of plates in full color, showing 


color schemes for every detail of the 
house, both inside and out. It is a prac- 
tical guide whether you are planning to 
do your whole house or only touch up 
achair. It is free for the asking. 

Visit our Decorative Departments: 


116 West 32nd St., bet. 6th and 7th Aves., N.Y. City and 1101 People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
617 Canal Road, N.W., Cleveland, Ohio Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


SHERWIN - WILLIAMS 
PAINTS €E VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to the Sherwin-Williams Co., 617 Canal Road, N.W., Cleveland, Ohio 


TR DEANE 








| 
Itrust youl0days. Sendnomoney. $2 Hair Switch onapproval. | 
Choice natural wavy or straight hair. Send lock of hair and I will 
mail a 22-inch, short stem, fine human hair switchto match. Abig | 
bargain. Remit $2intendaysorsell3 andGet Your | 
Own Switch. Extra shadesa little more. Enclose | 
5c postage. Write today for free beauty book of 
latest styles hair dressing, high grade switches, 
F pufis, wigs, pompadours, and special bargains in 
Ostrich Feathers. Women Agents Wan’ 
’ Anna Ayers, at 8 K-9, a3 —— St. , Chicago 








Queen 
y Alexandra’s favorite Wk 
1g” odor—regally exquisite. Fashion ™ 
* dictatesittoday. Samplebottle20c. § 
PARK & TILFORD, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 


YA HOUBIGANT PERFUME 


Is Your Refrigerator Poisoning 
Bo Your Family? 


Your doctor will tell you that a re- 
frigerator which cannot be kept sweet, 
clean and wholesome, as you can 
easily keep the Monroe, is always 
dangerous to the health of your family. 
The Monroe is the only refrigerator 
made with 


Solid Porcelain 
Compartments 


which can be kept free of breeding places for 
the disease germs that poison food, which in 
turn poisons people. Not cheap porcelain- 
enamel, but one solid piece of snow-white un- 
breakable porcelain ware — nothing to crack, 
craze, chip, break or absorb moisture — but 
genuine porcelain, over an inch thick—as easily 
cleaned as a china bowl—every corner rounded— 
not a single crack, crevice, joint, screw-head or 
any other lodging place for dirt and the germs 
of disease and decay. Send at once for 


FREE BOOK #28: 


frigerators 
which explains all this and tells you how to 
materially reduce the high cost of living — 
how to have better, more nourishing food — 
how to keep food longer without spoiling—how 
to cut down ice bills— how to guard against 
sickness — doctor’s bills. 


















F Never Sold in Stores 








b° Monroe’ 


30 Days Trial— Factory Price—Cash or Credit 


Direct from factory to you. We pay freight and 
guarantee your money back and removal of refrigera- 
tor at no expense to you if you are not absolutely sat- 
isfied. Easy terms if more convenient for you. Send 
for book NOW— A letter or postal. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station 7-D, Lockland, Ohio 
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Help Your Husband 
‘lo Better Farming 


Increased profits for 
the Farmer mean 


added comforts for 
the Farmer’s Wife. 


The soil can be made to yield luxuries out of reach of the family of the makeshift 
farmer. Zhe Country Gentleman blazes the trail for the farmer whowould know 
howto reduce the high cost of farming and increase the productivity of his acres. 


Gentleman is showing how to locate this slighted and unregarded 

wealth of the soil. The farmer’s wife can do wonders by inspiring 
her husband to be up-to-date in his farming methods as she would be 
up-to-date in her frocks and hats. If she will urge him to apply modern 
methods on his farm she will have more frocks and bonnets of the sort she 
cherishes most. 


Week by week The Country Gentleman can come to your home and 
point out the overlooked wealth of the farm. You may read in its pages 
what the most progressive and practical, therefore the most successful, 
farmers are doing to increase their yields in every branch of husbandry; 
how they are improving their homes as well as their barns and out- 
buildings; how the farmer’s boy and girl in the West, the East, the 
North and the South are awakening to the fact that the farm is not the 
refuge for back-numbers but the nursery for get-theres. 


Utility is the keynote of The Country Gentleman’s weekly message to 
the farmer. Scientifically trained experts tell what the Government and 
States are doing to aid the tiller of the soil in every branch of his endeavor; 
and if you do not care for the scientist’s view in the same pages you will 
find a rugged message from the hard-headed farmer who has made good 
and wants to tell how he did it. 


DovuBLE AND TRIPLE PROFITS ON THE Business FARM 


The application of business methods to farming is one of the brightest 
signs of the times. It teaches farmers how to market and how not to 


"Conte profits lie hidden in every farm. Every week The Country 


market, how to stock the farm for profit and how not to stock it. There 
are double profits in the long haul if the farmer would know how to 
circumvent the middleman or else bring the middleman to terms more 
favorable to the farmer. Every last phase of this vitally important 
subject will be treated of in The Country Gentleman simply and directly 
so that every member of the farmer’s family who will read may learn 
the lesson. Codéperation in the family is the tap-root of all codéperation, 
and without codperation in this era there can be only stagnation. 


What the Housewives’ Leagues are doing to reduce the cost of living 
in the cities and increase the profits of farming will be told from time to 
time in fact stories that show practical results. Then there are the 
problems of the rural schools and the country churches, which are might- 
ily important as farming conditions improve and the community “life 
of remote villages and hamlets awakes from the numbness of inertia 
which has bound them. 


The farmer, his wife, his sons and his daughters have bigger parts to 
play than they have dreamed of in the past, and The Country Gentleman 
wishes to bring home to every home the importance of these big playing 
parts made possible by the modern awakening. 


Ir Is Nor Upuirr, Bur Setr-Hetp 


The farmer does not need to be uplifted, but he must begin to realize 
that the time has come to help himself out of the rut. The Country 
Gentleman offers him the grip and the tug tf he will only catch hold. Once 
he is up, there is anew dawn for himself and family. 


The Farmer’s Wife Her Husband’s Partner 


The farmer’s wife’s problems begin in the household, but they do not end there. Many 
of the simple improvements, such as a water system, drainage improvement, heating, etc., 
involve an immediate outlay, and she must first get the money to spend. ‘Therefore the ways 

in which she can add to the farm income are first important. She need not go into the fields 














to work herself, to milk cows and make butter, to feed the poultry, or even to tend the 
garden; but she can do the planning. ‘The conspicuous weakness of most farms is an entire 
lack of definite, clean-cut plans for the year’s business, including many crops and livestock which 
assure a steady income. In outlining such plans, in getting new ideas by reading, and in aiding 
her farmer-husband to work them out, the farm wife may bea full partner in the farm business. 


A SALARY FrRomM Cows 


No business brings so steady an income as the dairy. 
Though the net profit may be small, the arrival of the 
weekly check in payment for milk or cream aids many a 
household in tiding over close places. Is your farm carrying 
all the cows it can support? Are they good producers? Are 
they being fed right? Are they comfortably housed? It 
would be well if every farmer’s wife ask her husband these 
questions and insist upon his giving a full detailed answer. 
If he hasn’t the answers you will find them in our articles. 
They tell of the care of herds of two cows and of herds of fifty. 


Quick Money From PouLtry 


No other livestock can be grown in so short a time with 
relatively so great an opportunity for profit as poultry. This 
may be your way out this spring. Instead of a few common 
birds roosting in the wagon shed, why not start a flock of 
well-bred fowls? Give them the same care as you would a 
field crop and get three or four times as much profit for the 
labor spent. “Three Dollars a Year per Hen,” “A Living 
From 500 Hens,” and other articles are true stories and 
the details are told in terms you can easily follow. 


THE GARDEN INCOME 


Can your local market use more high-class vegetables 
and small fruits? Perhaps here is an uncultivated oppor- 
tunity. By increasing your home gardening slightly you 
could turn off a surplus for the local market at but little 
increased cost. There may be specialties, such as aspara- 
gus, lettuce, mushrooms, berries, etc., which are scarce in 
your neighborhood, and the growing of these may be your 
opportunity. We tell of easy methods of growing these 
crops on a small area, as well as in the large commercial field. 


CasH From CANNING 


This is the distinctive field of the farm housewife, and one 
that never fails to bring good returns. By putting up your 
surplus vegetables and fruits in the form of preserves and 
jellies you have a product which can be sold immediately 
for cash in every community. The homemade product is 
still much preferred to the factory product. A house-to- 
house canvass in any village or city will prove this. We 
have the stories of country women who have developed an 
independent business beginning with the surplus of the 
home orchard and garden. 


HELP Your HUSBAND FIND A MARKET 

A great waste of many farm products is because the pro- 
ducer has not found a market that needs his product. To 
discover a market means to study the market reports in the 
newspapers, to write letters to the market centers, to corre- 
spond with housewives’ organizations in the cities and 
villages. This the farmer’s wife can do as well—usually 
better—than her husband. Let her be the market agent of 
the family to assure profitable sale for what he has worked 
so hard to produce. Our articles on modern methods of 
marketing will show you how to start. 


THE CouNTRY WoMAN’S OWN PROBLEMS 

In planning clothes for yourself and your children, skop- 
ping by mail order, the choice of fabrics, social affairs, enter- 
tainments, in the little things within the household, The 
Country Gentlewoman may be a regular and personal help- 
meet. Farm women and those who are familiar with the 
details of farm home-making write regularly of personal 
experience, and every issue contains discussions that come 
right down to everyday problems and show a way out. 


WHAT A FEW OF OUR READERS THINK OF US 


*T would not miss one copy for the full subscription price. a agricultural fifties. It has been a great help to me on the farm. [I still like it. You are making a 


paper out.” 


“Find inclosed $1.50 for one year’s subscription to The Country pt tan to begin 


<0, Ps» COUR, very fine paper of it.’ 


J. M. H., Ohio. 


‘We find upon finishing our trial reading that The Country Gentleman has come to stay 


the first of February, which time my trial subscription expires. I find it an excellent with us. It’s simply splendid.” Mprs. J. L., Texas. 


paper for the farmer and his wife.” 


“With exception of a few years prior to 1872, I have had The Country Gentleman 
regularly, back, I think, to its beginning, or its very early days, 55 or 56 years ago. 


Mes. C. P. C., W. Va. 


‘*Thank you for your very interesting and helpful paper—it has already secured almost 
as firm a hold on our affections as The Ladies’ Home Journal, and that is saying much.” 


Mrs. C. C. B., Cal. 


‘“‘T was partial to the old paper, and had some misgivings about the change to your 
hands — but, in coming as an exchange with my own paper, which I have parted with, 
our household has become so accustomed to the new-old paper that its continuance 
is wanted.” C. P. M., Ohio. 

“T have taken The Country Gentleman ever since its publication, somewhere in the early 


“T believe that if every young man would take The Country Gentle 04 and read it 
carefully he would make a success of life.” E. T. C., Illinois. 
“T am absolutely certain that, without straining a point, I can thank you in behalf of a 
vast army of seekers after agricultural facts for the splendid journal you are building up.” 
H. B. F., Long Island, N. Y. 





THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


(CIRCULATION 250,000 COPIES WEEKLY) 


Are you reading ““The Weekly That is Different’’? 


Purchase a copy of any Saturday Evening Post Boy or Newsdealer, 5c. acopy; Subscription $1.50 a year. [tis out everyThursday morning. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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corsetless effect 
@ To have the lines of the fashion- 


able modes, a woman’s figure 
must reflect suppleness, grace, 
freedom of movement, litheness, 
even youthfulness, in a word, 
the free, corsetless effect, all of 
which is easily obtained in the 
late models of American Lady 
Corsets which are designed to 
conform to the most minute 
detail of the exacting vogue. 


@ Wear American Lady Corsets 
and just the right model for your 
individual figure (there is that 
model as there is an American 
Lady Corset model, perfect for 
every type of figure) and note 
the modish lines they give you. If 






























at prin 
$1.00 to $10.00 


are not handled in your town, we will 
send you whatever American Lady 
model you wish, upon receipt of retail 
price, mail or express prepaid. 


Model 235, 
as illustrated, 
for slender 
and medium 
figures, 
Medium low 
bust, long 
down. 
Batiste, 
white. Sizes 
, 18 to 25. 
Price $2.00 
Special 
feature: 
No stays Over 
) the hip bone, 
|) giving the 
free hip. 


Model 236, 
same design, 
coutil, white 


18-25, $2.00 
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information write our 


further 
Madame Sofro, who keeps in touch 
with the latest in fashion. 


@ For 


AMERICAN LADY CORSET CO. 


DETROIT NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO PARIS 



































No one can tell where your 
gown is fastened when you use 


cj Al: 


PATENT 


Invisible Eyes + 


and Spring Hooks 


. 


Paps hile. 


‘every envelope. Never sold on cards. 





Invisible “2_/) Hooks and 
Eys @ VU Eyes 
Sc Won't Rust 10c 


PEET BROTHERS, Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


MAY I TRIM YOUR 
HAT? 
By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


Directions for Making a Large Rose 

I want to make some La France roses to wear 
on my evening dress. Will you print directions, 
please, for making them? A “Bubp.” 

I am sorry I cannot spare the space to print 
directions for making roses and other flowers. 
If you will send a stamped, addressed envelope 
[ shall be glad to send the directions to you. 

To Tint Ribbon Roses 

Some lovely yellow satin roses made from 
ribbon, which I wore on my last summer’s hat, 
faded so that they are now colorless. Can I 
tint these with paint to freshen them, as I have 
heard it is possible to color muslin flowers? 

Betty McSHANE. 

Yes, tint with oil-tube paint dissolved in 
benzine. The effect is charming if the colors 
are placed naturally. Be sure not to use the 
benzine near a fire or an open light, as it is very 
inflammable. 


Velvet Wings Newer Than a Bow 

I am taking the liberty of asking your assist- 
ance inregard to trimming a small, écru-colored, 
narrow-brimmed hat I bought. I have some 
red velvet which was left over from my winter- 
coat trimming. The piece is half a yard wide in 
a twenty-two-inch width. Is it enough for a 
bow, or shall I make anornament? ELLen. 


The velvet you have would not make a very 
effective bow and you would probably need 
some other trimming to combine with it. Bows, 
too, are not so smart as the perky dog-eared 
ends or wings made from velvet and fastened 
at the direct center front or right side, with the 
wings extended outward on each side and tied 
with a loose knot. Make these wings about 
cight inches at the base, tapering to a height of 
cleveninches, like the pattern Iam mailing you. 
Line with the velvet, sewing a flat ribbon wire 
around the edge on the inside. 


Remaking a Leghorn Hat for a Little Girl 

I have an old Leghorn hat which is too small 
for a picture hat and not the right shape for a 
small hat. As I have cleaned it nicely with 
lemon juice I thought I might use it for my 
eight-year-old daughter. The brim is almost 
flat however. What can I do with it to make it 
droop 2 little more, so that it will be more in 
style for this season? Can you also suggest 
ome inexpensive way to trim it? 

[RENE’S MOTHER. 

With a little trouble I think you will be able 
to make the Leghorn hat over for your young 
daughter very attractively. 

To make the brim droop slashit at the center 
back from the outer-brim edge in a straight 
line to the base of the crown, Then make four 
triangles of silk-covered wire and sew one at 
each side, near the back, and one at each side 
of the front, on the upper brim. Place the 
point of the triangle at the base of the crown, 
extending it up slightly on the crown. Then 
bend the wires to hold the brim down. Cut 
away each side of the back, leaving an open 
space, and overlap the brim edge with a two- 
and-a-half-inch-wide shirred band of taffeta in 
a light blue. 

Make a plaiting of dotted net the width of 
the brim and sew around the base of the crown, 
and another the same width and attach to the 
side crown, about an inch below the top. This 
will make the crown appear larger. Finish the 
upper edge of the net frill with a wreath of tiny 
blue forget-me-nots and tiny pink satin rose- 
buds. Adda small bow of the taffeta at the 
direct center back. 

Cleaning a White Chip Hat 

What can I use to clean my white chip hat? 
I want to use it for second-best wear, and it is 
not only soiled, but also badly sunburnt on 
the top. MaApnce S. 


Chip hats cannot be cleaned in the usual 
way, With oxalic acid or lemon juice, as the 
straw is likely to crack and break after it dries. 
Try to soften it first with a little melted grease, 
and then clean with a sponge dipped in wood 
alcohol. ‘This will remove the dust and dirt, 
but not the sunburn. 

Lace, transparent, plain and fancy crépes 
and chiffons, fancy batiste and ratine are more 
used this season than ever before in covering 
hats, and if the shape is becoming it will repay 
you to cover the top of your hat so as to hide 
the sunburnt straw. Generally the crown and 
upper brim are alone covered and the under 
brim is unfaced. 

The Size of the New Hats 

Will you advise me about the new spring 
hats? Are large or small hats most fashionable; 
and what would you advise for all-summer wear, 
as I cannot afford two hats? Muss Herry. 

At the present moment the extreme vogue is 
for diminutive hats fitting the head like boys’ 
caps, with only a suggestion of a brim. With- 
out doubt larger hats in a medium size will be 
worn, and one of these would be a wiser choice, 
if you can only afford one hat, as the small 
hats are not Only difficult to wear unless one is 
blessed with a youthful face and soft, fluffy 
hair, but are also undoubtedly—like all extreme 
fashions—a style which may quickly pass away. 

NOTE—Have you decided to make over your hat 
from last summer; and are you perplexed as to how to 
go about remaking it? If so, write to me stating just 
what you would like to know, inclosing a stamped, 
addressed envelope, and I shall be glad to help you out 
with suggestions. Address Miss Ida Cleve Van Auken, 
in care of Tue Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL, Independence 





















Materials. 
sateen, with colors washing won’t fade. 
nor tub doesn’t change. 


the cuffs are round cornered. 


roll around to its heart’s content. 


Making. 


and tied tight. 


rest won’t unravel. 
loose threads to show or scratch and chafe. 


belongs—at the wrist. 


For school days, 
for Sundays, for 
indoor and out- 
door play, there’s 
nothing so sen- 
sible, durable 
and attractive 
for a little boy or 
girl as rompers. 


@® Your boy will look 
nicer, feel better, 
dressed in a‘‘ Little 
One”’ Blouse than 
in any waist he 
ever wore. 


But—when you buy a Romper or Blouse, see that your money purchases the 
best materials, right style, perfect making, correct fit and never-ending wear. 


Blouses made of the finest chambrays, percales, cheviots, shirting madras, khaki and 
Rompers made solely of yarn-dyed fabrics that sun 


neckbands; cuffs and belts of rompers are all piped with contrasting color. 
fresh-water pearl of an extra weight and brilliancy, each one sewed on with 16 strong threads 
Knee elastic in the Rompers is of a quality that does not rot in washing. 


Fit. Rompers or Blouses must not be too small. 
sized with absolute correctness. ‘The sleeves are plenty long enough to have the cuff where it 





Style. “The Little One” Blouse is made with an attached collar, with button and tab efiect, is 
tailored to hug the neck and to set so there is no gap between the lower points of the collar; 


Rompers: Many styles made for boys and girls from 2 to 6. Boy’sromper tells at once that it’s 
areal boy’s garment, and not the same his sister wears. Has that indefinable quality of sex to a 
perceptible degree; made witha fly. Just as many models for little girls—all made with a yoke 
effect, very wide and roomy in the seat to accommodate the petticoats and underclothes. There 
is the little creeper for baby, just beginning to crawl about, giving absolute freedom to kick and 
In this pattern we have kept in mind the need for changing 
undergarments, and this can be done without taking off the creepers. Sizes, 6,12 and 18 months. 


Collars and cuffs of blouses are staunchly made and have pre-shrunk, inter-lined 


And the buttons— 


Most important of all, the stitching—we don’t believe you ever saw Blouses and Rompers 
sewed so finely and firmly with so many stitches to every inch—and should a thread break, the 
Seams are double-lock-stitched and hand tailored. 


No rough edges— no 


“<The Little One’? Rompers and Blouses are 


Wear. The fabrics used have been woven especially for “‘The Little One” and are not merely 
pretty, but above all, are strong and durable in wear and washing. While the materials are soft 
and fine, they wear like iron and will not shrink or fade. 





See “ The Little One” Rompers and 
Blouses at your dealer's; if he hasn’t 
them, we'll be glad to tell you where to 
go. Recognize them by the label (shown 
here) on the back of the collar, which 
means that your dealer will rantee 
these garments to give sati tion or 
cheerfully refund your money. 








Wise Brothers 


64 Leonard Street 
New York 
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Yes, that’s just what we mean! 
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Keep your food for 


10 days ina Rhinelander X-Y-NO Stone-lined Refrigerator. 
See how sweet and clean and sanitary it keeps your food. 
See how it saves work. See how it cuts your ice bills. 
Then if you don’t want to keep it, notify us and back 


it comes at our expense. 


Cleanable 
Sanitary 
Odorless 


Write at once and get full details 
of this new and remarkable refrigerator and the 
offer that goes with it. This refrigerator has a 
one-piece lining of X-Y-NO Stone. This stone, 
made by us by a secret process, at a mere frac- 
tion of the cost of poremem, % as yan atest, 
ight as ebony, an las the 
= sao ruse beautiful blue-white surface of 
-¥-NO Lining = highly polishedmarble. Corners 
of this lining all rounded. 
Shelves, ice tank, drip pan— 


pINE 


ONE PIECE 


X-5—3214x20x44—$31.00 . 
Six Sizes 


everything slides out. Nohooks, cracks, crevices, 
discoloration, chipping or checking, and there 
never can be. Utterly unlike any other refrigerator 
on the market. Sanitary, Cleanable, Odorless. 
With its perfect circulation, superior construc- 
tion and durability, we believe this X-Y-NO 
Stone-lined Refrigerator to represent one of the 
most splendid values that has ever been offered. 
And we back our convictions with a binding and 
absolute guarantee of satisfaction. 





Six Different Sizes 


If you want a refrigerator tem years 
ahead of the times —a refrigerator 
that, because of its sanitary and 
more economical lining, is going to 
utterly change people's ideas on 
guadity—here it ist 


Handsome Book Free 


Tell us your name and address, tell 
us your dealer's name. Back comes 
our catalog, gratis, and with it the 
most liberal proposition you've prob- 
ably ever listened to. Write NOW, 
and you'll receive prompt reply. 


Rhinelander Refrigerator Co., 101 Kemp Street, Rhinelander, Wis. 












































Every bottle sterilized 
before filling 


)LUE [ABE 
ETCHUP 


Keeps when opened 



















Delicious 
Appetizing 
Satisfying 


Every tomato selected—only 
the choice, red-ripe ones used— 
cooked lightly that the natural 
flavor is retained, and seasoned 
delicately with pure spices. 
Prepared in modem, sanitary 
kitchens, immaculate in their 
cleanliness. 


Contains only those ingredients 
Recognized and Endorsed 
by the U. S. Government 


Order an assortment of our products from 
your grocer; it includes Soups, Jams, Jellies, 
Preserves, Meats, Canned Fruits and Vegeta- 


bles—each as delicious as Blue Label Ketchup. 
Our booklet ‘ Ondine Menus” will be found help- 


ful ; it contains many hints for dinners and lunch- 
eons, Your name and your grocer’s (mentioning 
My 





this magazine) will bring it. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 9) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


















































- Supporter 


Standard supporter for women, 

















| New Styles with 
Rubber Cushion Loops 


25 cts. per pair 


Other Styles 
50 cts. to $1.00 
































‘“‘The name is on the Buckles.”’ 





If your dealer cannét supply you— 
remit direct. 











Arthur Frankenstein & Co., 
514-516 Broadway, New York 




















Pretty Wing Trimming Made of Satin 
and Velvet 

















MAY I TRIM YOUR 
HAT? 
By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


Y BEST hat from last year, made of a 
fancy Tuscan braid, is in fairly good con- 
dition, so I expect to wear it again this season. 
The crown was made of hemp braid in a lighter 
shade, and as it was full of pinholes I covered 
it with black satin. Last year the hat was 
trimmed with flowers which are entirely worn 
out, and I have on hand three yards of green 
and black striped ribbon, a couple of old 
feathers, and about a yard and a half of feather 
banding which trimmed an evening coat of my 
mother’s years ago, as well as about a quarter 
of a yard of white satin and some scraps of 
new brown velvet. Can I use any of these 
materials as a side trimming for the brim? If 
so, how? Mary GREENE. 


N YOUR millinery stock there are wonderful 

possibilities for various types of pretty trim- 
mings, any of which would be suitable to 
arrange at the side brim of your hat. You will 
see illustrated on the hat at the top of this 
column a novel ornament in the form of a 
wing, for which you could use the white satin 
and velvet. Make a foundation of crinoline, 
wired around the edge, and cover it with the 
satin, with the fullness held in with half-inch- 
wide velvet folds. Make an oblong buckle of 
crinoline, cover it with velvet and fasten with 
a couple of short loops at the base. 

Then there are the feathers, which, if too 
small and thin to use in their present condition, 
may be remodeled into a really charming 
feather whirl, asin the upper right-hand corner 
of the illustration below, as feather fancies of 
all kinds are much in favor this season. First 
snip the threads which hold the various parts 
of the feather together, separate the various 
sections and proceed to cut the sections into 
halves along the spine as shown in another 
of the detail views below. Wire the feather 
sections along the cut edges, using fine ribbon 
wire and overlapping the ends of each feather 
section so that the joining will not be visible. 
Cut a disk of crinoline, wire the edge and 
gently bend the wired feather around this disk, 
beginning at the outer edge and gradually 
working toward the center, tacking lightly as 
you curve it around 


HE narrow feather band trimming would be 

exceedingly smart if used around the edge 
of the upper brim of the hat; or, utilized as a 
side trimming, it would be charming if used to 
outline a velvet or satin quill. 

Perhaps you would prefer to use the striped 
ribbon. In this case it could be effectively 
made into a plaited rosette with two long, 
pointed ends to give height, as pictured in the 
lower right-hand corner of the group of details. 
As in making the feather whirl, use a disk of 
capenet or crinoline for the foundation. Then 
lay the ribbon in fine plaits and sew to the disk 
about an inch inside the outer edge. Make 
another plaiting, sewing half an inch from the 
center. About a yard and a quarter will be 
required for the outer plaiting and a yard for 
the inner one. Take two pieces of the ribbon, 
each seven inches long, and run a flat ribbon 
wire along the inner edge. 








Details of Feather and Ribbon | 
Ornaments | 














Good Eating and Economy 











Both Assured 


by These Famous Armour Brands 


Lovers of good living know that to specify “ARMOUR” insures 
them highest quality in any and all food products that bear the 
name — 


Housewives who study economy find that this same Armour 
quality combined with moderate Armour prices insures modest 
table expenses. 


Not to know Armour’s “STAR” Hams and Bacon, Armour’s 
Extract of Beef, Armour’s Veribest Meats and Loaf Mixtures, and 
Armour’s “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard is to miss the enjoyment of 
delicious, wholesome and convenient dishes — 


— And to forego the most reliable culinary aids in solving cost 
of living problems. 


Armours STAR’ 


“The Ham What Am” 
Serves One or 20 Persons 


Armour’s “STAR” is the best 
friend of the hostess who likes to 
keep open house and offer bounti- 
ful hospitality to every guest who drops 
in. It makes the simplest repast a feast. 

Cured and smoked in our famous old- 
fashioned, careful way, its firm yet tender 
meat, delicately pink, sweet and juicy, 
trimmed with snowy fat, has an inimitable 
flavor unattained by hams less perfect in 


quality and curing. 
Vetéest -Me ats 
and faitest Pork and Beans 


provide you with appetizing suppers and luncheons, both home 

and company. Veribest Meats and Veribest Pork and Beans— 

always ready, either for family or company. Mince pie made with 
Mince Meat is extra delicious. 








Armours 


Simon Pure Leaf Lard 


means light, ten- 
der, delicious 
breads and won- 
derful cake and 


Arm ours 


ee Cubes 








— ; pastry, besidesall (am 
Make the finest, most delicious bouillon you thedelicatedishes ¢ 
ever tasted. Beefor Chicken flavor. Draw : 
Boiling water—drop ina cube—stir—serve. thatmustbe fried 
A cube makes a cupful—simple as A-B-C. in deep fat. 


Serve at meals and between meals. 


Made from 
Armours Extract of Beef nest ieaffat tried 


puts porterhouse flavor in the cheaper cuts out in open kettles, 
of meat, makes leftovers delicious, makes it comes only in pails 
rich soups and gravies. Helpsto cut down — government in- 
the cost of living. spected and sealed. 





** Cream of Lard’’ 


Send Us Your Best Recipes 


For ~4rmz0ur's Monthly Cook Book 


We Pay For Every One Received With 
Books and Bouillon Cubes 


Award Generous Cash Prizes 


Here is an opportunity for clever housewives who are interested in domestic 
science and the fine art of cooking, which is its most important branch, to help 
thousands of other women by sending us recipes. 

We want these recipes for Armour’s Monthly Cook Book, a popular “recipe 
exchange ” which is read by 70,000 women every month. 

We will pay you in books and bouillon for every recipe you send us—we give 
generous samples of Armour’s Bouillon Cubes, both beef and chicken, and a free 
three months’ subscription to this same cook book— 

—which you will find wonderfully interesting and valuable, and it publishes 
in each issue 200 new and original recipes, eacha prize winner contributed by 
some skillful cook. 

In addition to the cook book and bouillon cubes we will enter your recipe in 
Armour’s Monthly Kitchen Economy Contest, another feature of our Recipe 
Exchange. 

We are awarding $550 this month, distributed as follows: 

50— $5 Prizes for Armour’s Star “ Ham ” Recipes. 

50— $3 Prizes for Armour’s Extract of Beef Recipes. 

50— $2 Prizes for Armour’s “ Veribest” Recipes. 

50— $1 Prizes for Armour’s “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard Recipes. 

One prize of each denomination is awarded in every state in the Union, 
including District of Columbia, with four additional prizes for Canadian readers. 

This means a $5, $3, $2, $1 Prize tocover recipes received from the Canadian 
provinces of Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatchewan. 

Decisions are made for originality, practicability and economy. 

This month’s contest closes April 15. Names of winners and prize winning 
recipes will be published in the May issue of Armour’s Monthly Cook Book. 

Write on one side of the paper only and put your name on the top of every 
page. Address Mary Jane McClure, Dept. 276, Armour and Company, Chicago. 
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‘Open your 
mouth 


And shut 


your eyes, 

















I'll give you 
something 
To make 


you wise.”’ 





Happy isthe 
housekeeper who 
is wise to 


gow 


a 
3 Gold 
WBiuctter 


But keep your eyes 
wide open when you 
go to buy. Look for 
the golden-yellow 
package. It is a pat- 
ented package — 
three times wrapped 
and sealed—to keep 
this pure butter pure. 
In it there is fresh- 
ness and sweetness 
and fine flavor— 
everything that goes 
to make butter deli- 
cious. Meadow- 
Gold Butter is made 
from pasteurized 
cream. 


Don’t count the but- 
ter problem solved 
until you have tried 
Meadow-Gold But- 
ter. Thousands of 
dealers are handling 
it. If yours does not, 
write and let us send 
you the name of a 
dealer close to you 
who does. 


THE FOX RIVER 


BUTTER CO. 
Chicago 































THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ CLASS 


By EmelynL.Coolidge,M.D. 


Eleventh Lesson: Feeding the Baby 
During the Last Half of His Second Year 


*“ TI) ABY is now eighteen months old and has 
twelve teeth. Can I begin to give him a 

few more solids? He often seems hungry to 

me,” said the young mother to her doctor. 

““Ves, he may have a number of new articles 
added to his diet list now. Meat, some vegé- 
tables and a few more simple desserts may be 
given at his age,” replied the doctor. 

“‘The diet list you made out for me when 
Baby was a year old was such a help that I wish 
you would make me another now so that I 
may have something definite to follow.” 

“‘Very well, here is a simple list that may 
help you,’’ answered the doctor: 


SUNDAY 


7 A.mM.—A cup of plain milk, warmed, a saucer 
of well-cooked cereal, with milk and a little 
sugar and salt on it, two pieces of Zwieback. 

9 a. M.—The juice of an entire orange. 

11 a. M.—A coddled egg, two tablespoonfuls 
of well-cooked rice, a cup of milk and a small 
saucer of junket, a piece of stale whole-wheat 
bread buttered. 

3 p. M.—Two ounces of beef juice and a piece 
of Zwieback. 

6.30 Pp. Mi—Milk toast, a cup of milk and 
one Graham cracker. 


Monpbay 


7 A. M.—A cup of milk, well-cooked cerecl, 
two pieces of stale bread buttered. 

9 a. M.—Half a scraped, raw apple. 

11 a. M.—A tablespoonful of scraped, rare 
beef pulp, a tablespoonful of very well cooked 
macaroni, acup of milk, a saucer of prunes, with 
skins removed, and a piece of Zwieback. 

3 p. M.—A cup of mutton broth, one oatme:! 
cracker. 

6.30 p. mM.—A well-cooked cereal and milk, a 
cup of milk, one ginger cooky. 

TUESDAY 

7 A. M.—A saucer of well-cooked cereal, a cup 
of milk, two pieces of stale bread buttered. 

9 A. M.—The juice of an orange. 

11 a. m.—A tablespoonful of very finely cut 
lamb chop, a tablespoonful of spinach mashed 
through a sieve, a cup of milk, Zwieback, a 
saucer of Irish-moss blancmange. 

3 Pp. m.—A cup of chicken broth, one corn 
meal cracker. 

6.30 Pp. M.—Stale bread (Graham or whcle 
wheat) and milk, a cup of milk, a Graham 
cracker. ; 

WEDNESDAY 

7 A.M.—A_ saucer of 
Zwieback, a cup of milk. 

9 a. M.—Half a scraped, raw apple. 

11 a. m.—A tablespoonful of finely cut white 
meat of chicken, a tablespoonful of well-cooked 
celery that has been mashed through a sieve, 
a cup of milk, bread and butter, boiled custard 
pudding. 

3 p.mM.—Two ounces of 
cracker. 

6.30 p. m.—A cereal jelly and milk, a piece of 
toast and butter, a cup of milk. 


well-cooked cereal, 


beef juice, one 


THURSDAY 


7 A.M.—A saucer of well-cooked cereal, a 
cup of milk, and stale bread and butter. 

9 a. M.—The juice of an orange. 

11 a. m.—A coddled egg, a tablespoonful of 
macaroni or spaghetti, a cup of milk, Zwicback, 
a baked apple, one ginger cooky. 

3 p. M.—A cup of mutton broth, a picce of 
stale bread. 

6.30 Pp. M.— Milk toast, a cup of milk, one 
oatmeal cracker. 

FRIDAY 


7 A.M.—A cup of milk, a saucer of well- 
cooked cereal, Zwieback. 

9 a. M.—Half a scraped, raw apple. 

11 a. M.—A tablespoonful of scraped, rare 
beef pulp, a tablespoonful of spinach, bread 
and butter, a cup of milk, two tablespoonfuls of 
vanilla ice cream, two lady fingers. 

3 p.mM.—A cup of chicken broth, a piece of 
Zwieback. 

6.30 p. m.—A cereal jelly and milk, a cup 
of milk, stale bread buttered. 


SATURDAY 


7A.M.—A cup of milk, a saucer of well- 
cooked cereal, stale bread buttered. 

9 a. M.—The juice of an orange. 

11 A. M.—Finely cut lamb chop, macaroni, 
Zwieback, a cup of milk, a tablespoonful of 
orange jelly, one cooky. 

3 p. M.—A cup of mutton broth, a picce of 
stale bread. 

6.30 p. M.—A well-cooked cereal with milk, 
a cup of milk, Zwieback. 

‘“‘May I not give Baby any fruits except 
apples and oranges and cooked prunes? I can 
get bananas, figs, dates and grapes in winter 
too, and they might make a change for him 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 65 





Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Letters from prospective mothers are answered by 
mail. No questions of this character are answered 
in the magazine. Readers are welcome to write to 
Marianna Wheeler, in care of THE LapDIEs’ HoME 
JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, and she 
will take pleasure in giving any advice or answering 
any questions about the mothers themselves, but not 
about children. 

Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about 
the clothes of prospective mothers. No questions of this 
kind will be answered in THE JouRNAL. She will take 
pleasure in giving advice and suggesting patterns. 

Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 


























































































































































































































Think what would happen to ordinary 
varnish on your table top if a cup of boiling 
coffee or tea were spilled over it. You know 
it would be absolutely ruined. 

One varnish will stand such a test un- 
marred. It is Valspar. 

You can pour boiling water on a Valsper | for 
surface and leave it there until it cools —it 
won't hurt it a bit. 

You can wash it freely with soap and 
water —the only effect will be to make the 
surface cleaner. 
13 really waterproof. 

Other varnishes under such tests turn 
white and disintegrate. 


a 


varnish that liquids can’t turn white !’’ 


‘‘Why, a cup of hot coffee on my table would ruin it.’’ 


— VALENTINE’S 


/ ALSPAR 


~ “The Varnish That Won’t Turn White” 





This proves that Valspar 





We want to send every reader a free two-ounce can of Va!spar with testing panel. 
own satisfaction that every claim we make is true, 
Valspar. i 


Wash it with soap and wat 


Chicago Boston Toronto 


The Ladies’ 


“lh 


**Don’t worry! It won’t hurt the table. It’s varnished with Valspar — the new 


For outdoor use on front doors, piazza floors 
and furniture, no other varnish isso satisfactory. 
Valspar dries with great rapidity and is hard 
over night. Rain and snow have no effect on 
its lustre and its durability is remarkable. 


Valspar costs more than ordinary varnish, 
but revarnishing costs more than Valspar. 


PRICES: Gallon Can $4.50; Half-Gallon $2.25; Quart $1.20; Pint 60c. 
Ask for the Valspar Dealer in your town. 


OUR $1,000.00 TEST 


After you have varnished the panel pour boiling water on the 
er. Leave it immersed in water for a week, and if it turns white after any one 
or all of these tests, we will forfeit $1,000. Surely nothing could be fairer. 


TRADE VARNIsnES MARK 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


Established 1832 
W. P. FULLER & CO., San Francisco, Cal., Sole Agents for Pacific Slope and Hawaiian Islands 
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Valspar is unapproached for household use 
cn floors, furniture, trim and fixtures of every 
kind. You can wash it without fear of hav- 
ing the surface turn white. On interior work 
of every kind we guarantee that it will give 
twice the service of any other varnish made 


that purpose. 


We want you to prove to your 


Write to-day for this large sample. 


London Paris Amsterdam 





10 


Highest Grade—Not a printed imitation. Correct styles. 
Each additional hundred $2.25, 


ENGRAVED 


WEDDING 


INVITATIONS 


7 


Outside and Inside free. 


Envelopes. ‘l'ransportation prepaid. Send for free samples. pins 


100 Finest Engraved 
Calling Cards, $1.00. 


PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 
538 South Clark St., Chicago | 


m , The Bluebird of Happiness 
\ mY, Everybody is talking about the lucky Bluebird, 
N emblem of happiness and greatest of all good 


wide. Can be worn in many ways. The latest creation in jewelry. 


FRANK PARKER CO. (Not Inc.), 909 Cable Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


luck symbols. Write today for Maeterlinck’s 
story of ‘‘The Bluebird,’’ illustrated, mailed 
Better still, send fifty cents (postal order) for one_of the 


in solid silver, beautifully enameled in rich blue, 1% inch 
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You will find Woolnap Blankets not only look better but ave better than 
Their strength and durability make Nashua Woolnap 


the ordinary. 
° ce 
Blankets ideal for your summer ‘camp,’ 


Nashua 


have proved themselves warm enough for Canadian Winters. 
like wool—if we didn’t tell you that they are made of cotton, you’d feel sure they contained 
more wool than so-called ‘‘ part-wool’’ blankets costing two or three times as much. 
They are made in handsome patterns. 
and the nap stays nap (not hard kinks) after washing. 
Cotton blankets heretofore have been weak. You will find Woolnap Blankets three to six 
times as strong as others, and vastly better for wear. 
They are blankets of which any woman can well be proud. 


nap is soft and permanent. 


show their unmistakable quality. 
All colors, all weights, all sizes. 


If you want to see what WOOLNAP BLANKETS are like, send 12c and get a doll’s size, white, 
Try to tear it with thumb and finger and see how well it’s made. 


gray or tan, for the little one. 


SOLD BY LEADING SHOPS 


isi 
Amory, Browne 2 @o. 40 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. = 
Tt Mn ne MO cd 








’ as well as bungalow and home. 


Woolnap 
Blankets 


AMUN 





They look and feel so exactly 


Their 
They wash perfectly, 
They are absolutely moth proof. 





One glance and one feel of the fingers 
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The Best and Highest Style Cloaks, Suits 
and Wraps are lined with 


GOETZ 


ie e e 
Thousands of women who are familiar with the beauty, 
quality and durability of GOETZ * Linings will not buy 
cloaks, suits or wraps lined with anythingelse. 
ate the distinctive touch of luxury which these linings impart 
to any garment—as well as the increased wearing quality. 


GOETZ Peau de Cygne 


is the most sought for lining of the 1913 season. - is to be 

had in a wide variety of approved colors and is the perfect 

complement to any costume, however simple or elaborate. 

Your guarantee of the real GOETZ Lining and your 

assurance for wear lies in the silk-woven label shown 
below. Look for it in every garment. 





GOETZ SILK MFG. CO. 
148 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


When you desire a heavier lining, insist upon. Goetz yarn 
dyed, pure dye, satin. The name 
selvage. Guaranteed for two seasons. 


* Pronounced “*Gets.”” 





hey appreci- 


THE NAME GOETZ (SIN 
THE SELVAGE OF THIS LINING 
IT 1S YOUR GUARANTEE 
FOR WEAR 


GOETZ SILK MFG.CO. 


NEW YORK 


oetz”’ is in the white 














From | 
Marie 
Jeanne 





From 
Lentheric 


Send for 


















this Doll's 
Hat 





is Hat that laughs 


and bad weather 
se it is made of 


RAL NETTE 


T® real waterproof maline 
so widely imitated. The 
lustrous maline that is as crisp 
and bright after a shower 
> as when new. 


% 


Insist on Malinette for your 
Spring hat and be safe. If the 
saleswoman tells you some imi- 
tation is as good, make her 
prove it. Make her dip the imita- 
tion in water right before your eyes. 


Send for our free Spring and Sum- 
mer Malinette fashions in hats, caps, 
boas, hair ornaments from Paris— 
also some New York adaptations. 


Malinette lends freshness to your 
skin, chic to your costume, new- 
ness to your last Fall’s blouse. 


To prove the absolute indifference 
of Malinette to water, we will send 
you this lovely doll’s hat of pink 
and Nell Rose Malinette. 
Let it delight your children— 
or copy it full size for yourself. 


Send 18 cents in stamps (parcel post 
we eferred) for partial cost today. 

hen you get the hat dip it in water. 
Shake mp let dry. It will be as 
fresh, crisp and lustrous as new. 


THEO. TIEDEMANN & SONS 
75 Mercer Street New York 





The Boy’s Magazine—Free Send us the 


namesand ad- 


dresses of 5 boys (from 8 to 18 years old) and we'll send 
you a copy of this splendidmagazine free. Great stories—beautiful illus- 
trations—handsome covers in colors. Departments devoted to Elec- 
tricity, Mechanics, Athletics, Photography, Boy Scouts, Carpentry, 


Stamps and Coins. The Scott F.RecfieldCo.,203 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 














THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ CLASS 


ByEmelynL.Coolidge,M.D. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


sometimes. I often see quite young children 
eating these,’’ said the mother. 

““Baby is too young to digest properly the 
other fruits you mention. Bananas especially 
should never be given to a child under ten years 
of age. Inthe right season you may give him 
a ripe, raw peach, finely cut up, or sometimes a 
ripe pear, but he must be made to chew these 
fruits well. If he cannot be taught to do so, 
then try mashing the peaches or pears through 
a sieve,” replied the doctor. 

“*T see you have not put cornstarch pudding 
nor blancmange on his diet list, yet I thought 

















A Registry Baby 


these very simple desserts, and so easy to make. 
I do not know how to prepare Irish-moss blanc- 
mange either,”’ said the mother. 

** Cornstarch pudding is too starchy a food to 
give so young a baby and that is why I prefer 
the Irish-moss blancmange. It is not difficult 
to make; here is the recipe for it:” 


IrtsH-Moss BLANCMANGE 


**A quarter of a cupful of Irish moss, a cup- 
ful and a half of cold water, a cupful and 
three-quarters of milk, a quarter of a salt- 
spoonful of salt, and a third of a teaspoonful 
of vanilla. Soak the moss in cold water for 
about twenty minutes, then place it in a double 
boiler with the milk. Cook from twenty to 
thirty minutes, or until it thickens when 
dropped on a cold plate; then add the salt, 
strain through a very fine sieve or through 
cheesecloth; add the vanilla and strain again; 
pour into a cold, wet mold and cool quickly, 
then place on ice untilit hardens. A little top 
milk and very little sugar should be served on 
it. Care should be taken not to make it too 
stiff. Babies are usually very fond of this and 
it makes a nourishing dessert.” 


HOULD I continue to strain the cereals 
for the baby now?” inquired the mother. 
“No, but you should use only cereals that 
require long cooking at home. If you have a 
fireless cooker this will be very easy for you. 
One of these cookers can be made at home for 
very little expense. It is a good plan to use a 
white cereal one day and a dark one the next, 
as this helps to keep the bowels in good condi- 
tion. In summer, however, it is often advis- 
able to omit oatmeal while the weather is very 
warm. Oatmeal is a very heating food and 
excellent for winter use, but the white cereals 
are usually better for summer,” replied the 
doctor. 

“How do you prepare the scraped-beef 
pulp?” asked the mother. 

“Take round steak and scrape it on both 
sides with the end of a tablespoon, so that only 
the pulp and none of the tough fiber is obtained. 
Place this beef pulp in a saucer, add a pinch of 
salt and a tiny bit of good butter, then remove 
the lid of your boiling teakettle and set the sau- 
cer of meat in its place so that the steam will 
thoroughly heat the meat; turn the meat over 
and over until all parts of it are hot and the 
juiceruns fromit, and the butter is melted; after 
four or five minutes it will be steamed enough. 
It should still look rare when done. After the 
baby is used to this two tablespoonfuls may 
be allowed. The vegetables and desserts may 
also be increased to two tablespoonfuls if they 
all appear to be well digested. It is always 
safer to begin with a small quantity of any new 
food and gradually work up to a larger amount 
as the baby becomes accustomed to it,” advised 
the doctor. 


F BABY seems hungry between his meals 

and begs for crackers or something else to 
eat, would you advise giving him anything, or 
making him wait until the next mealtime?” 
inquired the mother. 

I would never feed a child crackers, etc., 
between meals. This takes away the appetite 
and keeps the stomach working all the time; it 
gives a coated tongue and bad breath, and 
makes the child care very little for the whole- 
some foods that he should take.” 





NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is a depart- 
ment conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed 
to give monthly instruction to mothers about the care of 
their babies. Babies must be registered before they are 
six months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed 
envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, 
which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the 
care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed 
every month. Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge in 
care of THE LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL, Philadelphia. 











CORSETS 


WS Sata 


‘They Lace In, Front” 


There is a Wrong Way 


and a Right Way 


There is Always one right way. 


To find it, you 


need only follow Nature. 








The most distinctive feature of the GOSSARD 
CORSET is that it laces in front, the easy, natural 
way—lending support and, as an etching, out- 


lining the graces 


of the figure. 


Important as it 


is, the front lacing feature is merely a result of 
the scientific principles upon which GOSSARD 
CORSETS are constructed. Just as the spinal 
arch—the back—is the most important part of the 
human body, so is the BACK of the GOSSARD 
CORSET its greatest structural feature— for the 
gracefulness of the human figure depends entirely 
upon the swing, flexibility, and curves of the 
back. GOSSARD CORSETS are made to bring 


out prominently these beauty lines —to conform 


to every graceful movement, while emphasizing 


each natural curve, and giving poise to the en- 


tire figu 


oe 
gu 


All due to the fact that the GOSSARD follows 
the principle of Nature and builds up and out from 





the back. Nature’s way 


the Gossard way 
Nature’s way. 


GOSSARD CORSETS are sold by the 


store that ranks first in class in every city. 


The Hf. 


LARGEST 


W-. Gossard (0 


CHICAGO 


MAKERS OF FINE CORSETS 





is the right way—and 


is 


If you have ever worn 
any corset that hurt your 
back, learn now by wear- 
ing this most perfect 
production of Gossard 
manufacture, what cor- 
set comfort really is, and 
what poise, grace, and 
beauty can be imparted 
by a correctly designed 
and constructed corset. 
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Living 
At the Ritz 


At the Hotel Ritz in 
Paris you’d expect an 
ideal cuisine. 


We have brought to 
our kitchens a famous 
chef from the Ritz. 


And amillion homes 
now share his service 
when they buy Van 
Camp’s. 


The only way to get a dish 
like this is to join these mil- 
lion others. 

The beans are grown on a 
special soil, very rich in ni- 
trogen. 

The tomatoes are grown 
from special seed, and ripened 
on the vines. 

Some of the spices come 
10,000 miles, solely for use in 
this sauce. 





To bake beans like these 
one must have costly ovens, 
surrounded with superheated 
steam. 

One must bake the tomato 
sauce with the beans, so the 
flavor goes all through. 

One must select young, 
corn-fed pork. 


Yan@mp's 

Hit BAKED 1D 

“Sauce” PORK.wBe ANS 
**The National Dish” 


Note what it means to do 
this. 

Every bean in Van Camp’s 
is nut-like, mealy and whole. 

The zest is delicious. No- 
where else do you find a sauce 
like it. 

The beans come to your ta- 
ble with the fresh oven flavor, 
because of our sterilization. 

The ablest of chefs super- 
vise the production. So you 
get in Van Camp’s a superla- 
tive dish — the very utmost in 
baked beans. 





Does it pay? 

We will leave the answer to 
you and yours. Serve a few 
cans and decide for yourself. 

If you think that it does, 
then insist on Van Camp’s 


whenever you buy baked 
eans. 


Three sizes: 
10,15, and 20 cents per can 
Baked by 
Van Camp Packing Co. 


Estab. 1861 (237) Indianapolis, Ind. 




















THE GIRL 
WHO WORKS 


By Martha Keeler 


HIS is a glorious time tolive. Never before 

in the Land of Self-Support were there so 
many fine opportunities for woman as there are 
today. New avenues as yet uncrowded are 
numerous, but to enter any one of them we 
must possess well-trained ability. The gospel 
of efficiency is being preached and practiced 
to such effect that for success in the future no 
half-hearted effort will avail, no second-rate 
equipment will suffice. 

She who early finds the work which espe- 
cially belongs to her is fortunate. A letter has 
just come to me from a patient girl, who, hav- 
ing labored long and faithfully while shackled 
by conditions she was powerless to change, 
now realizes that in present surroundings her 
usefulness is at an end. If life is to yield a 
worth-while harvest she must make a place in 
a new environment. 

This is no easy task. While we may see 
clearly the necessity for change our eyes are 
open, too, to the possibilities of disaster which 
change itself implies. At the same time that 
we are quoting, in resolute voice, ‘‘ Nothing 
venture, nothing have,” the old adage about 
jumping from the frying-pan into the fire steals 
into the memory. Furthermore the girl who 
wrote the letter is not—as she expresses it— 
“over young.”? And while the years bring—or 
should bring—wisdom and judgment they 
have a tendency to rob us of courage and initia- 
tive. To break away from the old path and 
make another in unfamiliar territory demands 
not only discernment, but bravery as well. 
And it is a fine line which marks the boundary 
between courage and audacity. 


L OWEVER, if a girl is in desperate need 

and would purchase the saving remedy, she 
must count the cost and be prepared to pay it, 
even if it calls for her last cent. It is doubtless 
true that ninety-nine navigators out of a hun- 
dred among self-supporting girls should hug 
the shore; if you are the hundredth girl it may 
be wise to shun the dangers of the shore and 
seek the safety of the open sea. But before 
embarking on such a voyage be sure your ship 
is seaworthy and that you can pilot her! 

Recently I urged a voyage of this kind in a 
case where unhappy home environment, due to 
a mother’s attitude, has for years embittered a 
daughter’s life. In other words I advised the 
girl to leave. 

At this point some good people may raise 
their hands in horror to protest: ‘‘ Advise a 
daughter to leave home? Is not a mother her 
child’s best friend?”’ Please do not misunder- 
stand. Four walls do not make a home, nor is 
a woman inevitably at heart a mother just 
because she has brought a child into the world. 
A physical function which we share with other 
females does not of itself make saints of us. 
There are childless women who in genuine 
love for little ones—as evidenced by tenderness 
and sacrifice—daily put to shame some of the 
so-called ‘‘mothers”’ of the race. Many of us 
owe to our mothers the best ofeverything. But 
we must remember that certain others are not 
so fortunate. ; 


‘ young woman whom I counseled to 
4 leave home is thirty years of age. She has 
been in the Land of Self-Support since she was 
sixteen, and feels that she has never had ‘‘a 
real, true home.’ Her father died when she 
was five years old and not long afterward her 
mother placed her in an institution for orphans, 
where the child remained until she was fifteen; 
then the mother, who was keeping boarders, 
made a place for her in the boarding-house. 
Soon came the mother’s second marriage, which 
did not mend matters for the girl; however, 
all these years she has remained under her 
mother’s roof, hoping that conditions would 
improve. That hope has now deserted her. 
She writes: 


Mother has the most awful temper I have 
ever come in contact with and she is very 
peculiar about my going out. She either fusses 
or says something sarcastic before I go or 
after I come back. She thinks that because 
I am away from home all day at business I 
ought to be perfectly satisfied just to sit down 
at home evenings and Sundays. I can’t even 
go to church without a fuss. 

Mother’s temper has caused me more un- 
happiness and mortification than anything else 
in life. She criticizes my girl friends so that I 
don’t ask them to come to see me any more, 
and I don’t visit them. And I haven’t any 
man friends; simply don’t know any, never go 
anywhere to meet anybody. 

I am like any other girl. I want my own 
home and the chance to live the life of the 
average woman, but I don’t see how I am 
going to get it when I am tied down at home. 
I hate to say this, but it’s true: my mother 
has killed in me any love that I might have 
had for her. I can’t begin to tell you on 
paper what I have lived through for fifteen 
years. But if I could talk to you in person 
you would know that I am justified in want- 
ing to leave home. If I were a man I would 
have gone long ago. Several times I have 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 67 














Smart Spring Styles 





ing the latest Spring models. 


fort and correct fit. 


2208 
ornament, Welt. 


Welt. 


2335 


4233 
Welt. 


A Few Unusual Styles 
$5.50 and $6.00 


stamped on every pair 








You can order your shoes from any Queen 
Quality Dealer through Parcel Post System. 


UEEN QUALITY dealers all 


over the country are now show- 


London has contributed some sugges- 
tions in walking boots; Paris some 
dainty ideas in heels and vamps, and 
New York a few Fifth Avenue conceits. 


In addition every one has the famous 
flexible sole which insures perfect com- 


Here are some of the new models: 


Patent Colonial Tie, Gun Metal 


4212 Dull Kid, Button Oxford, Welt. 
118 Vici Kid Medicine Shoe, Welt. 
303 Patent Button, Black Cloth Top, 


4012 Tan Willow Calf Pump, Mannish 
Heel, Welt, Extension edge. 


Black Rainproof Cloth, Button, Welt. 
Patent Seamless Pump, Ribbon Bow, 


617 Tan Calf, Blucher Oxford, English 
Last, Rubber Sole and Heel, Welt. 


$3.50, $3.75, $4, $4.25, $4.50 and $5 


See that the Queen Quality trade mark is 


THOMAS G. PLANT CO 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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To keep the. freshness of the skin 
‘“‘from bath to bath’’ use 


“MVium’’ 


It neutralizes odors harmlessly. 
Will not injure skin or clothing. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. If your 
dealer hasn't ‘‘Mum,” send us his name and 
25 cents and we will send you a jar postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


sia il = 





Made to order—to exactly match 
the color scheme of any room 


“You select the color —we'll 
make the rug.”? Any width— 
AND seamless up to 16 feet. Any 
length. Anycolortone—softand 
subdued, or bright and striking. 
Original, individual, artistic, 
dignified, Pure wool or Camel’s 
hair, expertly woven at short 

Write for color card. 





2 —————— notice. 
a through your furnisher. 


‘THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP 
Auburn, New York Jt 

















Do you want to educate your children, support 
a family, pay off a mortgage, buy a home, dress 
better than you can now afford? Why not do as 
thousands of other women are doing — make a 
good income selling the world famous Fibre-Silk 
Hosiery and Underwear in your home town? No 
experience necessary—we show you how. Fibre- 
Silk goods cost less, wear better and last longer. 


The World's Star Knitting Mills, es- 50 
C 


tablished in 1895, are the largest in the 

world manufacturing and selling knit- 

goods direct to the consumer. ca 

sands of customers, all over the U.S., - 

buying Fibre - Silk hosiery and per pair 

underwear direct by mail or StyleNo.295 

through our special agents, are Extra light 

getting far better value at a lower weight gauze, 

cost than can be secured in any with high 
spliced heel 
and double 

sole and ex- 

tra long pearl 


other way. 
Vibe. SU 
¥ 
TD A top. The ideal 
REGISTERED stocking for 
summer wear— 
adorns and beau- 
tifies any foot. 
Made in black, 
white,tan, slate, 




















— 


Fibre-Silk stockings for Men, 
Women and Children have a soft, 
silky, beautiful lustre; feel delight- 
fully comfortable and pleasing ; 
wear a as long ae 
dinar ; fit snug on ankle 2 _ 
and aA absolutely free from light blue — Sizes 8 
seams and lumps of every to 10/4. Sent postpaid. 
sort, The famous exclusive PEARL TOP insures perfect fit 
and comfort to stout and slim alike. 

FREE BOOKLET containing sample of raw material and 
showing all the latest creations in hosiery and underwear at 
money-saving prices sent upon request. If goods are not 
satisfactory, money refunded. Send 50 cents for style No. 295 
described herewith. We fill orders direct where we have no 
representative. Where represented our agent will call on you. 


AGENTS WANT In every town in the United States 


to sell Fibre-Silk goods, a perma- 
nent, pleasant and profitable business. Fibre-Silk agent in 
Texas made §2,275 last fall, Our sales instructor tells you 
how. Get our free book. Write 
to-day. Address 


helio,royal blue, 
wine, pink and 























We Proudly Call 


Our New HAIR Styles 


“SPRING BEAUTIES” 
Send for FREE COPY 


‘ “F 
7 Transformations, Pompadours, 
, Waves and Wigs, with or with- 
‘<The Interlace’? out side or center partings. All 
5 kinds of beautiful ven- 
$8.00 and™P.  tilated work, so natural 
in finish as to defy detection. Send 
for Art Catalog. Also Kalos Booklet 
‘‘Beauty’s Charm.” 
Ladies visiting Chicago may have their 
own hair made Naturally Curly by the 
Nestle Process. We are the Agents for 
America and hold the Nestle License to do 
and also to teach this wonderful Process. 
Write for information. 
SWITCHES 
(Straight Hair) | (Wavy Hair) 


13 02.18-in.$1.00 | 1%, 0z.20-in.$2.00 
2°" 0z.20-in. 1.35 | 11,02.22-in. 3.00 
oz.22-in. 1.75 | 2° oz.24-in. 4.00 
214 0f.24-in. 2.75 | 2 o2.26-in. 5.95 
oz.24-in. 3.45 | 2140z.28-in. 6.95 
0Z.26-in. 4.95 | Special 30-in. 

0Z.30-in.10.45 | Wavy Switch,8.00 


WIGS and TOUPEES for MEN our 
Specialty. Send for Measurement Chart. 


Kalos “Poudrozone” 
Complexion Powder 
a delicate toilet meces- 





) 
= 


PW 


Examination 


sity. Used by @ million FREE 
Send sample. 


¥ ladies, Price, One Dollar. 

The E. Burnham Illus- 

m trated Lessons teach 

% everything we do in 

BEAUTY CULTURE and 
in MANUFACTURE. 
: Je SEND FOR FREE 

Gay PROSPECTUS. 


E. BURNHAM 
138 N. State St., Chicago, Dept. 104. 












































CORSETS 


“Le Dernier Cri” 


@ The last word in corsetry, the modish 
bust, the long, straight hip, the willowy, 
uncorseted effect of youth, you have it 
all in the latest models of Madame Lyra 
Corsets, which give the ease and grace 
of movement demanded, and rightfully 
so, by the well-dressed woman who ap- 
preciates the beauty in the natural lines 
of the figure. Whether you are slender, 
medium, or stout, there is a Madame 
Lyra model for your individual figure. 
By wearing this particular model you 
will be modishly corseted, obtaining the 
correct foundation for your gown. 


@_For Madame Lyra Corsets I refer you 
to merchants throughout the country 
handling exclusive corsets. Ask for 
MadameLyraCorsets. You will be fully 
repaid for insisting upon having them. 















Made 
in 
Many 
Modish 
Models 
Model 4508 a , pd 
(as illustrated) hy 
excellent for 
slender and 
fix vag Send 
gures, pro- 
ducing the for 
fashionable Style 
bust, and the 
neg Plates 
ines of the 
straight hip No 
and back, Ch arge 
Brocade, 


white. Sizes 
18-30. Price 
7.50. 


@_If youcannot procure MadameLyraCor- 
sets thru a local merchant, I will send you 
direct whatever Madame Lyra Model you 
wish, on receipt of the retail price, post, or 
express prepaid. When ordering, state size 
corset you wear, and also give some general 
information as to the type of your figure. 
@_For further information, write me per- 


sonally, care of Lyra Corset Makers, 
Detroit, Mich. Very cordially, 
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Latest Silk 
Pump Bow 
Cross- Piece 
Cannot 
Curl Up 
Only 25c 





Pumps in kid, patent kid, suéde or satin 
are most attractive when finished with a 
tailored bow. To keep them smart and 
trim, the bow must be of superior quality 
ribbon—must hold its severe tailored lines. 
These desirable features are found in the 





Ask for C-R-Bo on this season’s 
pumps. Note the style and quality and this 
special feature: the bow design is woven 
; ._ into the ribbon—no 
= chanceforthecross-piece 
Bf 13.n, to curl up, and the dust 
Fie eipesew to gather underneath. Last 
= as long as the shoe and al- 
ways retain their original 
smartness and stylish 
appearance. 

You may buy C-R-Bo 
separately on a Card (see il- 
lustration) at all depart- 
ment and shoe stores, or 
direct from us for 25ca pair. 
Your choice of black, white, 
tan, and all colors for eve- 
ning wear. State color when 
ordering. 


The Columbia Ribbon Co. 


Paterson, N. J. 








i 


25c. a Pair 














LADIES’ SILK HOSIERY 


A pair of Silk Hose Free to active Agents. Representatives wanted 
in every town. Beautiful line of cotton, lisle and silk for Men, 
Women and Children. Splendid sellers. Large profits. Write to-day. 


Triplewear Mills, Dep't K, 112 S, 13th Street, Phila., Pa. 





THE GIRL 
WHO WORKS 


By Martha Keeler 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


tried—but without success—to get a position 
out of town. And I haven’t had the courage 
to just pick up and leave. But nowI can’t 
stand it any longer. 


And then this correspondent told me that 
she was thinking of going to , a distant 
city, and trying to establish herself there. She 
asked if I thought the project feasible. Under 
the circumstances I said: “Yes.” 

She has been working for many years, has 
saved some money and can pay her way to 
——, where she has a married friend into whose 
home she feels at liberty to go. She will carry 
with her testimonials from her present em- 
ployer, which, reénforced by the girl’s own per- 
sonality and character and the help her friends 
can give, will assist her to find work. 

To find it may take time. But the interval 
is safeguarded by the hospitality of her old 
friend and by the fact that the girl has moncy 
in her purse. Furthermore an organization, 
National in scope, to which the girl belongs 
maintains in —— a well-equipped establish- 
ment, which among other advantages offers 
members the aid of itsemployment bureau and 
boarding-house directory. 

Although the girl purposes to go first to her 
old friend’s home she does not intend to bea 
burden there; she will have as many irons in 
the fire as possible, and in the effort to obtain 
a place in the new field will exercise the same 
qualities which have enabled her to hold a 
place in the old field for fifteen years. 

Freedom from an unfortunate home environ- 
ment will undoubtedly work wonders for her. 
Many women whose early years were sad have 
worked through such experience to joy and use- 
fulness. My belief is strong that this dear girl 
will be among them. 





N THE other hand another letter from a 

younger girl reveals a danger which often 
besets the path of her who lacks the shelter of 
a home. It reads as follows: 

For the past year I have been keeping com- 
pany with a young man in this town where I 
am working. He has never proposed marriage 
to me and in fact has always said that he was 
not in a position to marry: his salary is not 
enough, etc. Still he wants me to pretend 
sometimes that we are married. Thus far I 
have held out against his pleadings. But now 
comes the hardest part of all to tell. I want 
to do as he wants me to. It nearly kills me 
to refuse him anything. I dread to go any- 
where with him, and yet I long for the time 
to come when I shall see him. 


This letter bore no signature. A postscript 
said: 

lL cannot sign my real name and will not 
sign a false one. 

These last words are illuminating: they show 
that the girl hates deceit—and yet she is con- 
sidering a monstrous make-believe! No man 
who honestly loves a woman asks her to ‘‘ pre- 
tend.’ He wants her for his wife in the cyes 
of the whole world. 

Miss No-Name should at once and forever 
drop the acquaintance of that young man. 
She says that she is lonely. That brings up only 
one point involved. But even so, generations 
of sad-eyed women have learned that no loneli- 
hess can be compared with that which carries 
at the core of it the agony of pretense. 


UT there is a loneliness which, although it 

can look the whole world in the face, still 
finds there little understanding or sympathy. 
This is shown in another anonymous letter 
which asks: 

What becomes of the older woman in busi- 
ness? At forty I find myself without work. 
I have never earned more than twenty dol- 
lars a week, and family conditions and one or 
two breaks in health have made it impossible 
to save. Stenography is all I know; I have 
experience, but youthis gone. I have had no 
social life because long hours of work have 
left me no strength for sociability. And so I 
have gone unknown in a large city. I have 
no home, no relatives to fall back on as age 
advances. I do not write this as a personal 
complaint, because thus far I have always 
regained my feet, but—what then? 

Letters like this emphasize the warning 
which all who know conditions give repeatedly 
to girls who are dependent on themselves: 
keep away from the great cities! The envelope 
bore the postmark of a city where certain ave- 
nues Of helpfulness are open to me, concerning 
which I should be glad to communicate directly 
with the writer of this letter. If she will make 
herself known to me I am confident that we can 
together find means of betterment; at least in 
certain particulars which will mitigate the 
inevitable harshness of conditions. The pity 
is that years ago she entered the maelstrom of 
struggle for a livelihood in the metropolis. 

NOTE —If there are any problems that seem too much 
for you to solve write to Mrs. Keeler and she will do 
her best to help you. If you will inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope she will answer you by mail. 
Address Mrs. Martha Keei:r, in care of Tue Lapies’ 
Home JourNnAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


‘Two Charming Dresses at *5% 





We 
Pay 
All 
Mail 

or 
Express 
Charges 

on 
anything 
you 
buy 
from 
us 



























No. 35L 580 


Sizes of Dresses 


Regular sizes 32 to 44 bust measure, skirt length 40 inches. Also in proportions to fit 
Misses and Small Women, 32 to 38 bust measure, skirt length 38 inches. All dresses are 
made with deep basted hems so that length can be adjusted by customer if necessary. 


35L. 579. A Beautiful Dress of richly embroid- 35L 580. AStylish, Practical, Serviceable Frock, 
ered Voile, combined with Filet lace. front of dress made of fine All-silk Figured Foulard. The arm- 
trimmed as pictured with wide Filet lace with scal- holes and front of waist show a cording of self mate- 
loped edge. Lace is applied on skirt to givea tunic rial. Front is also trimmed with loops and buttons 
effect and extends around back. The front of waist of lustrous plain satin messaline to match color of 
is heavily embroidered and trimmed with a band of material. Dress has a pretty turn-down collar of 
velvet ribbon and velvet bow. Back has four plain satin messaline, and the belt and the cuffs 
clusters of tucks. Three-quarter sleeves are of plain which finish the three-quarter sleeves are of the 
voile trimmed with two rows of Filet insertion and same materialas collar. Back of waistis plain. The 
a pretty lace edging. Skirt is laid in tucks from pretty Directoire vest effect is of Point d’ Esprit 
waist line to below hips and is prettily embroidered trimmed withtiny buttonsand rich Dresden flowered 
allaround at bottom. ArowofFiletinsertion trims velvet. The skirt isa model of charming simplicity, 
the bottom. On each side at lower part isa group being made perfectly plain save for a full length 
of side plaits. Dress fastens in back. Comes in stitched plait down center of front. Dress fastens 
white with embroidery in combination of black and invisibly in front. Comes in black, navy blue, 
white, or in all plain white as preferred; 


Copenhagen blue or a pretty shade of 
trimming of black velvetin each case. $ 98 brown, all with white figures. Price, $598 
Price, Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us. . === Mail or Express Charges Paidby Us . -. . - ae 


Our New Spring Fashion Catalogue is Now Ready 
WRITE FOR IT TODAY S. IT 1S FREE! 


Our beautiful new Spring and Our fashion Catalogue isthe lat- 
Summer Catalogue, which will est exclusive wearing ap- 
be sent you absolutely FREE parel guide issued in 
on request, is the most au- New York City. It 
thentic and reliable guide illustrates and 
to the latest New York describes every- 
styles. It contains thou- thing in the way of 
sands of illustrations and / clothing for ladies, 
descriptions which will misses, children, 
tell you faithfully ex- men,boysandinfants. 
actly what is to be A postal card brings it 
worn by fashionable to you. We guarantee 
New York women absolute satisfaction 
for the Spring and with every article you pur- 

pring chase from us.Your money 
are wee will be refunded immedi- 
of 3915. he : ately if you are not pleased 
values we offer will and satisfied in every respect. 


amaze you. We take all the risk of pleasing you. 

Also remember that we pay all Mail 
Send today for Catalogue . § or Express charges to your town —no 
No. 58L. Catalogue my matter where you live —on anything you 


No, 58L Li order from us. 














WE PAY ALL MAIL OR BELLAS HEss é&.© WE SATISFY YOU OR 


& iT: 
EXPRESS CHARGES NEW YORK CITY. N.Y. REFUND YOUR MONEY 



























































Purity 


as well as 
Daintiness 


Not only daintiness, but 
purity—you want to 
be sure of that in every- 
thing for your own or for 
children’s use. 


Vaseline 


Any physician—any 
nurse — will tell you how 
pure “Vaseline” is. And 
it is the natural emollient 
for the skin. 


Nothing helps more to 
keep the complexion clear 
and healthy. Nothing is 
more soothing when tender 
flesh is chafed or imitated. 


Free booklet telling all about 
the different ‘‘Vaseline”’ 
preparations sent on request. 





Insist on “‘Vaseline’’—made only by the 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 


(Consolidated) 
3 State Street New York 























<2 HaveYour 
|. Corset Made 


i). For You 
:) TreBarcley corset 
all LS 
Custom 
Made 
and is guaranteed 
to fit or you are not obli- 
wey . gated toacceptit. Rea-— 
\ sonable in price. Boned 
with stays guaranteed 
for gone year. ae 
BEST-BONE 1 


KOROOOO 
OOO) KI , : 
A NEW CORSET FREE | 
of charge if a single stay © 
should break or rust. 

Sold only . : 
through Trained Corsetieres | 
NOT SOLD IN STORES | 
The name of our corsetiere | 
in your locality will be glad- | 
ly furnished upon request © 


SEND FOR 
“The Fashion Plate” 


A booklet showing the 
latest styles of Hats, 
Gowns and Corsets. 


IT’S FREE 
Barcley Corset | 
Company | 
Newark, New Jersey 
tom ronment World” e 


i 
A 


© Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 

100 in script lettering, including two 

e sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 
100 Visiting Cards, 50c 





























samples. 


L, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1035 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














THE RURAL 
SCHOOL-TEACHER 


By Nan L. Mildren 


Supervisor of Primary and Rural Schools 


Organizing a Parents’ Association 


| Se: the rural teachers continually comes 
the question: ‘‘ Will you please tell me how 
to organize a ‘Parents’ Association’?” 

To form such an organization the teacher 
places herself in close touch with her school 
community and its interests by acquainting 
herself with the parents of her pupils and bring- 
ing them to the school. A program of real 
interest and value to the community is an- 
nounced through the county paper, by placing 
attractive posters in the rural store, and by 
extending verbal and written invitations. 

A practical plan for the first meeting is to 
include a short but attractive program by the 
children, a talk on some phase of agriculture 
by some one from the State Agricultural College 
or the County Agricultural High School, or by 
a successful and respected farmer in that or 
some other community, and a short time for 
social intercourse and light refreshment. 

At the close of the first meeting the teacher 
speaks of the value of having a “ Parents’ Day’”’ 
at least once a month, and tells of the good 
results of such meetings in other places. While 
the interest is at its height a president, a vice- 
president and a secretary are decided upon by 
those present; a general plan of the work of such 
an organization is presented by the teacher, who 
also suggests that an executive committee be 
appointed for the planning and arranging of 
meetings and programs. 


ITERATURE that will be helpful in its sug- 
gestions for conducting ‘‘ Parents’ Day,” 
and accounts of its good results in other com- 
munities, may be obtained from the following 
organizations: 

National Congress of Mothers, 806 Loan 
and Trust Building, Washington, District of 
Columbia. 

The Home and School League, 112 South 
Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The Home and School Association, 405 
Marlborough Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

three publications very helpful on the same 
topics are: 

‘“How to Conduct Mothers’ Clubs” (Pam- 
phlet No. 302, 8 cents), American Motherhood, 
Cooperstown, New York. : 

‘‘Home and School,” by Mrs. Mary Van 
Meter Grice. 

“The Wider Use of the School Plant,’”’ by 
Clarence Arthur Perry. Published by the 
Charities Publication Committee, 105 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York, New York. 


OME questions that will be profitable for 
»J discussion by parents, and sources from 
which facts may be obtained, are: 

1. KEEPING THE Boy ON THE FARM: 

Books—“‘ Farm Boys and Girls,”’ by William 
A. McKeever; ‘‘Making the Best of Our 
Children,” by Mary Wood Allen. 


2. More SocraAt LIFE ror Country GIRLS: 
Book—‘“‘ Farm Boys and Girls.” 


3. THE PuysiIcAL CONDITION OF OUR 
CHILDREN: 

Books—‘‘ The Physical Nature of the Child,” 
by Stuart H. Rowe; ‘‘School Hygiene,” by 
Edward R. Shaw; ‘‘ Rural Hygiene,”’ by Henry 
N. Ogden. 


4. UNDERSTANDING OuR CHILDREN: 

Books—‘‘ The Contents of a Boy,” by E. L. 
Moore; ‘‘Your Boy: His Nature and Nur- 
ture,” by George A. Dickinson; ‘‘ Youth,” by 
G. Stanley Hall; ‘‘The Study of Children,” 
by Francis Warner. 

5. THE CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS: 

Books and Reports—‘‘ Consolidated Rural 
Schools,” by George W. Knorr, published by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, District of Columbia; ‘‘ Report 
of the Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools,’’ 
published by the University of Chicago, Illinois, 
1905; ‘“Among Country Schools,” by O.J. Kern. 


6. How To IMPROVE THE RURAL SCHOOL 
LrprAry and A HomE LIBRARY FOR THE RURAL 
CHILD: 

Books and Helps—‘‘Catalog of Books,’ 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
‘*A Suggestive List of Books for the Children’s 
Library,’’ by Helen Kennedy, published by the 
Democrat Printing Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; ‘‘A Mother’s List of Books for 
Children,” by Catherine W. Arnold; ‘‘ Books 
for Boys and Girls,” published by the Brooklyn 
Public Library, New York, New York. 

For rural schools especially—‘‘ Rural School 
Leaflet,” by Alice G. McCloskey, Ithaca, New 
York; ‘“‘The Country Life Publication,” by 
D. W. Working, Morgantown, West Virginia. 

7. PLAY FOR COUNTRY CHILDREN: 

Books—‘‘American Playgrounds,” by E. B. 
Mero; ‘‘Games for the Playground, Home and 
School,’ by Jessie H. Bancroft; ‘‘Education 
by Plays and Games,” by George E. Johnson; 
‘‘Reports of Playground Association, Number 
One,’”’ Madison Avenue, New York, New York. 

8. HomE GARDENS FOR RURAL CHILDREN: 

Books—‘‘Among the School Gardens,”’ by 
M. Louise Green, the Charities Publication 
Committee, New York, New York; ‘‘Little 
Gardens for Boys and Girls,” by Maria M. 
Higgins; ‘‘When Mother Lets Us Garden,” by 
Frances Duncan; ‘‘G@hildren’s Gardens for 
Pleasure, Health and Education,” by H. G. 
Parsons. 

NOTE—Miss Mildren will be glad to answer questions 
from rural teachers,on any phase of their work if the 
request for help is accompanied by a stamped, addressed 
envelope. 
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\ [OST people think all flour is clean because it looks clean. © == 
/\ » When wheat comes to the mill the crease in the wheat kemel 
ig full of dirt. Unless every kernel is washed, and scoured, and — 
- the flour thoroughly purified by the most modern machinery, the dirt is 
" ground up with the wheat, remains in the flour, and goes into the bread. 
You then pay for the dirt in the flour, so much per pound, and of 
course the dirt has no food value. Bread made from cheap flour which: 
is not ‘clean contains less nourishment,—it gets stale quicker and costs 
‘the family more in the end than bread made from higher priced flour. 
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is made from such high quality wheat and goes through so many 


washing, scouring and purifying processes that we are able to put 
Money-Back Guarantee in every sack. We guarai 
to make whiter, lighter, better tasting <= 





bread, biscuit, cake and pastry than 
any other flour, and more of it per sack. If 
it fails to please you for all baking, your 

money will be refunded 


Costs More tet 2222 


Because of its extra 

—Worth It cleanliness OCCIDENT 

bread stays fresh and 

sweet longer than other bread. You can bake 

a double batch. This saves the work and fuel 

expense of many baking days. Every housewife 

should test the keeping qualities of OCCIDENT 
bread. 





Send For Our Free Booklet 
“Better Baking” 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Minneapolis U. S. A. 
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. Wl, 
Hang Your Pictures 7k 
coe Gt 
weighing up to 100 Ibs. Gs 
the correct and artistic Jy? 
way by using invisible supports, ™\"* 
thus eliminating the unsightly picture wire. 
Youwill improvethe appearance of yourhome. 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass heads, needle points. For small . 
pictures, calendars, draperies,etc. Two 
sizes, 10c half dozen. 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
brass hooks, steel points, scientifically constructed; note 
the angle of the point. For heavy pictures, hall racks, 
etc. Will not disfigure plaster walls. Easily put up. 
Two sizes, 10c half dozen and 10c quarter dozen. 

At stationery, hardware, photo supply and depart- 
ment stores or by mail. Send 2c stamp for samples. 


No. 25 MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 1182 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


No.1 
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There’s only one way to make delicious, 
home-baked waffles. That is with the 


GRISWOLD 
Waffle Iron 


Protected by exclusive patents. Wood handles § 
keep your fingers from getting burnt. Waffles 
easily turned without lifting the pan. Base- 
ring keeps grease and batter from spilling 
on stove. For coal or gas range. Lasts 
a lifetime. Avoid the cheap kind. Sce 
the GRISWOLD at your dealer’s. 
Write for free recipe book. 
\ THE GRISWOLD MFG.CO. Dept. 5 ,Erie,Pa. 
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Perhaps 


may discourage you. You will promptly 
-, alter your ideas after receiving the 
-, Aladdin catalog of bungalows and dwell- ™ 
= 4 ings. It speaks the plainest language— jj 
tells in plain figures the Aladdin price for the complete 


SLEEPING 











your ideal bungalow P re] R C H E S 
seems slightly beyond your = 
means. The high cost of building a 


material for your home. It pierces the usual mystery of the building business. 


ALADDIN PRODUCTS FOR THE MODERN HOME 


ALADDIN 
Hotises 


MONEY 


Aladdin mills work in raw mate- 
rial from the forest to the finished 
product. We pay no tax, no profit, 
no fee to any man for handling the 
goods we ship to you. We pick the choicest for 
our goods; the rest goes to the open market. 
The price you pay carries but a single profit. 
Good common sense forbids paying more 
when less will buy the goods. The Aladdin 
catalog shows photographs of cottages, 









Catalog ‘‘A’’ will bring the facts you want to know about our houses— 
Catalog No. 99 describes our summer cottages, garages, 
sleeping porches, pergolas, trellises and sun rooms. 

Send stamps for either or both. 
North American Construction Co. 


252 Aladdin Ave., Bay City, Mich. 


Mills in Michigan, Florida, 
Tenne, Missonrl, Oregon S U Ad | M E. 
an 


bungalows and dwellings, shows floor plans, 
quotes complete specifications, states prices 
for each house—$125 up to $2000-representing 
and superior to houses costing ordinarily $300 
to $8000. It tellsa wonderful story of science 
applied to home building—to eliminate waste 
in handling labor and material, and to lower 
costs. Our mills are scattered from Florida 
to Oregon. Quick shipment from these mills 
saves timeand your money. 
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“NU 
fabrics to suit all 

styles of decorations, wonderfully 

inexpensive and effective. 


Reproductions of 15th Century 
Ornament, chiefly taken from 
brocades and stuffs found in paint- 
ings by famous old masters. 


Copies of rare pieces from Musée 
‘ de Cluny, Musée de Lyon and 
#| South Kensington Museum. Large 
varieties of weaves and textures, 
plain and in design. 
Guaranteed absolutely color-fast 
to sun and water, even in most 
delicate shades. 


Each bolt bears the guarantee tag 
shown below. Insist upon seeing 
this guarantee before purchasing. 


Leading stores everywhere. 


Ask your dealer for our book, 
“Draping the Home,” showing 
a variety of practical interiors 
in color; or write to us for it. 


ORINOKA MILLS 

215 Fourth Ave., New York 
Guarantee—These goods are guar- 
anteed absolutely fadeless. If color 
changes from exposure to the sunlight 
or from washing, the merchant is here- 
by authorized to replace them with 
new goods orrefundthe purchase price, 
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avo HIPS 


Every woman who at- ¥ mit 
tempts to make adressor 
shirt waist immediately dis- 
covers how difficult it is to 
obtain a good fit by the usual 
‘“‘trying-on-method,” with her- 
self for the model and a looking- 
glass with which to see how it fits 
at the back. 


HALL BORCHERT 


EEUU Ei — eee 


Adjustable Forms 


do away with all discomforts and 
disappointments in fitting, and 
render the work of dressmaking 
at once easy and satisfactory. 
These forms are not lim- 

ited to a few sizes and shapes. 
They are the only forms on 

the market whichcan besepar- 
ately adjusted in each and 
every part, thereby insuring 
100% adjustable efficiency. 


5. Each section of the neck, 
shoulders, bust, waist, hips, 

ey skirt, etc., may be regulated 

_d independently and set to 
whatever lines and propor- 

Ss, tions are desired without 

2S affecting any other part of 

9 the form. 

g - ; - 

10 Very easily adjusted, 
cannot get out of order, 

be and will last a lifetime. 

te Write for Illustrated 

or } Booklet containing com- 

la plete line of Dress Forms 

is with prices. 





Hall Borchert Dress FormCo. 
Dept. M, 30 W. 32d 8t 
NEW YORK 
Dept. M, 163-171 N. 
May 8t., CHICAGO 
Dept.M,158 BaySt. 
TORONTO, 
AN. 








One trip with our WHEEL TRAY serves 

Save Steps meal,another clears thetable. Loaded with 
dishes rolls easily anywhere. Beautiful permanent black 
loss finish. Height, 31 in.,8 in. rubber tire wheels. Two 
Oval Trays,Extra Heavy Steel, 26 in. and 28 in. Price 
$10 express prepaid. Pacific Coast $12. Booklet free. 


WHEEL TRAY CO., 405 W.61st Place, Chicago, Ill. 














THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: 
To Make Money 























PHOTOGRAPH BY W. B, JONES 


Some Stories of Girls Who Make It—I 


F THIS Club were a mere aggre- 

gation of money-earners we 

would not need to get acquainted 

with one another. Does that 

thought ever strike you? Girls 

and women have earned money without belong- 

ing to a club, just as students have become 

learned without entering college; but how much 

they have missed by it! The proof, if needed, 

lies in the fact that girls who are already earning 

salaries in various businesses and professions are 

continually coming into our Club. The most 

enduring and triumphant things in human life 

are those which can’t be chemically analyzed; 

so the social spirit and the sentiment of fellow- 

ship which attach themselves to the work and 

the earnings of more than 35,000 girls in our 

Club have produced practical results which the 
most hard-headed business man respects. 

The modest little sixteen-year-old schoolgirl 
from Iowa, whose portrait and letters you will 
all enjoy seeing reproduced here, couldn’t for 
the life of her understand why I should regard 
her as a Successful! But do you know any bet- 
ter definition of success than that of wanting a 
thing and getting it? I don’t. 

Dear Manager: We were just talking about 
my dear little pin. I am one of a class of forty 
High School Freshmen, and nearly every day 
some of them notice it and wish they had one. 
I tell them that it’s easy to win if you have pluck! 
One of the teachers said to me one day: ‘‘I’ve 
been admiring your Swastika. I had never seen 
one before.’’ As she looked at it more closely she 
said: ‘‘Isn’t that just like THE JOURNAL people? 
It’s so dainty and real, but solid and substantial.”’ 

Have I told you that I really got the violin bow? 
That and the pin were my goals, and I have 
reached them. The bow is a Siiss; and wasn’t 
I proud when I sent the $35 draft, all my own? 
Besides, I paid for this semester’s lessons with my 
Club money too. Sincerely yours for the Club, 

AN IOWA SCHOOLGIRL. 

We too were proud. But we didn’t guess 
how much we had to be proud of until a letter 
which came a few months later opened our 
eyes a little to the talent which its writer must 
indubitably possess for something even more 
wonderful than money-making: 

The concertmeister of the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra offers to take me as a pupil for the com- 
ing years, until I am able to do for myself. So 
Mother and I are hoping to go to New York to live! 

You can see that she is still working: 

Dear Manager: At last Mother and I are here 
in a cozy little flat in New York City. I can 
hardly believe it. I am working hard under 
Mr. Letz, and am very happy. 

Perhaps you remember that last year I paid 
for music lessons with my Club money, as well as 
buying a bow. I have since learned that in addi- 
tion to being a good bow it is very rare. It is 
one of about ten left from four or five hundred 
made by one of the best makers of the old school. 
Isn’t that interesting? You know I should never 
have been able to get it if I had not joined the Club. 

Now Your NEw York City MEMBER. 

Luck? Maybe so; but it was the sort 
of luck which a girl works—or should I say 
plays?—herself into. I expect some day to 
experience a proprietary pride and pleasure in 
seeing the name of our little Iowa violinist set 
high among the musical stars. 


Our Work Across the Sea 


F WE have an interesting girl in New York 

we have a still more interesting one in 
Peking. She’s the Chinese girl, you know, for 
whom we have undertaken to raise that scholar- 
ship fund of $1200, for her education as a phy- 
sician to women, THE JOURNAL promising to 
give $600 if we will raise the other $600 by 
individual contributions before June first. Just 
today I had the privilege of receiving a call 
from a medical missionary working in China 
(now on furlough), and I wish I could describe 
theway her eyes sparkled when she said: ‘‘ When 
I heard of this plan of yours I nearly jumped up 
and down for joy to think of such a beautiful 
thing being undertaken by any club of girls!”’ 

The ball is rolling forward rapidly and en- 
thusiastically, but it will still need the help of 
many hands to send it into goal. Many girls 
who had never before belonged to the Club, or 
received any of its benefits, are accepting my 
invitation to join at this time, just for the sake 
of aiding so good a cause; so there is all the 
more reason for all those who have been with 
us for years to feel as did a Senior from Massa- 
chusetts, who wrote: ‘‘I shall be glad to con- 
tribute my part, to show my appreciation for 
the help which the Girls’ Club is giving me in 
aiding me to go on with my college course.” 

The full $600 would be received this very 
day if every single member reading this would 
help a bit. Will you? 

THE MANAGER OF THE GrirRLs’ CLUB 
Tue LaprEs’ Home JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 




















Did You Ever Know of Any Child 
Who Didn’t Enjoy 


Putfed Grains? 


They'll eat them between meals like peanuts, because the 
grains taste like nuts. 


They want them every morning with sugar and cream, or 
mixed in with their fruit. 


And at supper or bedtime they fairly revel in Puffed Wheat 
or Rice served, like crackers, in a bowl of milk. 


And the more they eat, the better. 


These are whole grains, with all of the minerals lacking in 
bolted flour. 


All the millions of granules have been blasted to pieces by 
Prof. Anderson’s process. 


Never before were whole grains made so easily and wholly 
digestible. 


Serve them any hour—mealtime, between meals or bedtime. 


They don’t tax the stomach. In this respect they are unique 
and ideal, as any physician will tell you. 


But healthy children never think of this scientific side. They 
eat these foods because nothing they know is even half-way so 
enticing. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 2 
Puffed Rice, 


Extreme 
] 5 C West 
These foods are shot from guns. 








Inside the guns they are subjected for an hour to a heat of 
550 degrees. That accounts for the almond flavor—the taste 
like toasted nuts. 


Inside each grain there has occurred a hundred million 
explosions — one for every granule. 


As a result the grains come out crisp, airy, porous, eight 
times normal size. 


250,000,000 dishes were consumed last year. 
If the folks in your home didn’t get their share, let them get 
it this year. 


Telephone your grocer—now, before you forget it—to send 
you a package of each. 


The Quaker Qals Gmpany 


Sole Makers — Chicago 
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You neverhan e 
tasted such apple 
dumplings as these 


Crust so flaky that it 
melts in your mouth. 


Flavor that recalls the 
finest creamery butter. 


Suchlightnessanddeli- 
cacy that you give not 
a thought to the digest- 
ibility. 


Crisco! ‘That’s why! If 
there is one place more 
than another where this 
pure vegetable shortening 
clearly demonstrates its 
superiority, it is in such 
pastry as apple dump- 
lings; but it is just as satis- 
factory for making cake, 
biscuits, bread, and for fry- 
ingdoughnuts,croquéttes, 
potatoes, etc. 


So try this recipe and you 
will have appledumplings 
that ave apple dumplings: 


3 cupfuls flour 
6 tablespoonfuls Crisco 
1 cupful milk 
6 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
34, teaspoonful salt 
6 apples 
(Use level measurements) 


Mix the flour, baking powder and salt 
and sift twice. Work in Crisco with 
tips of fingers; add the liquid gradually, 
mixing with a knife to a soft dough. 
Toss on a floured board, pat, roll one- 
half inch thick, cut into squares and 
lay in the center of eachan apple, pared 
and cored. Fill apple with sugar and 
cinnamon and pinch together corners 
of dough. Place in baking pan greased 
with Crisco, dot over with sugar and 
Crisco and bake in a moderate oven 
until brown. Serve hot. 


In the meantime send your name 
for our Free Cook Book. It gives 
100 tested recipes showing the best 
way to use Crisco wherever you now 
use butter or lard. The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Dept. D, Cincinnati, O. 


RISCO 


for Frying -for Shortening 
4 For Cake Making 


























“MY BEST RECIPE” 


Selected by 
Marion Harris Neil 


Rhubarb Charlotte 


1 Pint of Stewed 6 Tablespoonfuls of 
Rhubarb 


Sugar 
2 Cupfuls of 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Breadcrumbs Butter 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Grated Nutmeg to 
Chopped Suet Taste 


UTTER a fireproof pudding-dish. Mix the 

breadcrumbs, sugar, suet and grated nut- 
meg together. Put half of this mixture into the 
dish, pour in the stewed rhubarb, then put 
the remainder of the mixture on the top. Dot 
with tiny bits of the butter, and grate a little 
nutmeg over the top. Bake in a moderate oven 
for about one hour. Serve with hot milk or a 
sweet sauce. Any fruit may be substituted for 
the rhubarb. 


Corn Pudding au Gratin 


1 Pint of Canned Corn 1 Teaspoonful of Sugar 
1 Pint of Milk White Pepper to Taste 
2 Eggs 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
2 Ounces of Cream Butter 
Cheese A Few Fine 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt Breadcrumbs 
ICE the cheese and mix it with the corn; 
add the milk, the eggs well beaten, the 
sugar, salt and pepper. Melt the butter in a 
baking-dish, pour in the mixture, sprinkle the 
breadcrumbs over the top. Bake ina quick oven. 





Fairmount Cake 

2'4 Cupfuls of Sugar 3 Teaspoonfuls of 
1 Cupful of Butter Baking Powder 
1 Cupful of Sweet 1 Teaspoonful of 

Milk Vanilla Extract 
4 Cupfuls of Flour Chopped Cocoanut 
6 Eggs Chopped Pistachio Nuts 
IFT the flour and the baking powder at 
J least three times. Beat the butter and sugar 
to a cream, add the milk and the vanilla ex- 
tract, then the flour and the baking powder a 
little ata time; beat until smooth. Now break 
in the eggs one at a time, stirring and beating 
the batter well after each egg is put in. Bake 
in a moderate oven for one hour and a half. 
When cold cover the top with boiled frosting, 
and sprinkle over with chopped cocoanut and 
chopped pistachio nuts. 


Ess Salad 

6 Eggs Seasoning of Salt, 
6 Sardines Paprika and Lemon 
French Dressing Juice 
| OIL the eggs hard, remove the shells, then 

split the eggs lengthwise. Remove the 
yolks and rub them to a paste, add the sar- 
dines, pounded, and season with salt, paprika 
and lemon juice. Fill the whites of the eggs 
with this mixture. Serve on crisp lettuce leaves, 
with a tablespoonful of the French dressing 
poured over the top. 


Rice Croquettes With Jelly 


14 Cupful of Rice 2 Eggs 

'4 Cupful of Boiling 1 Tablespoonful of 
Water Butter 

1 Cupful of Scalded Some Firm Jelly 
Milk Breadcrumbs 

14 Teaspoonful of Salt 


\ ASH the rice, put it into a basin with the 

water and salt, cover and steam until the 
water is absorbed; add the milk, stir lightly 
with a fork, then cover and steam until soft. 
Remove from the fire, add the yolks of the eggs 
and the butter. Spread in a buttered shallow 
tin tocool. Shape in balls, roll in breadcrumbs, 
then shape in the forms of nests. Brush over 
with the beaten whites of the eggs, then toss 
in fine breadcrumbs and fry in smoking-hot 
fat to a golden color; drain. Place a cube of 
jelly in each nest. Garnish with parsley and 
serve around meat. 


Delicious Quick Rolls 


14 Pint of Warm Milk 1 Egg Well Beaten 
1 Tablespoonful of 1 Cake of Compressed 
Butter Yeast 
1 Tablespoonful of 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Lar Flour 
1 Tablespoonful of 4 Cupful of 
Sugar Lukewarm Water 
I EAT the milk until it steams, then add the 
sugar, butter and lard. Dissolve the yeast 
cake in the water. When the milk has cooled 
sufficiently add the yeast and the egg. Beat 
this mixture well. Stir in sufficient flour to 
make a dough which can be rolled out, add the 
salt, and beat again. Cover and put in a warm 
place for two or three hours, until it has risen 
and is very light. Roll out and cut with a small 
biscuit-cutter. Butter the tops and lay one on 
top of another. Let stand in a warm place for 
another hour, and bake in a quick oven for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. 





NOTE— Each recipe here given has been often tried 
by the housewife who contributed it to this depart- 
ment. This department is open to every housewife. 
Have you not a recipe that would be good to use on 
a page like this? Any kind for any dish, but send just 
one: your best. If we like it we will send you a dollar, 
but we cannot return what we cannot use, and all such 
will be destroyed. Address The “Best Recipe ”’ Editor, 
THE Lapres’ Home JourNnAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, 1913 


Onion Salt 


One of the greatest seasoners known to chefs 


One of the best things about the use of salt and pepper 
for seasoning is that they may be added to the food so 
gradually that the finest shades of seasoning are secured. 


Until Nosco Onion Salt was discovered, this was not true of onion 
seasoning; you sliced an onion and put some of it in the food; 
maybe it was just right; maybe it was not enough; maybe it was too 
much. You couldn’t tell until you tasted it; then if it was too 
strong of onion it had to stay that way. 


With Nosco Onion Salt you can add little by little until you get the 
exact shade of onion flavor you want; the degree that makes eaters 
wonder what it is that you put in your dishes that gives them their 
indescribably delicious flavor. A slice of onion would probably 

proclaim itself so there would be no doubt of its identity. 
Nosco Onion Salt is like all other things filling a much needed want; 
it is gentle and unobtrusive, but once known there is nothing can 
ever take its place. After using it for seasoning to go back to sliced 
onions seems as crude as to scrape a piece of rock salt to get your salt 
for flavoring your food. 
If your grocer can’t supply you, write us, inclosing 
15c for full size shaker. 


The Rational Onion Salt Company~ AN | S 


Chicago, LT. Trade Mark 
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Swift’s Premium 
Ham and Bacon 


—means that you have chosen the tenderest, 
finest favored Ham and Bacon to be had. 
See that your dealer sends Swift’s Premium. 
Look for the legend 
“U.S. Inspected and Passed”’ 


On all meat food products you buy 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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Have beautiful walls 
you can wash 


You will never use paper or 
calcimines for ‘‘decorating”’ 
your walls and ceilings after 
you learn the exceptional 
beautifying possibilities and 
economical advantages of — 


OWE 


High Standard 


A\4 
the modern interior finish. It ig 
produces the soft, beautiful effects 
sought by artistic decorators, and Lg 
is admirably adapted to stenciling |"; 
and free-hand decoration. a 
Mellotone is washable, absolutely a 
fadeless, and does noteasily scratch [¥:: 
or mar. You will be delighted with 
Mellotone. Send for color cards. 
Ask your local ‘‘ High Standard” Y 
dealer-agent to give you paint in- 
formation and color combinations 
for exteriors, interior walls, floors, Nes 
woodwork, etc. Also get these 


Valuable Books—Free 
Have the best looking buildings in your 
neighborhood—our booklets will tell you 
how—‘‘ Homes Attractive From Gate to 
Garret,’’ and ‘‘Mellotone Your Walls.”’ Sent 
free toreaders of this mag- 












The Lowe Brothers 


. Company 

Fs 

ly LLOTONE / Chicago Kansas City 

—< Ein it e Lowe Bros., Ltd.,Toronto,Can, 
me “ 











































































IN RUG BORDERS 


OU can now have rugs with- 
out costly hardwood floors, 
thanks to Congoleum Rug Border. 


It is a new material similar to linoleum 
with a beautiful varnished quartered oak 


ite FUM 
ua 


When laid on the floor and partly cov- 
ered with a rug, the effect is that of a real 
hardwood floor. 

Congoleum is sold in rolls one yard 
wide. Buy any length you need. It has 
a waterproof base; no burlap is used. It 
lies flat on the floor without fastening. 

It is extremely durable and can be re- 
varnished just like real oak. Its low price 
is made possible by the new process of 
manufacture. Colors: Golden Oak, Light 
Oak, Extra Light Oak, Dull Finish, Par- 
quet and Slate Gray. 

None genuine without name on back. 

Booklets free on request 


UNITED ROOFING AND 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Philadelphia Chicago 








Kansas City San Francisco 


THE COUNTRY 
DOCTOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


He led her down the stairs again. She was 
fully blind now, seeing nothing, conscious of 
but two things—the sense of a great blow hav- 
ing fallen stunningly, and the sense of being 
held firmly by a warm, strong hand. She clung 
to that hand as if it were all that lay between 
sea and shore. 

In the living-room before the fire she felt 
the hand slowly release itself. But then she 
found herself drawn into a gentle but close 
embrace, her head pressed down upon a strong 
shoulder. A voice spoke with a throbbing 
tenderness which seemed to envelop her. 

“Don’t question anything; just let me take 
you to my heart—where you belong. God 
sent me to you at this hour; I’m sure of it. I 
felt all the way that you needed me. I am 
yours, body and soul; let me serve you and 
take care of you as if it had all been settled 
long ago. Be big enough for that, dear.” 

She listened and let him have his way. 
Whatever might come after, there seemed 
nothing else to do now. The Presence in the 
room above seemed to have changed every- 
thing. One could not speak nor act as might 
have been possible an hour ago. Only the great 
realities counted now. Here were two of them 
confronting her at once, Death and Love. 
How could she be less primitively honest in the 
face of one than of the other? 


Pan he put her in the winged 
chair, drew the white shawl closely about 
her shoulders, dropped upon one knee by her 
side, and, taking possession once more of her 
hand, spoke low and decidedly: “I will go 
over tothe Macauleys and send Mrs. Macauley 
to you. Then Mr. Macauley and I will take 
everything in charge—with your permission? ”’ 
He waited for her assent. She gave it with 
closed eyes, her head resting against the wing of 
the chair, her lips pressed tightly together that 
they might not tremble. “ Youwill want totake 
her to Washington, or on to South Carolina? ’”’ 

“South Carolina, the place where the old 
home used to be.” 

“We shall not be able to start till the storm 
isover. My train was ten hours late; I should 
have been here this morning. Meanwhile I 
will stay just where you want me. You and 
Mrs. Macauley can settle that. I wish for 
your sake Mrs. Burns were here—and Red.”’ 

“They are not here? Then—how did you 
come to fe 

““Come home before them? I couldn’t stay 
away contentedly as long as they. I had had 
an all-summer’s vacation and wanted to be at 
work. But I came from the ship straight up 
here to satisfy myself that all was well with 
you. I found you—needing me. Can I help 
being glad I came?” 

“Doctor Leaver!” 

“ Yes?” 

Charlotte sat up suddenly, opening her eyes, 
pressing her free hand over her heart with that 
unconscious gesture as old as suffering. 

“Tf I had not insisted on keeping Granny 
here she would not have—would not have——’”’ 

She sank back, covering her face. 

“What had her being here to do with it? 
You took every care of her. She was old, ripe, 
ready to go. The wonder is that she has lived 
so long with such a frail hold on life.” 

“But—she had an exposure. This dreadful 
weather—last night—her window blew in— 
she was chilled se 

Her voice broke. With difficulty she told 
him the story of the experience. 

He lifted her hand to his lips and held it 
there. After a minute he spoke very gently: 
‘“‘T doubt if that had anything to do with it. 
It was probably the crash of the window blow- 
ing in that woke you, although you did not 
knowit; she may not have lain there more than 
a minute. You overcame the slight chill, if 
there was one, with your prompt measures. 
You brought her downstairs and carried her 
back. There was no strain whatever upon 
her; it was all upon you. Doctor Burns has 
told me that her heart action was the weakest 
and most irregular he had encountered; that 
at any hour, without any seeming provocation, 
it might stop. Why should you mourn? It 
was a happy way to go, merely to stop breath- 
ing, as her attitude and expression show she 
did. Her hour had come; you had nothing to 
do withit. Take that to your heart, and don’t 
blame yourself one moment more.” 

She lay back in the chair again, relaxing a 
little under the firm words. 

“Shall I go now and send Mrs. Macauley? 
It is nearly ten o’clock—time we were letting 
them know. But before I go let me tell you 
one thing; then I will say no more tonight. 
There is no more now to come between us than 
there was a year ago when—listen, Charlotte— 
we knew, we both knew, that we belonged to 
each other and nothing waited but the spoken 
word. I dare to say this to you, for I am sure 
in my inmost soul that you know as well as 
I do where we stood at that time. And—the 
thing is gone which came between us.” 

He stood up, put on his coat, said quietly: 
“Vou shall be alone but a very short time,” 
and went out. 








EFT alone Charlotte laid both arms suddenly 
down upon the arm of the chair, Granny’s 
chair, and broke into a passion of weeping. It 
lasted only a short time, then she suddenly 
raised herself, threw back her head, lifted both 
arms high—it was an old gesture of hers when 
she was commanding her own self-control— 
gripping the clenched fists tightly. Then, as 
steps and the sound of voices were heard 
outside, she stood up, holding herself quietly. 
When Mrs. Macauley came in, excitedly 
sympathetic and eager to comfort, she found a 
quiet mourner, ready to talk more composedly 
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Here is a Cook Book worth while. 


home. 


Send your name 
on a post card 





Housewives who know 


CORN 
PRODUCTS 
CooK 
Book 


So full of original 
and helpful suggestions that it will be welcome in every 


Beautifully illustrated color-pages show new des- 
serts and dainty dishes and how they should be made and 
served. A book to be prized by every woman who must 
meet the daily problem of giving variety to the home 
table—who wants new and appetizing recipes, at the 
same time considering economy and nutritive values. The 
collection of successful recipes for home candy-making is 
remarkable — directions so simple that the young folks can 
follow them with results that will delight all the family. 
Every recipe in the book is practical—tried and proved — 


and has the authority of well-known cooking experts. 


Send your name today before the edition is exhausted 


and you will receive a copy free by return mail. 
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is the favorite syrup in millions of American 


It is the great spread for bread: de- 


licious on griddle cakes, waffles and hot bis- 
It makes fine candy —taffy, fudge, fondant creams 
There are two kinds of Karo— Karo 


(Crystal White) red Jabel: clear as strained honey: very 
delicate flavor— Karo, blue lJabel: full rich flavor. 


Ask your grocer for Karo today—and write 
for the Corn Products Cook Book. Address 
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Your Floors Are Abused 


through the dropping of liquids, 
the shuffling of feet, the moving 
of furniture, —and against these abuses 
they are protected merely by a thin, 
transparent finish. Then, by all means, 
see that this finish is sufficiently tough 
and elastic to safeguard them against 
possible injury. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


BLASZICA 


FLOOR FINISH 


the one perfect floor varnish, is made 
to give a high lustrous finish to floors, 
to resist the severest wear and tear 
and to remain unstreaked, unmarred 
and free from spots. 


ELASTICA is easily applied and 
dries hard over night. In the morning 
your floors are not only beautiful to look at, but pre- 
pared to withstand months of hard service. When 
you refinish this Spring, insist on ELASTICA, 


Ask for Beautiful Floor Book No. 85 


“* How to Finish Floors”. —Home Edition. It contains 
complete information about the proper care of floors. 






ADDRESS 


SYANDARD 'VARRISHT WoRns 


Elm Park, Staten Island, N. Y. 
2620 Armour Ave., 301 Mission St. 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 


International Varnish Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 
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Concealed in its sole 
is a soft cushion which 
gives comfort and rest 
tothe nervesof the feet. 
This cushion is springy, 
moisture proof, and a 
non-conductor of heat 
and cold. It positively 
prevents the burning and 
smarting and aching that 
hard ‘inner soles cause. 
This shoe — ‘‘the easiest 
shoe for women ’’— is the 


Dr &dison 
(ast10N SH0E 


With all its comfort, the Dr. Edison 
Cushion Shoe is also stylish, Made of 
highest grade materials, over modish 
lasts, with that elegance of finish which 
only expert workmanship can produce. 














The Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe is made 
in afactory of 8,000 pairs daily capacity 
—the result of more than thirty years } 
ofstudy in correct foot- 

wear for women, 

CS ALL LEATHERS— 
BUTTON OR LACE. 
Boots, $4.00 and $4.50 
Oxfords, $3.50 and $4.00 
Sold by leading dealers. 


If yours should not 
have them, 


Write us for STYLE BOOK 


of new Spring models, and 
name of one who does. 


UTZ & DUNN CO. 
182 Canal St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 












































THE COUNTRY 
DOCTOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71) 


than she herself was able to do. Martha, 
shocked though she was by the sudden call, 
was full of curiosity as to the return of John 
Leaver, and only Charlotte’s reticent dignity 
of manner kept back a torrent of eager 
questions. 

““Tt’s certainly very fortunate he’s here,”’ she 
admitted. ‘He can take charge of the journey 
South, knowing trains and time-tables much 
better than Jim or Ido. Of course we will go 
with you, dear. I judge from what Doctor 
Leaver says he will go all the way, which will 
certainly be a comfort. He seems so strong 
and capable—such a change from the way he 
acted when he first came here, languid and 
indifferent. Oh, how sorry Red and Ellen will 
be not to be here! Red was so fond of dear 
Madam Chase.” 

Martha proved not unpleasant company for 
that first night, for her practical nature was 
always getting the better of her notion that 
she must speak only of things pertaining to the 
occasion. She went out into Charlotte’s kitchen 
and stirred about there, returning with a tray 
of light, hot food. She had been astonished 
at the meagerness of the supplies she found, 
but made no comment. 

“You must keep up your strength, my dear 
girl,’ she urged when Charlotte faltered over 
the food. ‘‘It’s a long way between now and 
the time when it will be all over. We may be 
delayed a day or two in getting off and delayed 
all the way down. [hear this storm is all over 
the country.” 


ARTHA’S words proved true. It was two 

days before the little party could be off. 
During that time Charlotte was overwhelmed 
with attentions from her neighbors. The 
Macauleys and Chesters could not do enough. 
Either Winifred or Martha was constantly with 
her and their presence was not ungrateful. John 
Leaver came and went upon errands, never 
seeing Charlotte alone, and making no effort to 
do so, conveying to her by his look or the grasp 
of his hand the comradeship which she felt 
like a protecting cloak. His very personality, 
when it was in the same room, seemed some- 
how as vital and stirring as the sight of a clear 
stream in a desert place. 

At the short, private service which preceded 
the departure of the party for the train he came 
and took his place beside her in a quiet way 
which had in it the quality of a right. Al- 
though he did not touch nor speak to her the 
sense of his near presence was to her like a 
strong, supporting arm. When the moment 
came to leave the room she felt his hand upon 
her arm and heard his whisper, ‘‘Courage! 
You are not going alone, you know.” 

It went to her heart. On the threshold she 
suddenly looked up at him through her veil, 
and met such a look as a woman may lean 
upon. Her heart throbbed wildly in response, 
throbbed as only a sad heart may when it 
realizes that there is to be balm for its wounds. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
THAT ARE 
MAKING GOOD 
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put up by the girls, is labeled ‘Canned 
Tomatoes,’ with labels printed by the boys. 
Children of the eighth grade in June, 1912, 
had taken up the study of book making, visit- 
ing a binder to see books bound and lettered. 
Then they composed, set up and printed ‘A 
Book About Books, by June 8A Class.”’ This 
book of twenty-eight pages, tastefully covered 
and decorated, contained three half-tone cuts 
which the children paid for by means of enter- 
tainments; an essay by one pupil on ‘‘The 
History of Books,” one by another on ‘The 
Printing of a Book” and one by a third on 
“‘The Art of Bookbinding,” together with the 
program of the Commencement exercises and 
a collection of poems and wise sayings. The 
children invited the owner of the book bindery 
where they had learned their lesson to come 
and talk to them on Commencement Day. He 
came, made a splendid address, and went away 
filled with wonder before these achievements 
of fourteen-year-old grammar-school children. 
Each grade has a special subject of study. 
This year the boys in Eighth A are studying 
saws; the boys in Eighth B, lumbering; the 
girls in Eighth A are studying wool and silk; 
and those in Eighth B, cotton and flax. This 
“study”? means much. Not only do the chil- 
dren discuss the subjects, write about them, read 
books on them, and do problems concerning 
them, but they also visit |the factories and 
watch the processes from beginning to end. 


N THE day that I visited the school I 

walked into a classroom where twenty girls 
were sewing. The order was perfect. Every 
one was busy, though the teacher was away. 

“That teacher,” explained the principal to 
me later, ‘‘is off at a teachers’ mecting. She 
left these girls on their honor to work. You 
see the result.” 

I saw and marveled. Yet why marvel? 
Was not this a typical product of the system 
which knits thought and activity into such 
a harmonious, fascinating whole as the most 
fortunate adults find in later life? Out of such 
a school may we not well develop harmony 
and strong life? Never yet have men gathered 
grapes from thistles, but often and often have 
they plucked from fig trees the figs which they 
craved and sought. 
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Chafing Dishes 
(Ivory Enameled Food Pan) 


Coffee Percolators 
(Pot and Urn Style) 


Tea Ball Tea Pots 
Toasters 
Water Heaters 
Alcohol Gas Stoves 


Chafing Dish Accessories 
Bread Makers, etc. 













Any cooking or heating 
device for use with 
alcohol, electricity or 
on ordinary coal or gas 
range can be most satis- 
factorily selected from 
the famous Manning- 
Bowman Ware, which 
is to be seen at hard- 
ware, housefurnishing 
and department stores. 


anning- 
Owilnaf&#i 
Alcohot Gas Stove Chafing Dishes with ‘‘Alcolite Burner”’ 


Manning-Bowman Chafing Dishes, one of the many styles of which is here illustrated, will 
prove the most satisfactory and efficient. 

The “‘Alcolite Burner,”’ exclusive with this make, produces an intensely hot blue flame that has the 
cooking power of a gas range, thereby greatly extending the utility of this Chafing Dish. Any 
article of food can be as easily and perfectly cooked on the dining-room table as it could be on 
the kitchen range. The burner is easily lighted, is regulated perfectly, is odorless and sootless. 
Special literature will be sent upon request describing any article in which you may be interested. 


For free book of chafing dish recipes write for Catalogue D-1. Address 
MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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O"ARTISTIC DWELLINGS “| 


THE LATEST BooK OF HoUSE PLANS 
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DRESS GALATE 
It Pays To Make It Up 








67 Samples 


RONCLAD is a new and styl- 
ish fabric for charming house 
and street dresses. You will be 
pleased with the new and pretty 
Ironclad patterns—modest foulard fff | 
effects as well as standard color- 
ings. You will be delighted with 
> . the soft, fine Ironclad texture— 











ap, SO unlike the coarse, stiff, 

fe old-fashioned galatea. 

And you will be surprised 

at the wonderful durabil- 

ity of this fashionable 

wash fabric—not even the 

children can wear it out. 

Be sure to ask your dealer 

to show you the Ironclad 
Spring Patterns. 


Write for Samples 


FRANKLIN 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Makers of 
® Moneyworth Fabrics 

118 West Fayette St. 
SS Baltimore, Md. 


HIS book gives exteriors, plans and costs of 
140 Modern Dwellings and Bungalows and 22 
Apartment Buildings and Double Houses. 

These plans show the best dwellings produced in a 
large practice of dwelling house building. Cheap, 
medium and elaborate houses are shown. The costs 
are based on the prices of materials and labor in 
1912 in the average city, and in many cases the costs 
are the actual contract prices. 

If you contemplate building you can get valuable 
ideas and see the results of the best efforts of archi- 
tects skilled in house designing, toward the produc- 
tion of dwellings that embody in the highest degree 
the principles of comfort, convenience and beauty. 

SENT PREPAID FOR $1.00 


FRANK P. ALLEN & SON, Architects 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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expense) and name of 

your dealer and we will mail you generous sam- 
ples of Wistaria 3som Toilet Water, Sachet 
and Toilet, Powder, and a charming novelette of Japan — ‘* The Loving Heart of O Ane San.” 


WISTARIA BLOSSOM 


The Newest Perfume Product 
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| WISTARIA EXTRACT 





os Exhaling the Sweet Atmosphere of Oriental Gardens | $1 and $1.75 
=i. Extract—Toilet Water—Sachet—Toilet Powder—Face Powder bala aia 


ny The latest of the famous Vantine groups of Oriental 


‘= Perfumes and Toilet Requisites—exclusive, delicate, un- $1 and $1.50 


4 usual, appealing instantly to those who appreciate the subtle | WISTARIA SACHET 
ae refinements and cleanly perfumes of Japanese women. In POWDER 
75 Cents 


beautiful Japanese wrappings. 


Vantine’s Oriental Perfumes and Toilet Requisites may be had at | WISTARIA TOILET 
the best shops everywhere. If your dealer does not have them, write POWDER 
us and we will see that you are supplied, For your own protection 





look = the name ‘‘ Vantine.”” 25 Cents 
‘A-A-VANTINE &-CO TOU WISTARIA FACE 
Perfumery Warehouse A (4 dhedes) 75 Cos 
Founded 1854 Brooklyn, nN ¥. nts 
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For the family 
health, for the 


clear, clean air 
so important to 
your well-being 
you must have 
on your walls the 
absolute cleanli- 
ness of Sanitas. 

















Wipe it with a cloth and it is clean and 
fresh and new. 


Stuffy wall coverings have gone out of 
fashion. The house that reaches to- 
day’s ideal has Sanitas on its walls, 
just as it has open plumbing and a white 
enamel bath tub. 


Sanitas isn’t a paper, and it isn’t a 
paint. It is a cloth foundation finished 
in oils. Its colors cannot fade ; it prac- 
tically never wears out. 


Sanitas is made in the softest, most 
exquisite designs and colors for every 
room of the house. 


You who appreciate the modern hard 
wood floor, need Sanitas for your walls; 
you who have banished the inartistic 
dustiness of the “tidy,” will enjoy the 
artistic cleanliness of the modern wall 
covering. 


Send for the big book of samples 
showing 112 designs. It will 
another step forward in your home 





MERITAS ts 
the guaran- 
teed table oil- 
cloth. Itis sold 
by all the lead- 
ing Dry Goods 
and Housefurnishing stores. 

















Standard Oil Cloth Co. 
"WIPE OFF THEDIRT] 326 Broadway New York 


GOLD DUST 


makes dish-washing easy 



































The use of a little Gold Dust 
in your dish-water will make 
your dishes brighter, sweeter 
and cleaner than they ever can 
be without it. Unlike soap, 
Gold Dust does more than clean 
the surface. It goes deep after 
germs and hidden food particles 
and sterilizes everything it 
touches. 


Gold Dust does all the hard 
part of the work without your 
assistance, because it begins to 
dissolve and clean the moment 
it touches the water. 


When you have to wash 
dishes 1095 times a year, the 
Gold Dust method of saving 
half your time and half your 
labor means 


something.  .. Wise 


~ 











Gold Dust is sold 
in 5c size and 
large packages. 
The large package 
means greater 
economy. 





** Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work’’ 

















THE TASTE OF 
APPLES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


him with wistful eyes. He had always known 
that his father was not like other men, quite. 
Sometimes he would wake in the night and see 
the thin, distinguished figure bending over its 
pair of shoes, stitching steadily, and it cut him 
like a knife. 

John was a big man and the place that was 
making for him in the world of iron and steel 
was bigger than most people knew; but he had 
only one wish—to give to Anthony Wickham 
the chance of life that he had missed. He 
might have grasped his chance; the son knew 
the story and was proud of it: how he had 
taken the first thing at hand when his father 
died, and had helped brothers and sisters, one 
after the other, to an education, stitching until 
he could not stop. A man does not change at 
sixty years. And John Wickham, as he grew 
up, had it always in mind—some day his father 
should take a rest. He looked at him now, 
leaning back against the tawdry hotel chair, 
his hands a little relaxed, his eyes half closed; 
the face had the quietness that goes with 
strength, a quiet, quizzical face that had looked 
on the world, without judging it, for sixty years. 

When his son looked away his eyes were 
filled with quick tears. He got up and went 
over to his mother and touched her gently. 

“Tl get the tickets, and we’ll have supper 
sent up here,” he said; ‘‘it will seem like home.” 


fi Broadway night hummed and spar- 
kled and flashed its bulbs at them; taxis 
flew past unendingly; the crowd pushed a little, 
and swayed, and caught a rhythm beating, and 
swung to it. The son slipped a hand beneath 
his father’s arm and they moved as a unit in 
the swinging mass; the crowd drew them, 
sucked them in, and they opened to it—the 
great pulse swinging them, lifting them, the 
mighty, thrilling human pulse and a thousand 
trampling feet on the pavements. 

“‘Here we are!” said the son. 

They had turned into a great entrance at 
the left, and went up the long, lighted stairs. 

“Tt’s vaudeville,” said John; ‘‘I thought 
some of it would interest you.” 

‘Everything interests me,” said Anthony. 

They had passed through softly swinging 
doors at the top and were looking down into 
the half-lighted house, with the dimness and 
shadowy forms here and there. 

“We're early,” said John. He settled a little 
in his seat and bent nearer to his father. 
““There’s something I want you to do for me 
over there in London.” 

Anthony smiled alittle. ‘‘ Better ask Mother, 
wouldn’t we?” he said. 

““Mother can’t do it,” said John quickly. 
**Tt’s one of the few things Mother couldn’t do. 
She mustn’t even know.”’ He looked at him. 

“Very well.”” The shoemaker waited. 

“Tt’s about Wallace—Wallace Tilton, you 
know,” said John. ‘I’m worried about him.” 

“About Wally—Wally Tilton. Where is he 
now?” asked Anthony. 

“He’s in London, and I guess he’s going the 
pace over there.” 

“He always was hard on his shoes,” said 
Anthony, smiling. 

“Well, he’s hard on them now. The Com- 
pany’s beginning to take notice. They won’t 
say anything; but presently somebody else will 
be in Wally’s shoes—unless we can stop him.” 
He was looking at his father. 

Anthony looked about him at the great, 
vaguely lighted place with its tiers rising to the 
roof. ‘‘What can I do, John?” he asked. 

“T don’t know, Father. But if Wallace 
Tilton goes to the bad I’ll never forgive myself. 
He gave me my start, you know. I couldn’t 
stand it to go on prospering and have Wallace 
Tilton mud!” 

The lights flashed up around them; the 
orchestra tuned a little; crowds streamed in 
down the aisle—slamming seats, flying ushers, 
up the aisle and back. The orchestra broke 
out into a gay little tune; everybody talked; 
the fire curtain rolled slowly up. Anthony 
Wickham watched it all with slow, smiling 
eyes; and his son watched Anthony Wickham. 


RESENTLY the father turned to him. 

“T’ll do what I can, John, about Wally; you 
know that. But I’m afraid it won’t be much. 
I’m not very clever, you know.” 

‘Bother cleverness!”’ said John. ‘It’s folks 
Wallace wants, home folks; he’s forgot who he 
is and where he came from. You and Mother 
will do him good—good all through. What 
he needs is apple pie, a good, big piece of apple 
pie—‘the kind that Mother used to make.’” 

“‘Mother’ll do him good,” said Anthony; 
“*she’s like good fresh rain—and the sun—and 
sky.” 

“But she mustn’t know,” said John quickly. 
“She'd take todoing him good and saving him 
if she knew.” 

“We mustn’t let Mother save him,” said 
Anthony. “I shouldn’t want to be saved by 
Mother myself,” he said, chuckling a little. 

The house about them had grown slowly 
dark; the music quickened to softly dancing 
steps; the great inner curtain rolled up. Into 
a maze of colored lights and flowers and gauzy, 
shifting scenes a fairy on tiptoes floated and 
held herself and drifted away into the firelit 
trees. Anthony’s face followed her, followed 
the dancing feet and light-hung movement, the 


weaving, drifting, careless grace; he drew a 


little, quick breath, and murmured to himself. 


John leaned forward. ‘‘Did you ever see 


anything just like it, Father?” he said smiling. 

Anthony’s face, through the dim gloom, 
turned to him vaguely. ‘I’ve felt like it, 
always,” he said. 


John laughed softly. ‘‘That’sit! We’ve all 


felt like it—in a dream!” 
“Tn a dream ” said Anthony. 
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NATIONAL CLOAK & SUI 


We have no agents and no Branch Stores. 
assume names similar to ours with the intention of deceiving the public, 








Just Write for YOUR 





“NATIONAL” Style Book 


—and See! 


Just write for your free copy of the new 
‘““NATIONAL”’ Spring and Summer Style 
Book and see for yourself the Pleasure and the 
advantage and the Saving the ‘‘NATIONAL’’ 


offers you. 


Just see for yourself the more beautiful, more 
becoming and positively delightful new Fashions 
the ‘‘NATIONAL?”’ Style Book shows. See 
for yourself all the delight, the satisfaction and 
the advantage that may be yours. 


Just write for your ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Money- 
Saving Style Book and see for yourself the saving 
it offers you—the very real saving in dollars this 
book will mean to you. 


Every dollar you spend at the‘S‘NATIONAL”’ 
means a saving for you. 
quality, in service and a saving in price. Buying 
at the “NATIONAL”? is simply the one pos- 
sible way to get the very utmost for every dol- 
lar you spend —the very utmost in pleasure, in 
style and in value. 


It means a gain in 


Just write for your ‘‘“NATIONAL’’ Money- 


Saving Style Book —and see. 


See for yourself 


the advantages the *‘NATIONAL?”’ offers you. 
And one copy of this interesting Style Book is 


yours FREE simply for the asking. 


Just write for your Free copy of the “NATIONAL” 


Money-Saving Style Book — and see! 


“NATIONAL” Money-Saving Bargains 


We Pay All Postage and Expressage 
$ .59 to$5.98 
7.98 


Waists PROG es id. ak Be x 
Ee 
Lingerie and Wash Dresses .. . . . 

oe a 
Ready-Made Suits ......... 
ES A ae ne 
ee 


House Dresses and Kimonos 
Lingerie and Wash Dresses for 
Misses and Small Women 

Silk Dresses for Misses and 


Small Women 


Coats for Misses and Small Women . 
Suits for Misses and Small Women . 


Children’s Dresses 


“ 


“12.98 
“17.98 
“17.98 
“ 9.98 
“14.98 
“ 4.98 


* 70S 


** 9.98 
“ 9.98 
“14.98 
“ 4.98 
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Always Please the Customer 
Always to please the customer—that is the “NATIONAL’S” 
olicy. And no effort is spared which will in 
Being pleased. But we take all the risk. 


sure your 
If you are not 
ything purchased from “NATIONAL” you 
a, return it and we will cheerfully refund your money 
and pay all postage or express charges. 











in writing for your 


lute beauty. 
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“NATIONAL” Tailored 


Made to 


Measure 











Foe 


Suits 


$10.95 to $35 


Samples of Materials and Special 
Tailored Suit Booklet Sent Free, 


We promise you more in a ‘*‘NATIONAL” 
Made to Measure Suit than you have ever 
known—more service, more style, more abso- 
Each suit is cut and made to 
measure and we guarantee to please you per- 
fectly or refund your money. 
“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits are shown in a 
special and separate Suit Booklet containing 
fashion plates of all the new styles. 
This Special Suit Booklet is sent gladly, but 
only when specially asked for. So if you are 
interested in Tailored Suits, be very sure that 
“NATIONAL” Style 


Book you say—Send me also the Special 
“NATIONAL”? Suit Booklet and samples of 
materials. 


221 WEST 24th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Beware of Concerns who 




































































































































































Good 
. Teethkeeping 








Good teeth 
Good health 
Good spirits 
Good complexion 
Sunny smiles 





AKE it your rule to visit 
j your dentist twice a year. 
1} Make it your unfailing habit 
7 each night and morning to use 


Dr.lyon's 


PERFECT 


Prepared for almost half a century by 
a doctor of dental surgery. 


Safety and efficiency are the cardinal 
virtues of Dr. Lyon’s. 


Safety—freedom from grit and harm- 
ful action; a property best attested by 
four generationsof growing popularity. 


Efficiency—its power to thoroughly 





the formation of tartar and the begin- | 
ning of decay—to keep the gums hard 


a lasting natural fra- 
grance to the breath. 
Dental authorities have 
pronounced Dr, Lyon's to 
contain every ingredient 
necessary to good teeth 
keeping—inthe purest form, 
correctly compounded. 
To teach your children the 
habitual use of Dr. Lyon's 
is to assure them a life 
time of perfect teeth. 


What Dr. Lyon’s does 
not do only your dentist 
is competent to do. 


Sold everywhere. 
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Tooth Powder | 


cleanse and polish the teeth, preventing | 
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Established 1848. Times change 


but ‘‘Utica’’ remains a ‘standard 


Utica Sheets and Pil- 
low Cases have been 
used in the best homes 
since 1848. There is 
great satisfaction in 
their fine laundering 
qualities and econ- 
omy in their long wear. 


Sold by dry-goods stores everywhere 


Our Mohawk Brand is a good 
sheet, not quite so heavy as Utica 


Chica Steam & Mohawk Valley 
Cotton Mills 

































THE TASTE OF 
APPLES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73) 


‘‘Hush-sh-h!”? The quick-dancing figure 
had come again—out of her dreams—all the 
lights of the world playing upon her, swinging, 
swirling, lifting, drifting, fast and faster, whirl 
of swift-flung spray, and winding, firelit cloud, 
and quickened breath. The curtain came down 
and went up again and again; hands beat upon 
hands. The house swung to the dancing feet. 
Three thousand people, heavy and dumb, had 
danced upon the firelit stage, and hand beat on 
hand. The curtain came slowly down; the 
lights flashed out; tired faces looked out about 
them vaguely, smiling at the pretty thing they 
had seen. 


44 HAT was it like?” asked Mother at the 
breakfast-table. 

John had reserved a table for them in the 
bay window, and through the transparent cur- 
tains they could see the glimpses of flowers and 
silver, and waiters passing to and fro with 
noiseless feet. Their own waiter had placed 
the breakfast on the table and withdrawn just 
outside, and through the filmy curtain Mother 
could see his shoulder and a huge, hanging 
hand. She sat behind her coffee-urn, erect and 
competent, a smile behind her round glasses. 

“What was it like?’’ she repeated. 

John glanced at his father, and Anthony 
returned the glance, smiling. ‘It was vaude- 
ville, you know, Mother,” said John. 

“Yes; what is vaudeville like?” She was 
putting in the lumps deftly, three for John and 
two for his father. 

“All sorts of things,”’ said John slowly. 

sda pl dancing, you know, and singing, 
an : 

“Dancing!” said Mother. She was looking 
at Anthony. 

He took his coffee and stirred it and smiled 
at her. ‘“‘It was very pretty, Mother.” His 
eyes seemed to be following a drifting figure 
through the filmy curtain. 

Mother half turned. She looked reproach- 
fully at John. ‘‘I ought to have gone with 
him,”’ she said. 

“You would have liked it, Mother,” he 
replied. He was smiling at the utter roundness 
of her face and its softly puckered lines. “It 
wasn’t the least like what you are seeing in 
your mind.” 

“‘T am not seeing anything in my mind,” she 
declared. But a swift flush ran over the round 
face and left it blank. 

John laughed out. ‘‘Ask Father to tell you 
about it on the boat. It would take too long 
now, and besides there are a thousand things 
to settle. I’ve brought your letter of credit, 
Father.” He held out a paper, and Anthony 
took it in slow, pleased fingers. ‘‘It’s made out 
on the London Provincial Bank. You deposit 
it with them, and then you’d better open an 
account there, wouldn’t you?” 

“Vou tell me about that, John,’’ said Mother 
meaningly. 

“T’ll tell you both; it’s simple.’”’ He drew 
a small, dark red book from his pocket and 
opened it. ‘“‘This is my checkbook. See: I 
set down here what I put in; and here, on the 
right, what I spend; and then add them, and 
subtract, and balance at the bottom of each 
page, and put the balance at the top of the next 
page, you see; and so on.” He ran the pages 
lightly between his fingers. ‘‘Here’s the draft 
I drew for the letter of credit.” 

Mother’s eyes were glued toit. ‘‘A thousand 
dollars,” she whispered. ‘It’s too much, 
John.” Her eyes sought the shoulder just out- 
side the lace curtain. ‘‘ You’d better give it to 
me, Anthony,” she said. 





I UT John interposed. ‘It’s in Father’s 
name’’—he was smiling a little—‘‘and it 
has a description of Father init. It wouldn’t 
do for a little, round person like you, Mother.”’ 
Her face fell a little. “‘How do we open an 
account?” she asked. 

“They’ll show you over there.” He was 
going over his list swiftly. ‘‘ Now here are your 
tickets and some English change; you’ll need 
it for your cab, and so on; and here is some 
American money for fees on the boat ns 

“For what?” said Mother. 

“Fees—on the boat; you pay, you 
know 

““What for?” said Mother. 

“Why, for—for fees.” John began at the 
beginning and explained carefully the system 
of trans-Atlantic tariff, and Mother’s face grew 
rounder and sadder as she listened; it screwed 
itself in little wrinkles as she looked at him, 
trying to understand. 

““What did you say we give the man on the 
deck?” she asked. 

“The deck steward? Oh, a couple of dollars. 
I'll put it in this envelope.” He handed it across 
to Anthony. 

“What does the deck steward do?” asked 
Mother quickly. 

“You get your chairs of him, you know ig 

“Oh, it’s for the chairs—a kind of rent.’’ Her 
face cleared. 

But Anthony’s slow fingers were going over 
the envelopes on the table beside him. ‘‘ Here’s 
another marked ‘Deck Steward,’”’ he said. 

John looked at it helplessly. ‘‘That is for 
the chairs,” he said; ‘‘ when you first go on 
Give it here. I'll see about them before you 
start. That makes one less bother for you.” 
He replaced the money in his purse. 

Mother’s eyes followed it, relieved. ‘‘Then 
we don’t have to give the deck steward 
anything?” she said happily. 

“Yes, I’ve got it here, ‘Deck Steward,’”’ 
read Anthony. 

She looked at it despairingly. Then she 
wrinkled at John. 

“He carries your chair around for you,” 
said John. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 75 
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I am the original fireless cooker man, selling at 
factory prices. I have made and sold more 
cookers direct from the factory to the home than 
all other cooker concerns combined. It is because, 
first—my cooker is the most practical, hygienic 
rapid fireless cooker made, and second—because 
I sell it at factory prices, giving you an extra 
special low price. 

Then you don’t need to keep my cooker if it 
doesn’t prove all my claims for it, because I allow 
a full month’s trial in your own home at my 


Let Me Mail You Prices 

and This Free Book of 125 

Famous Fireless Cooker 
Recipes 


You will be surprised at the low direct prices 
I make you, so low that you will not think of 
being without a cooker—the most convenient 
thing in the house, when you have read my 
book. Write me today. I will gladly mail 
you the book of recipes and quote you prices. 

Remember, I ship promptly and save you 
money on the best fireless cooker ever made, 
the old, original RAPID. _ 

Why take chances on any other 
cooker when over 100,000 users point 
the way to sure success with the RAPID? 


Wm. Campbell, Pres. 
Wm. Campbell Co. 


Dept. 313 Detroit, Mich. 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, 1913 


Get My 1913 Special 


Factory Price Offer 
On My Wonderful 


Rapit Fireless Cooker 


Besides cutting down your fuel bill, besides saving time and work 
and improving the taste and goodness of your food, you save a great 
deal on the first cost by buying direct from me— especially if you 
order now, and get the benefit of this 1913 Special Price. 

Besides all these savings do you realize the convenience of the RAPID? 

Thousands of users write enthusiastically of the convenience of plac- 
ing food in the cooker, the shutting up of the hot kitchen and going to the 
club, matinee, shopping, calling, getting out of doors and coming home 
to find your meal most deliciously and perfectly cooked, without the 
slightest chance of burning or drying up, or being under- or over- done. 


Let Me Prove These Things to 
You For a Month at My Risk 


Write Now For My 
30 Days’ FREE Trial 


risk—your money back if the cooker is not sat- 
isfactory in every way. 

Description: Metal throughout, including nests 
and covers, no pads or cushions to absorb odors; 
cooking utensils all highest grade aluminum. 
Covers and compartments lined with aluminum— 
absolutely rust-proof and odorless. Steams, 
stews, bakes, broils, fries, and boils all kinds of 
meats, cereals, vegetables, etc. Also finest thing 
made for use as cold storage for ices, puddings, 
custards, etc. 

















A Piedmont Southern Red Cedar Chest 
shipped on 15 days’ free trial. Protect furs 
and woolens from moths, mice, dustand damp. Finest wede 
ding or birthday gift. Low factory prices, freight pre- 
paid. Every home ae one. ave vie pe oerry Say- 

Write for 56-page illustrated catalog and book, 

Book Free ‘Story of Red Cedar.’’ Postpaid, free. Write 
now for these valuable books while this edition lasts. 

Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 9, Statesville, N.C. 











TS WILL PAY 


for 35 new, Perfect Stylish, work- 
ing eee ‘eyo —_ 

rising designs for: enterpiece 
po 13 x13 in, 1 Corset Cover, 1 
Waist and collar to match,1 Baby 
Cap, 2 Doilies each 6 x 6 in., 2 Bow 
Ties, 1 Square Pin Cushion size 5x5 
in.,5 HandkerchiefCorners,3 Butter- 


am )) oblong Cushion size 8 x 3% in, 1 

/ Scissors Case, 1 Jabot, 1 Belt, 1 Pow- 
der Box Cover, 1 Anchor, 1 Bow, 1 
Shield of Tennis Bats. We send 
THE HOUSEWIFE on trial for 
three months and these 35 pat- 
terns for only TEN CENTS. Tne Housewireis devoted 
to Clean, Wholesome Stories, Fashions, Fancywork, 
Mothers and Babies, and will surely please you, or your 
money returned. A silver dime or five two-cent postage 
stamps will do. Address orders to 


THE HOUSEWIFE, 28 Irving Place, New York 





Protect 


Ask for 
ORIGINAL— 
GENUINE 





The 
Food - Drink 
for All Ages 


All Druggists 









pins an absolutely firm grip. 
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Outwears other lines—does not wear out clothes 


Silver Lake Clothes Line is so strong it never breaks in 
the wind or under the heaviest wash. It is so soft and 
smooth it keeps the wash on the line by giving the clothes- 


Silver Lake “ire” 


(The Original Braided Line) 


outlasts a dozen ordinary lines because it is braided—not twisted— 
of long, clean, white cotton. No splinters nor waste to hurt the 
ad hands and injure the clothes. No coloring to stain them. Will 
| not kink, ravel, stretch, nor chafe the clothes. 

The accepted standard in U.S. Government braided cord speci- 
fications. Get it from your dealer, or we will send it prepaid on ks 
receipt of price. 50 ft., 30c; 75 ft., 45c; 100ft., 60c. If the name Me 
“*Silver Lake”’ is not on the hank, refuse it. : 


Write tor FREE Sample and Test It. 
SILVER LAKE COMPANY, 60 Chauncey St., Boston, Mass. 


“Silver Lake*’ Solid-braided Sash-cord—only cord with 20-year guarantee. 
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“An Improvement 


Over the Hook and Eye” 


O-DAY’S fashions demand 

the Koh-i-noor Dress Fas- 

tener—you must have it or 
be out of style. Koh-i-noor adds 
to the fit and appearance of waists, 
dresses, skirts, collars, sleeves, 
etc. It can’t come unfastened, al- 
ways lies flat and smooth, never 
gaps or bulges, has no points to 
catch on lace or hair. It saves 
time, temper and eye-strain; can’t 
rust or pull off in the wringer. 
You can sew it om any way you 
like—no special directions necessary. 


OH-I-NOOR is the imported 

Dress Fastener that all Eu- 

rope uses. Fashion masters 
such as Paquin, Redfern, Worth, 
etc., adoptedit onsight. Modistes, 
tailors and ready-to-wear manufac- 
turers of this country all agree it’s 
an improvement over the Hook 
and Eye. Get Koh-i-noor in your 
new garments—it means better 
looks, wear and satisfaction. Look 
for the letters K. I. N.—none other 
contains the Waldespring, the pat- 
ented part necessary for security. 


Write us Name of your dealer and we'll 
send you our Premium Book, showing gifts 
redeemable for the coupons on each card. 


Waldes&Co., Makers, 142 Fifth Av., N.Y. 


Prague Dresden Paris Warsaw London 


The Oriental La 


Store “ 


Delivered Free by Parcel Post 


*5 Fr Panama Hat 


Hand-woven in small, tight weave, 
producing very fine uniform texture. 
Every strand being thoroughly 
bleached before weaving guarantees 
enduring life to its rich ivory white 
color —a color that sun won’t hurt and 
rain won’t harm. 
The generous dimensions —21 inch 
width—4 4 inch crown, at once suggest a 
variety of ways for attractive trimming. 
Five dollars will bring you this Pan- 
ama Hat untrimmed. If not equal to 
any Panama you ever saw at double the 
price — return to us at our expense and 
have your money back cheerfully. 
“ Specialized Art in Trimming Panama Hats” 
An illustrated booklet of unusual merit that suggests 
imple but most attractive ways in applying Oriental 


Scarfs, Mandarin Bands, Madagescar Cloths and 
Bulgarian Scarfs—priced ‘50c. to $2. 


Send for this hat and surprise a any 
vent write forthe booklet, Sent Free upon request. 
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“‘T'll carry it,” she said promptly. ‘“‘ Father’ll 
carry it for me.’’ She beamed on Father. 

John groaned a little. ‘‘You understand it, 
don’t you, Father? ”’ 

**Yes; I’m to give the deck steward this””— 
he touched the envelope on the table before 
him—‘‘ when we get there?” 

““Ves. Here’s a book I got; that gives a 
general estimate of fees.’”’ 

*““You mean, John Wickham, that we’ve got 
to keep on doing this every day, dealing out 
little driblets of money, to folks for nothing?” 

“Oh, they do things for you 

“T don’t want it!” She pushed the helpful 
little book aside. ‘‘I’m not going! I’d rather 
stay right here!” 


TWINKLE came into John’s eyes. ‘‘It 

will cost a lot more to stay here than to 
go, I’m afraid,” he said. His eye was on the 
shoulder just outside the filmy curtain, and on 
the large arm that depended from the shoulder, 
and on the huge hand at the end of the arm. 

““We don’t do things like that here!” said 
Mother. She eyed theinnocent book scornfully. 

“‘Im afraid we do, and worse,” said John. 

Mother looked at him helplessly. ‘‘ You 
mean you’ve got to doit here, in this hotel, in 
New York?” 

“Right here,” said John. 

She gave a little gasp. ‘I’m going home!” 
she said. She turned to Anthony. ‘You 
hadn’t ought to have let me, Father.’’ 

Anthony’s eyes rested on her, half compas- 
sionate and very gentle and amused. ‘‘I didn’t 
understand it myself, Mother, not really under- 
standit. They tried to explain it to mein the 
shop one day, but I didn’t get it clear in my 
mind. John’ s made it very clear.” 

“*Oh, it’s clear! That’s the trouble with it,” 
said Mother. 

John looked at her and smiled. “I don’t want 
to urge you, Mother; but it will be hard for 
Father; he always depends on you so.” 

She glanced at him quickly. 

Anthony looked across to her. ‘‘I do need 
you, Mother,”’ he said softly. 

“*You needn’t think I shall stay here and let 
you go alone, Anthony. I know more about 
your needing me than you do,’’ she said. She 
brushed the crumbs from her lap and stood up. 
“Did you have our baggage all brought down?” 

She sailed through the filmy curtains with- 
out a glance at the huge hand hanging just out- 
side; and fortunately she did not see the good, 
round, solid piece of silver that dropped into it 
as John went by. 


IV 

‘T"HE boat train to London filled slowly. 

Tilbury Dock was alive in the darkness 
with the pushing, jostling crowd; porters, 
wheeling heavy trunks piled with luggage, 
leaned upon the darkness and trundled down 
the platform. The crowd parted and swayed 
and moved slowly along with them toward 
the train. 

In the midst of it there was Anthony, hold- 
ing close to his umbrella, and Mother, holding 
tight to Anthony’s arm, her bonnet a little 
askew and her face puckered in its lines. It 
had not entered into Mother’s plans of foreign 
travel to arrive in England by night, and she 
felt herself borne on an unknown tide into a 
moist blackness. Somewhere beyond it lay 
London and a place to sleep—perhaps. Out in 
the Thames, in the deeper, thicker darkness be- 
hind, the Minnetonka was at anchor. Through 
the half-twilight she had crept up the river, a 
thunderstorm with its murky light playing 
strange, uncanny antics on the clouds. 

Mother, in her stateroom, gathering up the 
few last articles, had peered out of her porthole 
at the magnificent rolling sky and the sheets of 
fine rain that drove between—and she had 
drawn a quick, homesick breath and tied on 
her bonnet with fingers that trembled a little. 
She had been prepared for London and its roar 
and hurry of streets, but not for this strange, 
unsheltered vastness on the edge of space that 
she was told was England. She hoped Anthony 
had the tickets and his keys safe. Then she 
opened her stateroom door and stepped val- 
iantly out, and climbed downthe steamer’s side 
into the tender that waited. 

Anthony patted the hand that lay on his 
arm. ‘‘ We're here, Mother,” he said. 

‘Where do you suppose they have put the 
trunks, Anthony?” she replied swiftly. 

*<T’ll go and see,”’ said Anthony, and slipped 
away 

o Anthony!” she gasped; but there was only 
the moving kaleidoscope of faces and blackness 
and twinkling lights. 


OMEBODY bundled her into a carriage. 
Suppose he did not find her? How could he 
remember where he had left her, going off like 
that among perfectly strange people? She 
grasped the little bag tight. There must be 
some place—some place for people to go who 
were lost, whose husbands were lost. 

A strange man put his head in the door. 

“Room enough in here,”’ he said, ‘‘come on; 
just one woman xe 

He placed his bag on the seat by Mother and 
she screwed her courage tight. ‘‘My husband 
is going to sit there, if he comes back,” she 
said timidly. 

The man glared at her and turned back to 
the door. “Better go on; more room farther 
down,” he said to some one behind; and they 
surged away. 

And Mother was alone with her little black 
bag, the only thing in England that she had 
ever seen before. 
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HE NEW GEORGIAN DESIGN 


Deaustiially Sriiye) 
—simpl ly beautiful 


Six Teaspoons, $215 _ (engraving extra) 
In Canada, $275 


Guaranteed for 
10m (rb a 


At your dealers 


H Broadway and Eighteenth Street, New York 
{ Established 59 years 


EDDIN Stationery for the discriminating. 
50engraved inv., double env. $5.00 
50 addl. $1.25. Del. freein U.S. Samples on yoqmest 

H. FALCON ENGRAVING CO. 


0 Finest Engraved 
Calling Cards $1.00. 1215 Filbert 8t., Philadel 


Bells rang—shouting and slamming of doors, 
and running feet. ; : 
Aman put his headin. ‘Tickets!’ he said. 
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Osterm00 


MATTRESS $f 


** Built—Not Stutted’’ 

Makes nights delightful and days bright. 
Keeps you youthful—because you rest as 
youshould. A30-NIGHT FREE TRIAL 
awaits you—at our expense. A handsome, full- 
size mattress, 4 feet 6 inches wide and 6 feet 3 
inches long, full weight of 45 pounds, best blue 
and white ticking, will be sent to you express 
prepaid, same day we receive your check or 
money order for $15. ‘ 

This amount will be placed to your credit for 
30 days until you have had ample oppor- 
tunity to prove the Ostermoor, and will 
be returned to you without question if — 
you are dissatisfied. The mattresses (J Bw 
come packed in leatherette paper ‘A 
and burlap, and reach you in per- ty): 
fect condition. You take norisk. “3 

Send $15 today or write for 
Free Book and Samples of 
ticking. 


Mattresses Cost 
Express Prepaid 
Mattresses full double 
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bed size 
A. C. A. Ticking, 
45lbs. . . . $15 


Satin Finish Ticking, 
45 lbs. . . $16.50 


Mercerized Art Twills, 
45 lbs. . 1 

Special Hotel Style, 
50 Ibs. . $23.00 ij 


Extra Thick UF = e : 
French Bdge, iy) : é 
60 Ibs. $30.00 AJ ie ‘ae 
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Extra Thick 
Imperial 
Rolled Edge, 
70 Ibs. $45.00 


Mattresses intwo $ 

parts, 50c extra. 
Smaller sizes will 
cost $1.00 less each § 
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OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian Agency: p 
Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 4 














Style and Fit 


tn all 


Cammeyer Shoes 
Ohe Deauville Parade Pump 
is one of the 700 styles rang- 
"6 : Price from Ks to°8. som 
in the age Oprin e 
Book. Inchede is a Galdress 
shoe’section,with prices pro- 
portionately lower 

free on application to 


/fail Order Dept. 90 NY¥Gty 


CAMMEYER 


NEW YORK 





We Pay Cash For Old Feathers 


receive highest prices. 
of samples. 


When housecleaning ship us your old feather beds and 
2s. We send quotations upon receipt 
You will profit by getting in touch with us. 


References— Indiana Nat'l Bank, Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Agencies. 


Indianapolis Feather Company, Cor. Georgia and West Sts., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Mother gulped. ‘‘I haven’t any—husband!” 
she said softly. 

There was a flying mist, a smile behind him, 
and Anthony slid in, and the door slammed. 
Wheels grumbled a little and turned softly; 
the platform began to move; faces passed and 
slipped off into the blackness. 

Anthony turned with his gentle smile: ‘All 
right, Mother?” 

“Don’t you ever leave me again, Anthony 
Wickham, not for one minute. I might have 
been lost.” 

“But you couldn’t be lost in a train, 
Mother!” 

“Vou can’t tell what might be,” said 
Mother. ‘It’s different in England; every- 
thing’s different!’ 

“Yes, we’re going to see new things every 
day now,” assented Anthony, glancing at the 
black window flying by. 

Mother made no response. She steadied 
herself against the jolting of the train and 
nodded, half asleep, one hand clasped tight in 
Anthony’s, lest he should slip away again and 
she should be lost. At home he was only a 
reed, blown by the wind of thought. He made 
and mended shoes, but one did not trust him 
with serious affairs, buying the winter’s coal 
and selecting shirts. But here, in this desert of 
strangeness and speeding toward a greater 
strangeness, he was—somehow inexplicably— 
another Anthony. But, when all was 
said and done, he was only Anthony. . . . 
The train jolted into her slumbers and knit 
them and gathered them up, and she was back 
in Bolton, and the canary was singing in his 
cage, and the geraniums were in blossom in 
the window. 

The train came to a pause and Anthony put 
his head out of the window and looked up and 
down the train; doors were being thrown open; 
porters crowded in. He gathered up his hand- 
bag and stepped out, Mother holding him fast. 

Then suddenly she dropped the hand she 
held, and darted forward, and threw herself 
upon a big man, and clasped him close. The 
big man bent a little and smiled, and reached 
out a free hand to Anthony. 

“Tt’s Wally, Father!’’ sobbed Mother val- 
iantly. “It’s Wally Tilton. I knew there’d be 
somebody here to take care of us!” 


CONTINUED IN THE MAY JOURNAL 


MY FIFTY YEARS 
AS A MINISTER 
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to give them for an hour a vision of the things 
which are unseen and eternal—the real, the 
lasting, the important things. During the week 
the men and women before him have been 
thinking on bonds and stocks and bargains, on 
dress and furniture and food, and could not well 
do otherwise. For an hour he is to help them 
think on whatsoever things are true and honest 
and just, and pure and lovely and of good report. 

In his congregation is a merchant who has 
been trying to live up to the highest ideals of 
honesty, in competition with a rival who can 
undersell him because he sells adulterated 
goods; and a tired mother who has been trying 
to keep a sweet temper in dealing with noisy 
children and irritating maids; and a citizen who 
has enlisted in a movement for civic reform and 
has found graft in the movement; and they are 
all discouraged. And this minister wishes to 
inspire them anew with the conviction that 
honesty is worth all that it costs, and that 
patient bearing of burdens is the only honor- 
able escape from burdens, and that the King 
of Righteousness is more than a match for the 
powers of evil. 

And to all his congregation this minister 
wishes to impart some fresh access of the spirit 
which suffereth long and still is kind, the spirit 
of helpfulness, the spirit of love, service and 
sacrifice. All theologies, new and old, he regards 
as the gardener does his spade, and the carpen- 
ter his chisel. They are all tools, measured by 
their usefulness to produce and promote this 
spirit of Faith, Hope and Love. 


The Proper Use of the Pulpit 


HIS minister never uses his pulpit to defend 

himself or to attack his neighbor; never to 
attack his neighbor’s creed, and rarely, very 
rarely, to defend his own creed. He may use 
it sometimes, perhaps frequently, as a platform 
from which to lecture, giving information on 
matters either secular or religious. But when 
he preaches it is always as one who says to him- 
self: ‘‘I have come that they might have life 
and have it more abundantly.” He cannot 
give what he does not possess. He is no middle- 
man, to retail to his congregation the faiths he 
has found in his library. He does not go to his 
books to find out what people ought to believe; 
he goes to his own heart to see what he himself 
believes. He thinks it as hypocritical to as- 
sume a faith which is not his own as to pretend 
to a virtue which is not his own. If his faith 
is too limited he seeks to enlarge it, but never 
to increase the expression of it beyond the 
reality. The counsel of Paul defines for him the 
limits of his preaching: ‘“‘He that prophesieth 
let him prophesy according to the proportion of 
his faith.” 

This twofold characteristic of piety and 
humanity, of fellowship with God and fellow- 
ship with God’s children, makes the devotional 
service in his church something else than ‘‘ pre- 
liminary exercises.”” His prayers are neither 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 77 
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dressed woman 


—she'll tell you 
that she wears a 


PRINTZESS 


For women who seek 
“Distinction in Dress” find a 
source of satisfaction in the 
two seasons guarantee — in 
the all- wool quality, the 
dainty style lines and the 
perfect fit at collar, shoulder, front and 
hip that always mark a PRINTZESS. 


You can have this feeling of satisfac- 
tion yourself, if you'll visit the local 
dealer who advertises PRINTZESS 
and put these garments to the test of 
a personal try-on. 

A beoki@ of ‘Style Sketches” 


will be sent on request. 


The Printz BiedermanCo. 


1211 West 6th Street 





CLEVELAND, O. 


















A Dainty Garment 
\ For Slender Women 


\ Ca, An exquisite bit of lingerie 
“ ™, that fills all hollow places 


Bie and gives beautiful, artistic 
ve a lines. 


ta? Pr Shir tule 


Gives to the outer 
garment a perfect fit, 
producing a beautiful 
., contour and natural 
~ flowing curves without 
/ suggesting its presence. 
i Light, sanitary, com- 
Opa _| fortable. Closed high 
eC nt across back, forming 
i ideal corset cover, 
brassiére and figure 
builder. Holds its shape 
perfectly from one washing to another. 
Ruffles draw out flat to launder. 


on 38 Look for this label on every garment. 
THE SHIRR-RUFFLE CO., 215 E. Spring Street, LIMA, OHIO 


| 


At best stores 

or prepaid for 

$1. Give bust 
measure. 


PATENTED 




















To introduce the Reis Embroid- 
ery “Package,” we offer a regular 
45c doily for 25c, a 75c guest towel 
for 50c, a $1.25 night gown for $1. 

This is an extraordinary offer and 
an exceptional “‘package.”” e arti- 
cle selected is all made up of finest ma- 
terial, prepared for embroidering over 
the well-known Reis Foundations Designs, Initials 
and Scallops. These foundations are already firmly at- 
tached to article. o following of 
stamped lines; no padding; no basting. 

Sufficient D. M. C. Floss and em- 
broidery needle included in *‘package.”’ 

Sent prepaid upon receipt of price or 

send 10c for sample of Reis Founda- 

tion Letters and 14% yds. scalloping, 
and illus. booklet of Reis Packages. 
Address Reis Initials, 636 Broadway, N. Y. 


For sale at all art needlework counters 
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TH ESE dainty little garments are guaranteed to be 
waterproof and will keep your baby’s 
clothing dry, sweet and comfortable. 
STORK Pants fit neatly over the 4 
diaper, are well-shaped, well-finished, ( 
soft, light, comfortable to wear, and wash in 


like new, 
50c Each 


Get the Genuine—See the registered SFORK 
trade-mark on the waistband. If your dealer 
can’t supply you genuine STORK, write direct 
to 


THE STORK CO., Dept. 1-E, Boston, Mass. 


Makers of STORK Sheeting, STORK Shoes, etc. 











Here is the secret of 


the “tailor-made” effect 








The style that ladies’ tailors 
give to coats is due to the foun- 
dations they use. That’s worth 
knowing —and so is this: you 
can buy the foundation all ready 
for inserting in the coats you 
make yourself. 


« Queen » 
Coat Foundation 


gives to your home-made coats all | 
the perfect fit, shape- 
liness and distinction 
of a real‘‘tailor-made.” 

Tailor’s linen can- 
vas, French hair 
cloth, and white felt 
are cut, assembled, 
and made into the 
complete Queen Coat 
Foundation, the bias 
cut collar and shoulder pad— 
nothing for you to do but in- 
sert in your coat. Always holds 
its shape—won’'t sag or wrinkle. 

$1 at lining or notion counter of leading department 
stores. If you can’t get the Queen Coat Foundation, 
we'll send it on receipt of $1 and your bust measurement. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write today for our interest- 
ing booklet, ‘* Home Tailoring Made Easy.’’ 


Universal Pad Co., 175 Berks St., Phila. 
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you 








You can Weigh 
goat you Should 


Ww 
is 
strong Spi, Sous whole-' ' 
some pecsotedty — feels: 
better in body and mind | 
for your very presence. ~ 

You are busy, but you can | 
devote a few minutes a day 
in the privacy of your room, 3) 
to following scientific, hy- 9 
gienic principles of health 
prescribed to suit your parg 
hemes needs. 


No of 


po od quick, — and 1 permanent, netit, and because: 
they are scientific an imal to Cae ae 
By teaching deep oe and correct poise, 


so that each vital orga - n its’ proper place, 
and by strengthening th anrves end mncin 


to these vital organs, I have Battt vi up the strength 
and vitality by Nature's own means. 

The best physicians are my friends—their 
wives and daughters are my: pupils. 
Be Attractive—well groomed. ‘You can— 
a Your Figure—in other words be at your 





"’ ane to help -_ to realize that your health 
almost entirely in your own hands and that 
you can reach your ideal i in figure and poise. 





Judge what I can do for you by what I have 
done for others. 

I have published a free booklet showing how 
to stand and walk correctly and giving other 
information of vital interest to women. Write 
for it and I will also tell you about my work. 
If you are perfectly well and your figure is just 
what you wish, you may be able to help a dear 
friend —at least you will help me by your in- 
terestin this great movement for greater cul- 
ture, refinement and beauty in woman. 

Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait— 
you may forget it. 

I have had a wonderful experience and I 
should like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 36, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She is 


the recognized authority upon the scientific care 
of the health and figure of woman. 
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Health, Style, Comfort— 


are “patel combined 


for all ages in 


CORSET 
WAISTS 
Illustrated Booklet on Request 


EASE during MATERNITY 


TheH. &W.(MARMO) 
MATERNITY CORSET @ $2 
WAIST gives a trim and (4, 
stylish figure — without ‘*™ 
the slightest endanger- _ 
menttothewell-being 2 
of either the mother // 
or child. 

Soft and pliable with lac- 4 
ings on eitherside,adjust- VU ‘\i 
able to the comfort of the 

wearer. All steels removable. 


Particularly desirable in con- 
valescence or after surgicalop- | 
erations. Button orclasp front. 


Sizes 20 to36. Price $2.00 | 
at all dealers—or sent pre- | 
paid on receipt of price. 
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No. 54 No. 
$1.00 $1.50 
At all dealers—or sent prepaid on receipt of price 


H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. 


H. & W. Waists are made for all ages—Women, Misses 
and Children—Insist on H. & W. and accept no substitute 





Illustrated Booklet on Request 








Shoemaker’s 
> Book on 








and remedies. 


POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1913 has 224 pages with many 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all 
about chickens, their prices, their care, diseases 
All about Incubators, their 
prices and their operation. All about poultry 
houses and how to build them. It’s an encyclo- 
pedia of chickendom. You need it. Only 15c. 


C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 965, Freeport, Ill. 

















MY FIFTY YEARS 
AS A MINISTER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


addresses to his congregation nor soliloquies. 
He understands his people’s needs and aspira- 
tions, and by his prayers interprets them to 
themselves. He understands the sympathy of 
the Father and speaks to him as to a familiar 
friend. 

The congregation welcome this interpreter, 
who speaks for them what they have not learned 
to say for themselves, and they pray with him 
in his prayers for them. If the minister is the 
rector of a liturgical church the prayers of his 
historic church are vitalized by a faith which 
makes these expressions of penitence, consecra- 
tion and thanksgiving as true in spirit as they 
are beautiful in expression. 

This twofold characteristic of piety and hu- 
manity, of fellowship with God and fellowship 
with God’s children, pervades all this min- 
ister’s social life. It might with equal truth be 
said that he is never a minister and is always 
a minister. As he is never professional he has 
no professionalism to lay aside. He has no 
“holy tone,” but neither does he affect an 
unholy tone, that he may not seem ministerial. 
He knows no difference between a social call 
and a pastoral call. He goes into the homes of 
his parishioners, not as an official teacher but 
as a social friend. His whole life is a religious 
life, and therefore he can neither put it on nor 
take it off. He is accessible to all who wish his 
counsel, and he forces his counsel on none. He 
has more faith in doing than in talking and 
more faith in being than in doing. He there- 
fore seeks to be full of the spirit of his Master, 
and thinks that if he is full of that spirit it will 
make itself felt without conscious effort on his 
part. If he is not full of it nothing he can say 
or do will serve to supply the defect. In this 
respect as in all others his Master is his model 
and example. 

He is the paid minister of some particular 
church, but his sympathies are not confined to 
his own congregation. Whatever is of concern 
to the community concerns him. But he can- 
not personally minister to the whole commu- 
nity. He therefore seeks to make his church 
his force as well as his field. 


The Church That Will “Go Out and Do” 


4 VERY Christian church is a working church; 

if it is not working it is not Christian. To 
come to church and listen to sermons on Sun- 
day is no more practicing Christianity than 
to go to a medical college and listen to lectures 
on anatomy is practicing medicine. This min- 
ister wishes his church to bea practicing church. 

A little girl brought her young brother to 
service one Sunday morning—his first experi- 
ence. When the last hymn was sung and the 
benediction was pronounced the boy whispered 
to his sister, ‘‘Is it alldone now?” “No!” she 
whispered back, “‘it is all said; we are going 
out to do it.” 

This minister wants a church which, when 
allis said, will go out and do it. If his preach- 
ing has no effect on the active daily life of his 
congregation it is as sounding brass and tink- 
ling cymbal. This minister therefore would 
like to be not merely preacher, priest and pastor, 
he would like to be also a captain of spiritual 
industry. Whether he can be will depend 
partly on the community, partly on the church, 
partly on his own temperament and abilities. 

Bishop Greer, when he was rector of St. 
Bartholomew’s, transformed that church from 
a listening to a working church by his remark- 
able executive ability. Henry Ward Beecher 
was a great preacher, but he had no executive 
ability. Some one said of him: ‘‘ Mr. Beecher 
knows more about man and less about men 
than any one else I ever knew.”’ And a good 
understanding of men is essential to executive 
ability. Yet when, after Mr. Beecher’s death, 
I went to Plymouth Church I found it a work- 
ing church, with two branches, each well 
equipped and organized for religious work, and 
more than three hundred of its members 
active in some regular form of church work. 
Mr. Beecher had not done the work of organi- 
zation, but he had inspired laymen who could 
and did do that work. 


What is Essential to a Great Minister? 


HE ideal minister greatly desires to be a 

great preacher, a great priest, a great pastor 
and a great captain of spiritual industry. But 
very few men can be all these. No church has 
a right to demand of its minister that he be all 
these. No minister has a right to demand it of 
himself. All that he has a right to demand of 
himself is that he shall be able by his influence, 
in the pulpit or out of it, to make of his church 
a spiritual force in the community, promoting 
in that community by its church activities, and 
still more by the personal life of its members, 
the kingdom of God—that is, the spirit of right- 
eousness, peace and univ ersal welfare, founded 
on holiness of character, in the individual and 
in society. 

What is essential to make a great minister? 
Not any special form of doctrine. The Roman 
Catholic Massillon and the Protestant Wesley 
were both great ministers. Not learning. 
Dwight L. Moody was not learned, and he was 
a great minister. Not culture. Charles H 
Spurgeon was not cultivated, and he was a great 
minister. Not elocutionary gifts. Phillips 
Brooks was a great minister, and he had not 
elocutionary gifts. What is essential to a great 
minister is companionship with God and com- 
panionship with God’s children, that he may 
derive from God and inspire in God’s children 
that life which issummed up in the three words: 
Faith, Hope, Love. 





NOTE—In his next article, to be published in the 
May number of THE Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, Doctor 
Abbott will answer the question: ‘What is the Place 
of the Minister’s Wife inthe Church and in its Work?”’ 
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Your Spring 


Decorating 


T’S a problem—we can help you. We have been in the decorating 
business for more than twenty-five years. In our new 1913 Book of 
Interiors in Colors we have set forth Facts about Decorating that will 
open the eyes of the housewife and the property owner. We urge you 


to take time to send a post card for this book. 
times over. Sent Free and postpaid. 


Alabastine Is Sanitary 


As Alabastine is a preparation made from 
alabaster and is prepared in tints ready for 
application to the walls by mixing with cold 
water, it has none of the disadvantages of a 
wall covering which is applied with a mixture 
of glue which needs hot water to dissolve it 
or that is applied to the walls by paste, which 
paste creates a breeding place for germs and 
is likely to breed disease and spread conta- 
gion. Alabastine is much less expensive than 
either paint or good wall paper. 


It will repay you fifty 


Alabastine Is Distinctive 


Alabastine is different from all other mate- 
rials for wall decoration. When you want 
Alabastine do not for goodness sake (wall 
goodness) ask for ‘‘kalsomine.”” Alabastine 
is not kalsomine. It is chemically, decora- 


tively and durably different. 

Alabastine has many points of distinct 
advantage. It is economical—it is durable— 
it is dainty—it is artistic—it is sanitary— 
it has infinite variety. It is used in the best 
homes where good taste and refinement are 
most noticeable. 





There is only one 
reason why we make 
Alabastine and have 
made it for over a 
quarter-century, and why 
we urge you to use it. 
Alabastine isthe highest 
quality, most artistic 
decorating material 
possible to produce. 
Alabastine walls en- 
hance the value of 
property just as fine 
brick makes a house more valuable than common 


Full 5 Pounds 





The Flat Wall Paint 


Alabasco is a washable wall paint. Washable 
paint has been recommended by some manufac- 
turers for use throughout the home. Our 
experience shows this is neither practical nor 
economical. The housewife cannot wash her 
ceilings and upper walls. ‘This is work for an 
expert. Alabasco, our washable paint, is used 
with the greatest success in the home in combina- 
tion with Alabastine. Put Alabasco in places ex- 
posed to finger marks and extra wear; below the 
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ALABASTINE 
COMPANY 


820 Grandville Road 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Desk 20, 195 Water Street, New York City 





The Beautiful Wall Tint 


brick. Alabastine is the easiest tinting to put on 
the walls, the quickest and smoothest to work 
with. Even an inexperienced decorator gets a 
first class job with Alabastine. Requires no 
expensive oil or hot water muss. Ready to 
use when mixed simply with cold water—apply 
with a regular 7 or 8 inch wali brush. Alabas- 
tine is famous for its wonderful-variety of ex- 
quisite, soft, velvet-like water color tints. 
Alabastine has an exclusive, finished appear- 
ance on the walls, and pound for pound covers 
more wall surface than any other decorating 
material. It is beautiful, absolutely sanitary 
and economical. 


chair rail in dining-room 
and hall, along the stairway 
where children put their 
hands, in bathroom, nurs- 
ery, kitchenand cupboards. 
These Alabasco walls then are easily washed and 
kept as fresh and clean as the upper walls. Ala- 
basco like Alabastine comes in a great variety of 
beautiful flat tints, and like Alabastine neither 





Liquid Form 


chips, peels nor rubs off when rightly applied. 











40 Plans | 
of Latest |! 
Interior 
Decorating 


FREE 


Our handsome 1913 Book of 
Interiors shows entire homes with 
the decorating in actual colors— 
40 beautiful color plans. The 
most helpful book you can ex- 
amine for it gives an answer to all 
your decorating problems. We 
will gladly send it Free. Send a 
post card— do it today. 


If your regular dealer does not 
handle Alabastine or Alabasco, write 
us for the name of a dealer near you 
who does. 
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Y Superbly responding in 
colors, delicacy and draping 
to the demands of both 
Modern French and the 


Onental inspiration. 


Read’s New Lansdowne 


The genuine perforated—\Vi¥i F. 
a 3 yenits on the selvage. 


WICKES 


Oak Refrigerator 


Opal Glass 
Lined 


$3175 


Direct from factory to user 

Here’s lifetime re- 
frigerator service 
and satisfaction for 
only $31.75! Agenu- 
ine ‘‘WICKES,’’made 
of Solid Oak and lined 
throughout with beau- 
tiful, sanitary OPAL 
GLASS, 7-16 in. thick. 
‘Better than marble.”’ 
A splendid example of the fine cabinet work for 
which The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company has 
been famous for over half a century. At the factory 
price, this model costs you no more than an ordinary 


‘“‘enameled”’ refrigerator. 
Tile Exterior, German-Silver Trimmed, $45 
same size Refrigerator, specially priced 
We also make Refrigerators from $16 upwards. 
Investigate the Wonders of 
Double Refrigeration 
The Wickes Model 230, at the factory price of 
$31.75, is not only a great bargain, but the Wickes 
principle, which gives double refrigeration from every 
pound of ice, means amazing economy in ice bills. 
Investigation will prove it. Money refunded if the 
WICKES is not exactly as represented. 
Richly Illustrated Catalog Free 


Shows all sizes and styles of Wickes Refrigerators, ex- 
plains Wickes principle of double refrigeration, quotes 
low factory-to-user prices. Write now to Dept. 2 ‘A.’ 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 


324-8 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 29-31 W. 32nd St., New York 
Branches in all principal cities. (Established Over 60 Years) 
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Measurements : Height 45 in 
Width 36 in. Depth 21 in. 
Ice Capacity 100 pounds 











—perfect one-piece 
wash-togs for kiddies 
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LODK *rieLABEL 
ROMPERS 


Staple, univer- 
sally sold, guar 
anteed 




























WHEN THE PUBLIC 
DOES NOT SEE 
THE ACTRESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


first scene had been made—brown, to make “a 
brown forest instead of a green forest.” After 
the act the leaves were carefully picked up and 
placed in bags for safe keeping. 

“They are a better shade of brown than 
artificial leaves,’? Miss Marlowe remarked 
with satisfaction as she looked at them on the 
first night. 

“How do you reconcile October leaves in the 
first act with April flowers in the last?” I 
asked her. 

“Tf they could happen anywhere at the same 
time it would be in the Forest of Arden,” she 
answered with a laugh. 


T WAS rather a more arduous task to recon- 

cile the costumes of the various persons of the 
play, so to select them that they were all such 
as ‘could happen at the same time” in history. 
In the sketches the costume of the usurping 
Duke looked as though it were intended for 
Henry the Eighth, while that of Celia suggested 
the peasant dress of Jeanne d’Arc. 

“These are very nice,’ Miss Marlowe ob- 
served; ‘‘but not at the same time!” 

Since ‘‘As You Like It”’ is not “‘in a period” 
in the sense in which an historical drama is 
it is usually costumed in accordance with the 
fashions common in England in Shakespeare’s 
lifetime. Miss Marlowe had previously fol- 
lowed this tradition, but the sketch for Celia’s 
dress gave her a new inspiration. 

“Why not put it back to a time when clothes 
were more picturesque than in the Sixteenth 
Century?” she said. 

This was done, and the quaint and graceful 
habiliments of two centuries earlier were em- 
ployed. But they were all of that period. Every 
costume, every ornament, even the musical 
instrument carried by one of the pages, was 
historically correct. 

“T shall always keep the costuming of the 
play in this period,” Miss Marlowe said. And 
she gave me for a souvenir of her former Six- 
teenth Century production the Elizabethan 
dress she wore in the first scene the first time 
she played Rosalind. 

A famous costumer made the new Fourteenth 
Century costume of rose color and gold, and it 
is very beautiful; but I cannever like it quite 
so well as that old costume of daffodil yellow 
and silver, with its bodice of dull crimson bro- 
cade—because Miss Marlowe made that herself. 
It is my favorite memento of being behind the 
scenes of “‘As You Like It” with her. 

There is so firmly established a tradition with 
regard to the production of a Shakespearean 
play; unconsciously that tradition forestalls 
any very great initiative on the part of even a 
person of so original'and independent a mind 
as Miss Marlowe, where the details of costume, 
scenery and what is known as ‘“‘business”’ are 
concerned. Her Shakespearean productions are 
unique, not because her outward accessories 
are unlike those of her predecessors, not to say 
her contemporaries, but by reason of the spirit 
with which she informs her réle and helps 
the members of her. company to inform their 
several réles. 


UT when Miss Marlowe produces a play 

about which no tradition centers the case 
is very different. Then all her inventiveness in 
the direction of stagecraft is called into action. 
I shall never forget when she and Mr. Sothern 
were preparing to give ‘‘The Sunken Bell.” 
One day in June I had a letter from en 
Marlowe. ‘‘Do come over to New York,” 
read, ‘‘and tell me what you think of my eas 
for Rautendelein’s dresses.” 

I went—to find Miss Marlowe more absorbed 
than I had ever seen her in the subject of fabric 
and color schemes. Her drawing-room looked 
like a place into which a hundred rainbows had 
dropped, and her library resembled a private 
view of water-color studies. 

“T cannot decide just what to choose,” she 
explained, ‘until I have seen everything there 
is that I might have.” 

“How do you want to look?” I inquired. 

“That is the very point,” Miss Marlowe 
began; ‘‘I want to look, not like a person, but 
like a thought—Heinrich’s thought. That was 
different at different times; and I want to look 
the way it was each of the times set forth in 
the play.” 

“He sees Rautendelein on the mountain in 
the moonlight first,” I said; ‘‘and he sees her 
in the cottage, and beside the flaming forge, 
and in the Nickelmann’s well - 

‘““Ves,’”? Miss Marlowe said earnestly; ‘“‘and 
I want to look like moonlight that might be a 
fairy; and like a flame that might be a spirit; 
and like all the rest. So I thought I should 
have a white and silver dress for the first act, 
and a costume of mingled red, gold and green 
for the scene by the forge in the wood, and 
something of many shades of gray-green for the 
last act, when Rautendelein comes up out of 
the Nickelmann’s well. Of course for the scene 
in the cottage I shall have a peasant-girl’s cos- 
tume; but I thought I might have a red cap 
and red shoes and a green cloak, as fairies do 
when they disguise themselves as mortals.”’ 

How many hours during the week I was in 
New York we spent elaborating upon these 
‘ideas for Rautendelein’s dresses”?! Unwilling 
to intrust the making of them even to the best 
of costumers Miss Marlowe engaged a corps 
of seamstresses, and under her direction they 
made the exquisite garments— which she wore, 
not only in America when the play was given 
here, but also in London, where she and Mr. 
Sothern played it for many nights. 

The play was rehearsed in September for a 
number of weeks in New York, and finally, 
just before the first! performance, for a week 
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or standing finish. 


KYANIZE 


originally made for floors, is as durable a finish as one 
can get for furniture and inside woodwork. 
easily and dries so quickly you can put it on yourself and 
do a satisfactory job without laps. 
crack, chip, peel off or turn white. 
with a hard, sanitary surface that is easy to 
keep clean and is very durable. 










seven popular colors. 


a color card and full directions. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, 1913 


YES, MADAM 


a varnish that will stand the continual scuffing and banging that KYANIZE 
gets on a floor is certainly safe to use anywhere about the house, on furniture 


We refund your money 
for the empty can if it doesn’t do all we claim. 


TRIAL OFFER-—If there is no Kyanize agent in your town, 
send 10 cents and your dealer’s name, and receive a trial 
can — enough to do any ordinary chair—a ten-cent brush, 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 


KYANIZE YOUR HOME 
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It won’t 
It dries 
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ERE’S the daintiest 

gift you ever laid eyes on—a whole week’s 
supply of Marinello Face Powder—FREE. Of 
course, you know of Marinello Face Powder, 
but perhaps you have never used it, and so, 
simply to let you see how delightful it is, we 
are going to give you enough of this exquisite 
powder to last you a whole week. 
Daintily put up in a charming, useful Lucky Elephant 
Coin Purse and Vanity Case—one side of which holds 
$1.20 in change—the other contains a puff and mir- 
ror. Send us your name, address, 2 dimes and 3 
two-cent stamps, and both the case and the free 
Marinello Powder come to you prepaid. You'll find 
Marinello a surprisingly delightful powder. Write 
today—mention shade. 


MARINELLO CO., Dept. S, Chicago, Illinois 














| return to us. 


This $3.50 
SWITCH only $1.95 


Made of the very best first quality French cut hair— 

17 inches long, natural wavy. SENT ON APPROVAL. 
A very large importation of this one size and quality 

enables us to make this rare offer. You'll do well to buy 

for the future now. OUR NEW HAIR BOOK 

describes a hundred aids to beauty, and also 

lists all the newest 


Paris Fashions in Hair Dressings 


at guaranteed lowest prices. Make yourselection 
and let us send you the goods ON APPROVAL. 
Pay when satisfied—no money in advance. 
These goods are guaranteed quality, to match 
any ordinary shade. 









STRAIGHT SWITCHES | WAVY SWITCHES 
134 0z.18in. . $0.85 20in. $1.65 
2 oz.20in. . 1.25 22 in. 2.90 
2 oz.22in. . 1.75 24in. 3.85 
2'40z. 24in. . 2.75 26 in. 5.95 
3 oz. 26 in. 445 30in. 7.65 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 

22in. Natural Wavy ..... $4.95 
3 Stem (style) 24 in. Wavy 
Switch, 33608. ... 2 cet 4.95 
Coronet Braid, “3, oz., Wavy. 4.95 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches ...... 50c to $50.00 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s $5 to $50.00 


Send long sample of your hair and describe 
article you want. We will send prepaid ON 
APPROVAL. If you find it perfectly satis- 
factory and a bargain, remit the price. If not, 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades 
are a little more expensive; ask for estimate. 
Write for our NEW HAIR BOOK TODAY. 


PARIS FASHION CO.., Dept. 14, 209 State St., Chicago 





per copy—6 for 25 cents. 
Cut prices on everything in 
Music. Sample and catalogue 5 


MUSIC cents. Catalogue free. 
BREHM BROS., Erie, Pa., Dept. 17 


AGENTS: 


Handkerchiefs, Dress Goods. 
© Our agents are making good in- 
comes. Free samples. Credit. Stamp brings particulars. 
FREEPORT MFG. CO.,34 Main Street, Brooklyn, New York 





125-Egg Incubator and Brooder, 
Freight Paid East of Rockies, Both for $ 
Hot water; double walls ; cop- 
per tank—best construction. 
Write for Free Catalog. 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 81, Racine, Wis. 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-page ci atalog rue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 





Dr. Esenwein 


70 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 
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This Beautiful 


Meister Piano 
At $175.00 


will be sold to you on terms of: 
$1 a Week or $5 a Month 


and no interest on the payments. 


We ask no cash payment down. 
We pay the freight. 

There are no extras. 

Piano stool and scarf included. 


We manufacture the MEISTER piano in our 
own factory and are demonstrating to the 
American people that a high-class piano can be 
made to sell at $175. We do not sell through agents 
or jobbers. There is but one small profit repre- 
sented in the price of $175. 


We send the piano to your home on thirty 
days’ approval, freight prepaid, without any obli- 
gation whatever on your part. 

The MEISTER is beautiful in its lines, rich 
in tone-and worthy a place in the finest home. 
Send for our FREE PIANO BOOK and learn the de- 
tails of the MEISTER in all its exquisite styles. 


Our resources exceed $4,000,000. We sell more pianos 
direct to the home than any other concern in the world. 


Rothschild & Company 


Department 58 F Chicago, Illinois 








Are your 
glasses a 
pleasure? 


REMEMBER THE NAME 


ur-on 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 
MOUNTINGS 
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H-7 Shur-on Guards 
make eyeglasses a pleas- 
ure and comfort for those 
who have been unable to 
even wear eyeglasses. 


After 35 years’ experience 
the first Shur-on was made 12 
years ago. Today, with new 
guards and improvements, 
Shur-ons, always the best, are 
better than ever. 


Write for “‘How 
to Buy Glasses 
Intelligently.”’ 


E. KirsteinSonsCo. 
Ave. G 
Rochester,N.Y. 


Established in 1864 

THE FAMILY sheeStstcker 
For Men and Women 
Don’t let your feet suffer from tight or ill 

fitting shoes. ‘ 
The improved Family Shoe Stretcher is 
a scientific device (look at the picture)which 
by simple adjustment distends the shoe 
<m, wherever necessary. Produces perfect 
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fit, ease and comfort and makes 
\) your shoes wear longer. Lasts a life- 
time. Made in two sizes, men’s and 
women’s. In ordering state which size 
is desired. Price $2.00 delivered. Money 


n rubs, - 
nstant relief. 


ck if dissatisfied. Write to-day for free booklet, giving 
| particulars with list of best things for foot comfort. 
EDICURE CoO. 


Dept. 68 BUFFALO, N. Y. 


—— ae 
Carpets 














Your 


Send your old carpets 

to us. We will make 
them into beautiful rugs, and 
return to you freight 
paid. postal 
brings price list 
illustrated in 
colors, with 
full par- 
> ticulars. 
Address, 


Buffalo, N.Y. 











WHEN THE PUBLIC 
DOES NOT SEE 
THE ACTRESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


in Philadelphia. .I was invited to Philadelphia 
for that last week of rehearsals. A few days be- 
fore I started I had a note from Miss Marlowe, 
in which she said: ‘Will you stop at a good 
jeweler’s in New York, on your way over, and 
ask them to make a design for a crown of coral 
and silver to wear with my gray-green dress 
when I come up out of the well?” 

Within a few days the design arrived. With 
it came a letter stating the amount the “good 
jeweler” would charge to make such a crown 
as was pictured. The sum was a very consider- 
able ore, even for a coral and silver crown from 
a ‘‘good jeweler’s.”’ 

“T mustn’t allow myself to get it, much as I 
want it,’”’ Miss Marlowe sighed. 

Moved by her disappointment I procured a 
yard of the silver braid much in use at that 
time for trimming children’s sailor suits. I 
happened to have a coral necklace made of 
“broken coral.”” With bits of fine wire and 
ordinary gray-green silk thread I constructed 
from the silver braid and the pieces of coral a 
crown that from a distance was quite surpris- 
ingly like such a ‘‘ crown of coral and silver” as 
Miss Marlowe desired. I think it cost less 
than a dollar. Miss Marlowe’s pleasure in it I 
shall always like to remember. She wore it on 
the first night of the play in America, and on 
the first night in London, and every other time 
she appeared as Rautendelein. 


HEN the play in preparation is distinctly 

historical many a problem in abeyance 
during the production of a Shakespearean play, 
and all but non-existent in a play of the airy 
fabric of ‘‘ The Sunken Bell,” has to be met and 
solved. When Miss Marlowe produced ‘“‘The 
Goddess of Reason,” a play of the French 
Revolution, she was at once confronted with a 
host of questions, all of which must needs be 
answered, and answered adequately, before the 
play was ready for presentation. She faced 
them bravely. The play was being rehearsed 
in Boston just before Christmas. 

““What would you like me to give you for a 
Christmas present this year?”’ I asked Miss 
Marlowe one day, shortly before the rehearsals 
had begun. 

“Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution’; an edition 
with footnotes and an index, if there be one,” 
she instantly replied. 

How she pored over the rather formidable 
volumes when in due course they became hers! 
She read many another book on the French 
Revolution, too, while “‘The Goddess of 
Reason” was being rehearsed. I have several 
cards entitling me to the privileges of the Public 
Library, and it is possible to take out three or 
more books on each one; but their resources 
were so severely taxed during the preparations 
for ‘‘ The Goddess of Reason” that I was obliged 
to borrow two extra cards from my neighbors. 
“‘T want to examine everything there is on the 
subject,’”’ Miss Marlowe declared. 

When the larger matters had all been ar- 
ranged there were still so many smaller details 
that called for attention! One day, during a 
rehearsal for which all the company except 
Miss Marlowe had dressed in costume, in order 
that the effect of the color schemes might be 
tried under the various lightings to be used, 
Miss Marlowe came into the box, from which I 
was eagerly watching all that happened, and 
said anxiously: 

“That order that the Baron of Morbec 
wears—wouldn’t it have been some particular 
order? And wasn’t there a special kind and 
color of ribbon on which it was worn? Could 
we find out?” 

We did find out, and the order was made. 
By searching the ribbon counters of Boston we 
found some ribbon of the correct shade, on 
which the Baron of Morbec wore it from the 
first night of the play to the last. 


NOTHER day, in an interval during a re- 
hearsal of the scene in the Convent garden, 
Miss Marlowe suddenly turned to me. ‘‘ You 
have a little gold heart with a fleur-de-lis on 
it,” she began. 

“Ves,” I replied; ‘‘would you like it for 
something?” ‘ 

‘“‘For the token the Baron gives to Yvette,” 
she said. ‘‘The shape of it for the sentiment 
prompting the gift, and the fleur-de-lis because 
he was a faithful Royalist.” 

‘‘The audience will not be able to see that it 
is anything but a bit of gold,’ I suggested as 
I gave her the trinket. 

“No,” she said as she slipped it on a slender 
gold chain; “‘but I shall like having it in 
keeping.” 

Miss Marlowe always so likes having things 
‘in keeping’?! On the morning of the first night 
of ‘‘The Goddess of Reason,” going into town 
to breakfast with her, I found her, most rueful 
as to countenance, gazing at a crown of green 
leaves that lay on the table before her. 

‘‘But it is very pretty, and skillfully made 
too,” I said in answer to her cold survey of the 
little garland. 

““Ves,” she agreed, “but it is laurel; and 
Yvette’s crown was oak; don’t you remember 
she says: “These oak leavesin my hair’? Do you 
suppose you could get any oak leaves?”’ she 
supplemented. 

I did get some from a milliner in the vicinity. 
In the pauses between the courses of our break- 
fast I made a crown with them. “It is not so 
sculpturesque as the other,” I remarked. 

“‘No,”’ Miss Marlowe assented; ‘‘but it is 
better for Yvette.” 

Making crowns of one kind or another for 
Miss Marlowe is a favorite occupation of mine 
when I am behind the scenes with her. The 
kind I like best to make are those wreaths of 
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Good Things to Eat Every Day of the Week. 


— 


Most women who have to ‘‘think up’’ something for dessert every day 


rely upon Jell-O for many of their daintiest dishes. 


They find that Jell-O 


can be prepared in so many different forms that a different Jell-O dessert 


can be served every day for months. 


JELL- 


desserts are all delicious and beautiful, and many of them can be made in 


a minute. 


As something “‘good to eat’’ Jell-O takes a place in the home that has 


never been filled before. 


Following is a sample programme for serving a different Jell-O dessert 


every day for a week. 


It can be varied indefinitely, for Jell-O can be made 


up into dozens of combinations with fruit or whipped cream, and in many 
other forms without the addition of anything at all, and 


WITHOUT COOKING. 


Try this programme for a week, and see how easy a matter it is to 


serve something good every day. 


SUNDAY— 


Almond Cherry Jell-O. 

Dissolve one package of Cherry Jell-O in 
one pint of boiling water. Pour half into a 
mould or bowl. Just as it begins to harden, 
drop in a row of blanched almonds or walnut 
meats. When hard pour in the rest of the 
Jell-O, add another row of almonds, and set 
away to harden. 

This is a dessert of the kind that doesn’t 
have to be made on Saturday to save work 
on Sunday, for it can be prepared in two or 
three minutes. 


MONDAY— 
Grape Jell-O. 


Dissolve one package of Lemon Jell-O in 
one-half pint (one cup) of boiling water. 
When cool, add one-half pint of grape juice, 
and when set, cut into little squares and 
serve in sherbet glasses. 

Moulds are not required for making des- 
serts of this kind. They can be made ina 
bowl or a basin. The dessert is delicious. 
TUESDAY— 

Peach Jell-O. 

Dissolve a package of Orange or Peach 
Jell-O in a pint of boiling water. 
a bowl or mould and set away to harden. 
Garnish with peaches, either fresh or canned, 
and whipped cream. 

Jell-O and peaches make a delightful 
combination, and everybody will like this 
dessert. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Chocolate Nut Jell-O. 

Dissolve one package of Chocolate Jell-O 
in one pint of boiling water. Set in a cool 
place. When half congealed add one cup of 
whipped cream, one-half cup of English wal- 


nut meats, and one-half dozen figs cut fine. | 


A simple dessert, which is so good you 
wonder why it is ever necessary to “‘fuss”’ 
with any dessert. 


Change the Programme to Suit Yourself. 

Any changes desired in this programme can be made, 
So many different kinds of desserts can be 
made of Jell-O that one can be served every day for 


of course. 


weeks without once “ repeating.”’ 


There are seven flavors of Jell-O: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 

Each in a separate package, 10 cts., at any grocer’s. 

A new recipe book in beautiful colors, in aquatint 
process, and containing Jell-O recipes by Marion Harland, 
Mrs. Rorer, Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln and other famous cooks, 
will be sent free to all who write to us and ask for it. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name JELL-O is on every package in big red 
If it isn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 


letters. 


| 


THURSDAY— 
Marion Harland’s 


| Lemon Jell-O Whip with Prunes. 


Dissolve one package of Lemon Jell-O ina 
pint of boiling water and set it aside until it be- 
gins to thicken. Then beat with anegg beater 
until it reaches the consistency of whipped 
cream. Stir in one cup of chopped prunes, 
which have been stewed until very tender. Very 
much better if one cup of whipped cream is 
added. Turninto a mould to harden. Add 
more sugar to the water in which they were 
cooked, and boil this down to a thick syrup. 
When cold, pour it about the base of the des- 
sert, after you have turned this out, and arrange 
whole prunesasa garnish. MARION HARLAND. 

Whether you have ever liked prunes or 
not, you will like this Marion Harland dish. 


FRIDAY— 
Mrs. Rorer’s Orange Jell-O. 
Dissolve one package of Orange Jell-O in one 
pint of boiling water and turn at once into a 
mould that has been rinsed in cold water. 





Pour into | 


This is one of the simple desserts that can 
be made ina minute. It may be served plain 
or with whipped cream, and of course fruit may 
be added if desired. Mrs. Rorer has prepared 
at least two dozen recipes for making Jell-O 
desserts, and some of them are in the new 
| Jell-O book, which you can have forthe asking. 


SATURDAY— 
Manhattan Salad. 


Dissolve one package of Lemon Jell-O ina 
| pint of boiling water. While it is cooling, chop 
| one cup of tart apples, one cup of English 

Walnuts, one cup of celery, and season with 
salt. Mix these ingredients and pour over 
them the Jell-O. Cool in individual moulds, 
and serve on crisp lettuce leaves with May- 
onnaise dressing. 

Saladsare gen- 

erally ‘‘ mussy,” 
| but this Manhat- 
tan Salad is beau- 
tiful in form and 
color. Itisavery 
fine salad and ex- 
| tremely easy to 
| make. 
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Fitted and fashioned 
perfect figures of living models. 
Don’t fail to get a Kabo Fashion Book for 


1913; authority on gowns, hats, corsets, etc. 
Ask your dealer or write us for free copy. 


as 


Copyright 1973 Kabo Corset Co. 


HE beautiful 


lines of the well gowned 
women are usually evi- 


dence that she’s wearing a 


KABO 


““THE LIVE MODEL CORSET” 


on the 


Kabo Corset Co. 


Makers of Kabo and LeRévo Corsets 


Chicago 
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New Small Parlor Grand 


Ivers & Pond 


PIANOS 


are the exclusive product of a large 
organization specializing on _high- 
grade work. They embody an ex- 
perience of fifty years. The choice 
of over 400 leading Educational Insti- 
tutions and 50,000 homes, they mark 
the farthest advance in American 
piano building. 


In Your Own Interest 


write for our catalogue describing the fine 
grand shown above and other new grands, 
uprights and players. Where we have no 
dealer near you we can supply you from our 
factory as safely and advantageously as if you 
lived nearby. Distance isno obstacle. Liberal 
allowance for old pianos in exchange. Attract- 
ive easy payment plans. For catalogue, 
prices and information of much value 
to any intending buyer, mail the coupon now. 





ww? 4 ddress 


Fill out and send this coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 





Name 
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daisies that she wears when, as Ophelia “turned 
to favors and to prettiness,” she scatters the 
rosemary and the fennel and the rue, and sings 
her snatches of pathetic song. These of course 
are made, not during rehearsals, but during 
performances. 


ATURALLY a play is usually rehearsed in 

a theater and with the supporting company. 
I remember, however, an important feature of 
one of her plays that Miss Marlowe more often 
rehearsed at home, and, except for my inter- 
ested presence, alone. That was the dance 
that, as Salome, in the play of ‘‘ Johannes,”’ she 
danced before Herod. 

‘‘T was never meant for a dancer!”’ she said 
again and again as she painstakingly learned 
the steps from an accomplished teacher; ‘‘ but 
for the nonce I must make believe that I was.” 

As soon as she was certain of the steps she 
declared that she could never learn to do them 
easily and gracefully if she must practice them 
before the eyes of her company. In order that 
she need not have even a musician present she 
got a phonograph and had it fitted with a record 
of Massenet’s music for the dance. 

She was living in her house on Riverside 
Drive at that time, and I chanced to be visiting 
her. During many an hour of the day the 
strains of the ‘‘ Herodiade”’ floated through the 
house. The drawing-room was cleared of its 
furniture and the rugs removed, and on that 
small stage Miss Marlowe rehearsed her Salome 
dance. It was in May and the weather was 
warm. Ina thin white dress, made in the 
fashion of that spring, with the seven prettiest 
scarfs we could find among our combined array 
for veils, with the phonograph for an orchestra 
and with me for an audience, she would dance 
the dance of the daughter of Herodias. 

““T don’t do it well!” she said plaintively one 
day when, the dance over for that time, we 
were stopping the music and gathering up the 
scarfs from the floor. ‘‘The wonder is that I 
can do it at all!” 

‘Michelangelo didn’t know how to paint 
when he began the painting in the Sistine 
Chapel,’’ I remarked. 

‘“No,’’ Miss Marlowe said; ‘‘but painting 
was more like what he did know how to do than 
dancing is like what I know how to do.”’ 


BSORBING as it is to be behind the scenes 
when a play is being rehearsed it is equally 
interesting to be there when a play is being per- 
formed; at least I know that it is when Miss 
Marlowe is giving the play. Sometimes I 
spend the entire evening in her dressing-room. 
This is delightful when the play is ‘‘Hamlet”’ 
or ‘‘ Twelfth Night,”’ during the course of which 
Miss Marlowe is off the stage for whole scenes. 
‘““Tomorrow we play ‘Hamlet,’’’ she wrote 
to me one morning. ‘‘Come back and we will 
talk about Cordelia; I will tell you how I shall 
act Cordelia, if ever Mr. Sothern and I give 
‘King Lear.’”’ 

Another time she sent a note by a messenger: 
“This afternoon we play ‘Twelfth Night,’ you 
know. Itis the birthday of the little girl in the 
company. Come; and we will get a cake and 
decorate it for her.” 

We have talked so many times about Cor- 
delia! I do not recall exactly what was said 
about her on the particular day quoted. But 
I recollect perfectly that afternoon of the other 
note. The ‘‘little girl of the company’’ was a 
sweet child, unspoiled by all the attention she 
received from every one in the company, from 
Mr. Sothern and Miss Marlowe to the crustiest 
of the stage mechanics. 

“‘She has a great many presents,’’ Miss 
Marlowe said when I arrived at the theater 
witha little cake which I had induced the family 
cook to bake. ‘But she has no cake. Now 
what shall we put on it?” 

“Candles ”? T began. 

“Of course,” Miss Marlowe said; ‘‘and I 
havethem! Wecannot light them, though, on 
account of the fire regulations; so we must 
make up for that some way.”’ 

She made up for it by festooning around the 
cake some of the roses from Olivia’s garden, 
procured from the property man for that pur- 
pose, and by tying a bit of gold ribbon, obtained 
from the wardrobe mistress for this use, on 
each candle. 

“Tt looks nice, doesn’t it?’’ she said. ‘“‘Now 
if Mr. Sothern should hand it to her from me 
I think her pleasure would be complete; she 
likes us both so much,” she added naively. 

So a note was dispatched to Mr. Sothern’s 
dressing-room bespeaking this favor. 

During a space of time when he was not on 
the stage he came for the cake, and, gravely 
carrying it to the little girl who had been 
mysteriously summoned, “handed” it to her. 
“From Miss Marlowe,” he said. 

Certainly the child’s pleasure was ‘‘com- 
plete”! 





“l= Merchant of Venice” is also a play 
that lends itself well to an interesting 
evening in Miss Marlowe’s dressing-room. She 
is off the stage for long periods throughout it. 
One evening I arrived to find Miss Marlowe 
looking critically at the costume she wearsin the 
Trial Scene. That costume had cost her somuch 
thought! Her original intention had been to 
have it scarlet, like Miss Ellen Terry’s. Soa 
sketch based on that “idea” was submitted 
and the dress ordered. When Miss Marlowe 
came to try it on she saw that the color was not 
suited toher. ‘It’stoo bright,” shesaid. The 
costumer then made another costume, follow- 
ing the sketch in design, but using a crimson- 
colored fabric. That, too, when tried on, proved 
unsuitable. A third costume was made, of a 
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V 
more reasons why they should 
wear Walk-Overs. 


Here are shoes for women built on 
lines that women like. Splendid style, 
perfect fit, easy comfort, fine quality— 
the very things you want most in shoes. 


Walk-Overs set the style for shoes. They 
are known as the -choicest of all shoes in all 
Pil civilized countries. 


New Walk-Over 
styles are shown in 
Walk-Over stores in 
all leading cities and 
towns of the world. 


Prices $3.50 to $7.00. 





























See this new ‘‘Snap’’ 
model at your local 
Walk-Over dealer’s. Get 
fitted the Walk-Over way. 








GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Walk-Overs 


for Men and Women. 
Campello (Brockton), Mass. 
The word ;‘ Walk-Over”’ 


appears on every genuine 


Walk-Over shoe. 























































Brownie - That 
Melt in Your Mouth 


—that’s just an idea of how delicious and 
appetizing foods are when cooked and served 
in Guernsey. now 
Guernsey cooks slowly and thoroughly— 
makes foods rich and savory. And you serve 
them, right from the stove geese 
with their delicious brown 4 es 
crust unbroken! f epecune | | 
The next time you're shop- | | emprennc 
ping get a set of the pt | | sere | 
pensive Guernsey Casseroles, | 
Use them for preparing meats, . 
vegetables and desserts and {| 
you'll know why they are so } 
popular with housekeepers . 














Digs and grooves are always the story of 
abuse. Furniture unshod or fitted with 
metal casters is ruinous to floors. It has 
mutilated many a valuable rug. 


ernse 
he nwa ‘ 
eos a ae 






everywhere. | ? ik i 
Send six cents in stamps for EARS | 93 
Guernsey Cook Book; all about | v4 iS | « 
om e cooking and many | = = ga i 
delicious recipes. uu Rema Casters and Tips 











: THE GUERNSEY EARTHENWARE Co. i 
Pack B : : are noiseless — scratchless — marless. Made of a 
S 34-B East End St., Cambridge, O | specially treated material. Hard, yet resilient. 
| i J ‘*Feltoids ’’ will wear indefinitely. 
: — Tell your dealer that you must have ‘‘Feltoid’’ Tip: 
Vi and Casters. When you buy a new piece of furniture 
ve (AP see that it is fitted with ‘ Feltoids.’’ Equip all your 
2 } old furniture with them now. Do it to save—floors, 
) | money and disappointment. 
| Buy them at hardware or furniture stores. Send fo: 
“*Feltoid’’ book No. 10. It shows a “ Feltoid’”’ fo: 
| each piece of your furniture. 
| 
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Brown — White Lined — Enameled 
For sale at most good stores. Look + 
on the botiom of every piece for the 
name that introduced the casserole 
to America. 

















| Burns & Bassick Co., Dept. K, Bridgeport, Conn 
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[heres but one best in anything- 


<i Sree as ee SEES 
In Carpet Sweepers 


Who Doubts It’s BISSELU’S 


hes) Thirty-seven years of unbroken leadership tells in brief the history of the Bissell 
/33 Sweeper. Our goods have been constantly improved until today the “*Cyco”’ 
fy®/ BALL-BEARING typifies the highest achievement in the carpet 
feof sweeper art. Runs so easily a mere touch propels; sweeps deeply and # 
| thoroughly without noise or dust and with no injury to fine rugs or 
"carpets. Saves time, labor and health and will last for years. Price 
NN $2.75 to $5.75. For sale by all the best trade. . 

+ 3h Write for free booklet, ‘‘Easy, Economical, Sanitary Sweeping.” 


AS BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
> Dept. 63, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest Exclusive Carpet Sweeper Manufac- 
turers in the World.) 
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for Residences. 





U.S. PureFoodLabo 


No. 73—For Florists. 
No. 49—For Hotels, 
Clubs, Institutions. 


Only the most sanitary of refrigerators 
should be acceptable in modern residences. 
The health of the family often depends on 
how foods are kept in hot weather. The 
danger of tainting or poisoning of foods by 
soggy stagnant air or zinc linings can be 
absolutely prevented by installing a 


M2ECRAY 


Refrigerator 


In the McCray a perfect circulation of pure. 
dry, cold air keeps food 


sweet, fresh, cool and 
absolutely untainted. 


Scientifically insulated 
walls and sanitary easily cleaned interiors lined 
with opal glass, enamel, porcelain or odorless 
white wood—no zinc. 
McCraysarequality refrigerators chosen by the 
ratoriesandareinstalled inthe 
most luxurious institutionsand private residences. 
Awide range of stock sizes and built to order 
types to suit the smallest orlargest families. Out- 
side icing doors may be added to any McCray, thus 
avoidingtheiceman’stracking upthe kitchen floor. 
Write for our free book ‘‘ How to Use a Refrig- 
erator’? and any of the following catalogs: 
No. 900—Regular Sizes No. 69—For Grocers. 
No. 60—For Meat 


Markets. 


No.A.H. Built-to-order 


for Residences. 


Q McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 
| 574 Lake Street 


Salesrooms in the following cities: 
Chicago,158No.WabashAve. New Yors,231 W. 42ndSt. 
Philadelphia, 206 So. 11th St. 
St. Cleveland, 1915 Euclid Ave. 
Ave. Mi/waukee,Water and Sycamore Sts. Minneapolis, 
103 N. 6th St. St. Louis, 304 No. Third Ave. New 


Kendallville, Ind. 


Boston, 52 Commercial 
Detroit, 239 Michigan 


Orleans ,225 BaronneSt. San Francisco,Geary and Stock- 
ton Sts. Washington,611 F St., N.W. Louisville, 643 So. 
Fourth Ave. Pittsburgh, 114 Market St. Columbia, S.C., 
Main St. Atlanta, Ga.,82 Marietta St. Cincinnati, 303 
E. 4th St. J#dianapolis, 1116 Prospect St. 


For branch salesrooms in other cities 
see your local telephone directory. 
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lining and before you stands YOU. 


[inning en it inside your fitted waist 


Standard rod adjusts to skirt length. 
Air chamber includes hips and is con- 
structed of non-elastic scientifically air- 
proofed cloth, made to be pinned to. 

With Pneu Form the most elaborate skirt 
or gown may be completed without a try-on. 
When not in use it may be deflated and 
packed away in its own box base. 

Write for new booklet ‘‘V-6”" containing 
full description and prices. 


THE PNEUMATIC FORM CO. 
557 Fifth Ave., Near 46th St., New York. 


Sold in many first class stores or direct by us. 
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can be sure of ge 

Curtains that will not fade by insisting on 
the genuine “Komi.” A definite guarantee, attached 
to every “Komi” Curtain, authorizes your dealer to 
replace it or refund purchase price if color fades or 








tting Porch 


peels. Attractive, durable, cost but little. 
Send for descriptive literature. 





3. H. COMEY COMPANY, Jefferson Ave., Camden, N. J. A 











WHEN THE PUBLIC 
DOES NOT SEE 
THE ACTRESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


rich, royal purple. This turned out to be 
exactly right as to color. 

“*The shape is good too,”” Miss Marlowe said 
as she looked at it on the night of which I am 
telling; ‘‘but the high, dark collar is not be- 
coming to me. If I had a little, thin, white, 
turnover collar, now, hemstitched ——” 

“‘T will make you one tomorrow,”’ I said. 

“But I want it tonight!” she exclaimed. 

There was a needle and thread there, and 
Miss Marlowe had a “glove handkerchief.” By 
the time she must needs make ready for the 
Trial Scene the “‘little, thin, white, turnover 
collar’’ was finished and attached to the collar 
of the gorgeous purple costume. 

Sometimes during these evenings in Miss 
Marlowe’s dressing-room we read, and, as she 
once observed, were positively academic in our 
discussions of the things read. Almost invari- 
ably these discussions grew out of some topic 
related to the particular play in process. While 
she was preparing to act “‘ Jeanne d’Arc”’ she 
became much interested in the collateral sub- 
ject of the Wars of the Roses. This is a subject 
with which I had long liked to wrestle, and I 
was nothing loth to cope with it afresh; and 
the “‘great argument about it and about”’ occu- 
pied many evenings. We found ourselves tak- 
ing sides in the matter. Indeed we all but wore, 
respectively, red and white roses. 

“What a good time we have had with those 
Yorks and Lancasters!”’ Miss Marlowe said as 
she was bidding me good-by before leaving for 
ye months’ absence. ‘‘ Hereisa remembrance 
of it. 

The ‘‘remembrance”’ was a silver bracelet, 
hand wrought, set with red and white tour- 
malines and marked with her initials and mine. 


EN the play being acted is one in which 
Miss Marlowe is on the stage practically 
all the time the curtain is up the most interesting 
place to be behind the scenes is not in her 
dressing-room, but just off the stage in one of 
the wings, safely hidden from the audience and 
yet in full view, or full sound, or both, of what is 
happening on the stage. I do not know what 
arrangement any other person on the stage 
makes for an interested friend under these 
circumstances, nor what etiquette is prescribed. 
Miss Marlowe, when it is possible to let me 
stay in a wing while a scene is being acted, 
designates a place for me to sit or stand; and 
there I do sit or stand, without speaking and 
without moving, until the curtain descends 
upon the scene. Usually a chair is put in the 
wing, but not always. I have sat on the ter- 
race outside Baptista’s house and listened to 
the sweetest of Shrews scold the gentlest of 
Petruchios. And from Rosalind’s sheep-cote I 
have heard her tell Orlando how ‘‘ Time travels 
in divers paces with divers persons.’”? Most 
often of all, and with most joy of all, I have 
stood in the shadowy passage leading to Juliet’s 
chamber and listened to the golden music of 
Juliet’s voice, and looked upon the changing 
beauty of her face in the Potion Scene. 

Sometimes in the course of an act Miss 
Marlowe is off the stage for a few moments. At 
these times, if I am watching the act from be- 
hind the scenes, she will, if she can, come to my 
corner, which I may not leave while the curtain 
is up. One night, during a performance of 
‘“‘Romeo and Juliet,” she came after her first 
scene. ‘‘Here is a present for you,” she whis- 
pered, dropping a parcel into my lap. I opened 
it and found two little strings of gold beads. 

‘““What’s their history?”’ I asked her at the 
end of the act. 

‘“‘T wore them the first time I played Juliet,”’ 
she said. ‘‘I like Juliet best of all the parts I 
have played; and you like it best, so I give 
them to you.” 


ISS MARLOWE had always desired to act 

Lady Macbeth. Year after year she had 
studied the play, and year by year her concep- 
tion of the character of Lady Macbeth deepened 
and broadened. We had so often talked about 
it! And, as often, I had ended by exclaiming: 
‘“‘How wonderful it will be to see you rehearse 
it, especially the Sleep-Walking Scene!” 

When at last Miss Marlowe and Mr. Sothern 
decided to give the play, and the rehearsals 
began, I was in a hospital as the result of an 
accident so serious that there was no prospect 
of any but a slow recovery. 

One day, when Miss Marlowe came to see 
me, she said: ‘‘I have just been rehearsing the 
Sleep-Walking Scene; I wish you had been 
there.” 

“So do I,’”? I made reply. ‘I know, from 
hearing you read it, how you say it; but I want 
to see how you look at the various moments. I 
should like a frieze of photographs showing you 
during every line!” 

Miss Marlowe’s face brightened. 
almost might have it!’’ she exclaimed. 

The first time I went to the theater after my 
recovery it was to attend the first night of 
‘‘Macbeth’—many months later. Shortly 
afterward Miss Marlowe sent me a sheaf of 
photographs. ‘‘You have seen how I look in 
the Sleep-Walking Scene,”’ said the note that 
came with them; ‘‘but here are the pictures 
you spoke of wanting; they show me during 
almost every line.”” On each photograph she 
had written the particular line it pictured. 

Behind the scenes with Julia Marlowe! It 
is a story that would never come to an end were 
I to attempt to tell the whole of it. Every play, 
every scene in every play—I might very nearly 
say every line in every play—in which she has 
appeared has connected with it some memory 
of a half hour or an hour or a day which I have 
spent behind the scenes with her. I cannot tell 
the whole story, but I have told such part of it 
as she and I like most to “‘remember together.” 


“cc You 
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Whether you do your own 
Ironing or have help do it, 
the Simplex Ironer will 
save your time, clothes, labor 
and money. The profes- 
sional laundress can double 
her earnings. 


This practical Ironing Device abolishes all the 
drudgery of ironing day. 


You women who do your own ironing will find the Simplex 

Ironer a positive blecsing. It will mean to you a half day’s time saved, the 

task made easy and pleasant, no tired arms and feet, no lame back—no 

unbearable heat. It insures longer wear to your linen anda most beautiful 

finish on the work that_will delight you and your family. Your guests will 
notice it. Besides the ‘‘Simplex’’ saves many a penny on fuel. 


\ If you employ help on your ironing by all means get a 

,* “Simplex.’’ Youfwill attract a better grade of help, they will stay with you 
longer and you will be less dependent on them. 

If you know of a laundress who is so busy washing and ironing 

that she has not a moment of leisure to read this message, tell her about the Simplex 


: .,, Jroner. She will be able to earn four times as much, her work will give better satis- 
faction, and she will have a little time to herself. 


In short—any woman who has ironing to do, does herself an absolute injustice to 
get along without a 


SIMPLEX IRONER 


a 
| 
: 
fc 
The Practical Household Machine 


The Housewife 


All your fine hand-worked linens, doilies, centerpieces, dresser scarfs, which may have cost 
you many hours of work, or dollars if you bought them, all your table 
linen, towels, bed linen, curtains, underwear, in fact, 80 per cent of your 
whole ironing—all beautifully done. 







; Just put the dampened piece between the pad- 
Simple to Operate ded roller and the heated ironing shoe—turn the 
handle like you would a wringer, or use an electric motor or engine, 
and out comes your clothes smooth, white and unwrinkled—ironed 
better than was ever possible any other way. Your clothes get ten 
times more pressure than with the flat iron, with hardly any labor, and 
no chance whatever of scorching. The Simplex adjusts itself automat- 
ically to any thickness of goods, takes up very little room, requires 
no attention and no expensive connection. 


Through the saving it makes possible 
Soon Pays for Itself on hired help and reducing fuel bills, 
the Simplex soon pays for itself. It requires less heat per hour than ordi- 
nary irons, and only requires the heat a fourth as long. Costs about 1 cent 
per hour to heat by gas or gasoline. Also furnished to heat by electricity. 
Consider the saving on fine linens and other clothes, too. 


Md for free ‘* Ironing Hints”’ Booklet, Catalogue and 30 
Write at Once Days Free Trial Offer. The reasonable prices will 
surprise you. Don’t go another day without learning more about this 
wonderful labor, time and money-saving device. WRITE US NOW. 










The Woman of Wealth 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO., 500, 168 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 3 
S00 
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Two Brushes in One 


The Baxter - 
Dusting Brush 


has a reversible handle. Makes 
it last twice as long. When the front 
of the brush wears down (as it always 
does) loosen the thumb nut and turn 
the handle around. Sold direct— 
carriage prepaid in the U. S.—if 
your dealer doesn’t handle it. Four 
sizes: 25c,50c, 75c, $1.00. Warranted 
; all Horse HairBristles. Six brushesof 

any one size for the price of five—if you send your 
dealer’s name. Money refunded if not satisfied. 


RHODE ISLAND BRUSH CO., Providence, R. I. 


ARDWOVE 
RITING PAPER | 


embodies that refinement in stationery which has 
long made the Ward name so distinctively known 
to New Englanders. Ask your dealer for it. 

It has all the qualities that the refined correspond- 
ent requires and sells at the right price. It is ap- 
propriately boxed and comes in the standard sizes. 
If your dealer cannot supply you send us his 
name and we will forward you a sample portfolio. 


Address for Portfolio No.5 
SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 57-63 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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q YOUNG 8 OLD SHOULD HAVE THIS BOOK 
6$125 BOOK FOR 17—2¢ STAMPS. 


| 6] Correct Etiquette and Proper Forms for AllSocial Functions 
8 






HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


Full of information—tells you what points govern 
Weddings, Announcements, Coming-out Parties, 
Dances, Receptions, Calls, etc. Useful hints for 
Brides. Handsomely bound. Send 17-2c U.S. 
stamps—money back if not satisfied. Address 


M. M. BEAR CO., Dept. 44, 14 W. Washington St., Chicago 














a nf tones of blue. Mate- 
the demand for “ox bes 9 rialis fine quality China 
these Japanese Towel- Ne Regtesie’7 cotton, linen finish; colors § 
ing Table Covers. They ““ A®%g</ fast and fadeless. Variety of 
are hand-woven, hand-drawn, \@? 4° designs in Chrysanthe- _— . 
faggotted and exquisitely hand- X¥/7 mum, Rose, Cherry, <2 
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stenciled on white ground in two Pine, Wistaria, Bamboo. emmfat = ’ 
These beautiful covers are thoroughly suitable for teas, luncheons or \ Lehi 
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parties. Their durability and ease in laundering make them most pop- | a 
ular for every day. Ina breakfast room, with blue-and-white china 

» and window curtains of Japanese Toweling, their effect is delightful. 
PRICES (remarkably low) 


No. 501—24 x 24 inches, with 14-inch hem . = - «each $0.39 
No. 50la—36 x 36 inches, with 2-inch hem F - P each .59 











No. 501b—49 x 49 inches, with 22-inch hem z ‘ - each 1.22 

a No. 501c—61x61 inches, with 3-inchhem . . . each 1.89 
br No. 502—Japanese Toweling Napkins to match, 10x 10 inches, 

oh hand-made and hand-hemstitched ; dozen 98c, each .09 








. > 

i ¢ Ask for FREE CATALOG, “Arts and Crafts of the Orient,’ showing part of our 
43 immense line of Oriental Wares. We save you money and enable you to obtain 
by these wonderful Art Treasures in rare selection for home decoration, as gifts, favors, 
'/ for card parties, bazaars and other functions. Our booklet, ‘‘ How to Give Japanese 
3 Entertainments,” is full of delightful suggestions. FREE ON REQUEST. 
4 All orders filled promptly, with care. Prices include delivery free to your 
: oor. Absolutely no risk — satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
se aes % Pane Nee . mee 
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You get hun- 
gry studying, 
don't you? 


For that between-meal hun- 
ger, try acake of Peter’s. 


The indescribable Peter blend of 
finest chocolate, richest milk and 
purest sugar, make it the ideal 
food and candy combined. 

You can eat all you want of it 
without hurting your complexion. 


PETER’S 
Milk Chocolate 


The absolute purity 
of Peter’s makes it a 
splendid thing for the 
children, too. Let 
them have all they 
want. 
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ere WE sit 
“High as the Alps 
an quality” 


NEES 
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Superb Porcelain Lined — the delight of every 
woman’s heart—the pride of every housekeeper. 
Here’s that famous Refrigerator with the seam- 
less, scratchless dish-like lining, the genuine 


Leonard Cleanable 


Don’t confuse this wonderful sanitary lining with 
paint or enamel. I will mail you — free —a sample of 
Leonard Porcelain that will quickly show you the 
difference. You can’t scratch it even with a knife. It’s 
everlasting — easily kept beautifully sweet and clean. 
Prices $18.00 up. You'll never be satisfied with any- 
thing else. That’s why I can afford to offer 


30 Days’ Trial— Freight Paid 


to Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. I take the risk; send 
for catalog today. Money returned if you are not per- 
fectly satisfied. Ask for sample of porcelain and I'll 
mail my booklet, ‘‘Care of Refrigerators.’’ Every 
woman should have a copy of this valuable book. 

0. H. LEONARD, President 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 


102 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. (1) 


















A Sanitary Coffee Mill 
The perfect coffee is ground at home. 

The grocer’s mill may have ground a 
dozen grades of coffee, whose leavings sift 
into your favorite blend. Moreover, ground 
a coffee rapidly loses its strength and aroma. 
e The CRYSTAL keeps your coffee in an air- 
tight glass hopper, free from dust and deterioration. 
A turn of the crank and the coffee with all its deli- 
cious flavor intact goes into the pot. 

Buy of your dealer if he has the genuine 
“CRYSTAL,” if not, slip your remittance in an en- 
velope and the Parcel Postman will place one in 
your hands by return mail. 

“The CRYSTAL’’—Black enamel finish $1.00, Blue 
enamel $1.50, Nickel Plated $1.75. 

“CRYSTAL DE LUXE,” Oxidized Copper finish, $2. 


ARCADE MFG. CO., FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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THAN ANYTHING 
ELSE IN THE WORLD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


“Explain! Asif there could be any expla- 
nation 4 

‘Just one question. Will you #4 

“There isn’t any use. I shall never see you 
again, so it can’t possibly matter.” 

“But you couldn’t beso unjust. Please a 

“The matter is settled. Nothing can possi- 
bly change me.” 

“Very well.” ; 

She felt at once that he had desisted for 
some good reason of his own, yet the distress 
in his atmosphere remained. She kept her 
rigid profile toward him during the rest of the 
drive, and, when they arrived, refused the hand 
he held out. 

“Some day I will explain and you will listen.” 

*Good-night.” 

The head she held so loftily drooped in quick 
penitence the moment she opened her bachelor 
door upon her neglected work. With a little 
cry she threw herself down beside the dumbly 
reproachful piano. ‘It’s because I deserted 
you, because I swerved! Oh, it can’t be right 
ever for me until the One Man comes!” 

She went to bed still smarting from the 
humiliation of it; but in the morning she said, 
as she faced the piano again: ‘‘We’ll make up 
for it, my beloved. We’ll work as never before 
for the One Goal!”’ 











} om notes began coming the next morn- 
ing. Irene read the first one contemptu- 
ously, tore it into bits and flung them into the 
waste-basket. The second was treated likewise. 
The third caused her to hesitate with a thought- 
ful look; and the fourth she kept, though she 
did not answer it. Her work claimed her every 
thought. 

But there came a rainy morning when each 
nerve protested at meeting another day, when 
effort seemed herculean, when the whole world 
had turned a drizzling gray. It was on this 
morning that Ford’s fifth note came. Irene’s 
sense of equity responded, and her answer 
went into the next post. She was disgusted 
with herself for the impulse that swung her 
expectantly toward the evening. Not that 
she imagined he would or could come straight 
off at the first beck, even if the note should 
reach him in the late afternoon mail. 

But he did. It was a quarter to eight when 
the elevator boy announced him. He had 
brought his electric runabout for a drive, and 
Irene, who had prepared to receive him for- 
mally in the visitors’ reception-room outside 
her quarters, protested at once. ‘‘ Besides, it’s 
raining.” 

‘““Not now. The sky is clearing. I need the 
open; I can’t talk in here.” 

Both were extremely formal as he helped her 
to her seat; and as the machine swung into 
action they faced each other simultaneously, 
primed and ready for this serious piece of 
business. 

“Now if you will permit me to explain ——”’ 

“Let me explain!” She fairly shot the words 
and gathered all her forces. “In the first place, 
Mr. Ford, I know you didn’t believe one word 
I said about its not being my practice on 

Ves: I aid; 

“But you didn’t. I could feel it in the 
unmistakable way people feel those things. 
Now that we’re here we might better throw off 
the mask and be honest with each other.”’ 

“‘Well’”’—at this startling bid for frankness 
he had no choice but to respond—“‘I naturally 
felt skeptical that a young woman with your 
beauty pe 

“That’s just it!” she fumed, still angrier 
because she felt a decided glow at his com- 
pliment. “I knew I was right; I knew in your 
heart you thought ”? Her indignation 
vented itself in sudden fierce arraignment of 
him. ‘‘Oh, you bachelors! You adventurers on 
the trail of love! Flitting about from flower to 
flower, taking the sweets without the responsi- 
bilities, postponing marriage till bachelorhood 
is chronic—what’s the matter with you any- 
way? You and your kind are a blot upon 
civilization today!”’ She paused but a moment 
for breath. ‘‘ Understand it’s not for myself 
I’m raging so. Of course with me, as I ex- 
plained to you, the marriage question is nil. 
But for other girls who really wish to marry— 
why, men like you are an insult tothem. Your 
very existence, your attitude”—a half-sob 
caught in her throat—‘‘ why, think of it! You 
were—you were actually kissing me—for fun!” 











E SAT silent before the huge headlines of 
himself her wrath hadinked. After awhile: 
“*To prove to you it was not for fun I shall tell 
you what I came to say to you tonight—my 
explanation, my excuse. I want to marry you.” 
For a moment she doubted her hearing. 
Staring upon his face, which shone whitely in 
the arc light they were passing, she miscon- 
strued the tension of his look for matter-of- 
factness. Suddenly her scornful, hysterical 
laughter broke. ‘‘Oh, can’t you see! You’ve 
done it out of gallant consideration for me—to 
redeem the situation.” 

“There you are entirely wrong.”’ 

Again his restraint misled her. ‘I must ask 
you, Mr. Ford, a second time to take me home 
if this is the only explanation you have to offer. 
Look! It’s raining; my hat will be ruined; it’s 
coming faster and faster. I’m afraid you'll 

“T’ll put up the top.”” He was already busy 
with the fastenings. ‘‘Now,” as he sank 
beside her once more, ‘that’s some protection.” 

She sat aloof from him, gazing straight ahead 
into the drizzle made iridescent by the park’s 
electric lights. ‘‘Are you heading for home?” 

‘Not yet.” 

“Why not?” 

Then it was that his control deserted him. 
“Oh, Irene!’’—passionately—‘‘I love you, 
I love you! I’ve been aching to get to you!” 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 83 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, 1913 








A Paint Lesson 


We paint ten times for 
our eyes’ sake to once for 
the sake of the building. 
The poorer the paint the 
oftener we must renew it 
to maintain the building’s 
good appearance. 


The beauty of a painted 
building lasts two or three 
times as long if secured by 
paint made of Dutch Boy 
White Lead and Dutch Boy 
Linseed Oil. 


Dutch Boy White Lead —white in the keg — 
any color you want to make it on the house. 


Dutch Boy White Lead in steel kegs, 12%, 25, 50 and 100 lbs. Dutch Boy 
Linseed Oil, 1 and 5 gallon sealed cans. Ask your paint dealer. 
Let us send you ‘‘ Painting Helps 11,’’ full of facts every house owner should | 
know about painting. We will include our catalogue of 100 beautiful stencils for walls. | 
| 
| 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland San Francisco St. Louis 
(John T. Lewis & Bros, Co., Philadelphia) (National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


| 
| NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 














You'll Know 


You’ll know how vastly superior Electro- 
Silicon really is, only after you have 
tried it yourself on silverware or any 
fine metal. For nearly fifty years 


ELECTRO 
=SILICO 


has been the best article on the market for 
cleaning and polishing with least labor, 
Gold, Silver, Plated Ware, Aluminum, and 
all fine metals. Nothing so good, nothing so 
economical. Send address for 


FREE SAMPLE 
Or, 15c. in stamps for full sized 
x post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 
30 Cliff Street, New York. 
Sold by Grocers and 
Druggists Everywhere. 









_ Stained with Cabot’s Shingle Stains. 
Hollingsworth & Bragdon, Arch’ts, Cranford, N. J. 


Moss-green and Tile-red Roofs 
Bungalow-brown and Silver-gray Walls 


and many other beautiful and artistic color-combina- 
tions that you cannot get with paint, are made with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


They cost less than half as much as paint, and look twice 
as well. The colors are softer and richer, with no glaze or 
**painty’’ effect, and the Creosote thoroughly preserves the 
wood. They are the original, genuine Creosote Stains, made 
of refined Creosote, and strong, lasting colors finely ground 
in pure linseed oil. Avoid the cheap, tawdry colors and 
dangerous inflammability of the kerosene oil imitations. 

You can get Cabot's Stains all over the coun- 
try. Send for free samples of stained wood. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, 2 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
























THE CHILDREN’S SHOP 


Individuality in wearing apparel for 
children up to 14 years can be econom- 
ically secured by sending for my new 
62-page Summer Style Book. 
It not only illustrates and describes all 
the clothing needful from birth to 14 | ge not 
years, but shows why ‘‘James-made”’ | at your 
Garments for little folks are distinctive—why they are | Dealer’s, 
preferred by those who desire the fascinating and | Write 
smartest at the price of the ordinary. us for 
You _will find a wonderful showing of Rompers, Russian | logue 
and Blouse Suits for Boys. White and Colored Wash Dresses, | and 
Sweaters and Muslin Underwear for Girls. Nature-shape and Great 
Weak-Ankle Shoes. My outfit of 30 long or 12 short patterns, | Trial 
full illustrated directions, only 25c. Send Today. Offer 


Mrs. Ella James, 104 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Let Baby Go, Too 


Nothing delights baby more than to 
be taken everywhere mother goes. 
The way to do so is with an 


Oniote Go-Basket, 


On cars and trains, into crowded 
streets and elevators, you can take 

the baby without trouble and never 
ar) lift itout. Simply pullacord and 

* ‘ the basket rests gently on the 
> ground, ready to stand there 
or be carried on the arm with 
wheelsout of sight. Can be used 
as a high chair, bassinet, jumper, 
etc. Look for the genuine. 


THE WITHROW MFG. CO. 
2792 Spring Grove Av., Cincinnati, 0. 































YOU OUGHT TO OWN ONE! 


These big, luxurious, easy chairs ought to be inevery home. You canread, restor 
sleep in them—assuming any desired position from sitting to re- 
clining. Norod-norack nothing to break orget outoforder. Just 
‘Push the Button” —that’s all. Disappearing Foot Rest makes 
chair very comfortable—out of sight when not in use. Concealed 

NewspaperBasketinFootRest forpapers, books, periodicals,etc. 


Nearly 1000 Styles — Prices $12 to $100 








All woods, finishes and uphoisterings, Fully guaranteed. Over 
v 


half a million in use. dealers everywhere. If 
you cannot buy a Royal of we dealer, have him write us, and 
we'll see you are supplied. e do not make sales direct. 


STURGIS, MICH., U. S. A. 
































Silk Gloves 
More Popular Than Ever 
The fashion of wearing silk gloves 
in black and white or appropriate 
shades during spring and summer 

has become almost universal. 
Women who endured the discomfort of 


kid glovesin warm weather rather than wear 
an ill-fitting silk glove have learned that 


SILK 
GLOVES 


are not only distinguished in appearance 
and perfect in fit, but will retain their shape. 

On account of the very superior quality 
of texture and handiwork, our silk gloves 
have actually created new standards of 
value, while costing no more than others. 


50c 75c $1.00 $1.50 
Double Tips. Every Pair Guaranteed. 
Should you have difficulty in securing the gen- 
uine Fownes Gloves, send us the names of the 
shops visited and your address. We will see that 
you are supplied. 
FOWNES BROTHERS & CO. 
119 West 40th St. New York City 


us. & 
- Os 






“It's a FOWNES— 
that’s all you need to 
know about a glove.” 


7, S 
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The New Style — 
Foster “Ideal” Hygienic 
Spring 


‘The Old Style— 
Bagging Unhygienic 
pring 


Foster IDEAL Springs 


meet thedemand forabetternight’s 
sleep—the cry for greater comfort 
and more perfect rest. 

Made of double spiral coil springs 
so arranged that there is no sag- 
ging or rolling to center even with 
persons of unequal weight. 


Sold on30 Nights’ Free Trial 


Your money back if you’re the 
least bit dissatisfied. Guaranteed 
for life. Send to us for ‘Wide 
Awake Facts About Sleep,” a new 
and interesting book. Also “‘Baby’s 
Biography ’’— of especial] 

value to mothers. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
249 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. 
229 Buchanan St. and Broadway, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


IDEAL BEDDING ©OO., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 
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The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing Trained 
This Nurse at Home 


““My association with 
The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing has been the 
pleasantest year of my 
life. Im the year since 
my study I have had 18 
casesand earned $640."" 
‘Alice L. Westlake, 
Concord, N.H. 
(Portrait) 


Thousands of our grad- 
uates, without previous 
experience, are earning 


$10 to $25 a week. 


Write for ‘‘HowI Be- 
came a Nurse” and our 
Year Book, explaining 
our correspondence and 
home practice method; 
370 pages with the ex- 
periences of our gradu- 
ates. 48specimenlesson 
pages sent free. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA 
SCHOOL OF 
NURSING 
315 Main Street, Jamestown, N.Y. 


12th Year 























THAN ANYTHING 
ELSE IN THE WORLD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


**Mr. Ford, if I had supposed for an instant 
you intended to repeat the unpardonable 
actions of last week fe 

“Oh, girl, dear girl!” 

“How dare you! I tell youl won’t haveit!”’ 

“You must; I must. It’s what we were 
born for; it’s simply gotto be. I’ve loved you 
every hour since that time P 

“*QOh!”? she moaned as his arms compelled 
her; “I’m so ashamed. I hate you! Oh, you 
mustn’t!”’ 

““Why? Don’t you want it? Tell me.” 

She opened her lips for the usual lie, when 
to her own startled hearing her answer came: 
“Of course I do.” It was as if another had 
answered, the universal woman speaking 
through her. 

“*My darling! My truthful girl!” 








IS words recalled her. Alarmed she pulled 

away from him. ‘‘Oh, you'sha’n’t think it ! 
I simply won’t have it! A woman whose ideals 
are as high as mine, a woman who has rigidly 
resisted Why I’ve been a veritable recluse 
for the sake of my ambition! I’ve conquered 
everything that would sidetrack me, the social 
impulse, love-making, the marriage idea, every- 
thing I’ve crushed out for my one purpose. 
Men know they can’t make love to me; they 
haven’t dared!” 

“‘Trene, look at me!’? He brought the 
machine to a halt beneath an overhanging tree 
whose wet leaves shone in the lamplight. The 
voice in which he spoke was so different from 
the usual voice of Dempsey Ford that she was 
too startled to resist when he took her by the 
shoulders. ‘‘Irene!”’ 

“ Well? ” 

“Do you mean to say you think it a thing to 
boast of? You are proud of this and ashamed 
of—your womanhood? I wonder if you realize 
that it’s the one thing you’ve been most eager 
to deny, the one thing you’ve been struggling 
to explain and conceal ever since that night? 
And the greatest fear in your heart is the fear 
that I may actually think you have been con- 
scious of that womanhood before?”’ She freed 
herself, not meeting his eyes. ‘‘ Ashamed,” he 
persisted, ‘‘of the very thing that makes your 
life worth while to the world! What are you 
coming to, you bachelor girls; insulted if aman 
makes love to you?”’ 

“Of course we’re insulted when he deliber- 
ately tells us he means nothing.”’ 

**But you don’t want him to mean anything, 
do you? I thought the girl of today was 
wedded to her ambition.” 

‘Even so we don’t relish the idea of a man’s 
telling us in so many words that his feeling 
for us’—her tone dropped and trembled— 
“couldn’t mean marriage.’’ 

““You said so yourself,’ in quick triumph. 
“Tt was you who announced that girls no longer 
looked upon men as candidates for matrimony, 
and £3 

“Certainly I said it; but that wasn’t an 
invitation to be made love to lightly—to be 
made love to at all indeed. In the name of 
reason isn’t a sane, sensible friendship between 
the sexes possible?” 

“Undoubtedly, when both of them really 
wantit. Isthat what you want?” 








HE winced, conscious of the red spot ineach 
cheek where his lips had burned. ‘‘ It’s cruel 
of you to remind me.” 

“Cruel? Oh, Irene, what is it you women 
want? Let me tell you, child, that you don’t 
understand your own selves; you don’t glimpse 
the magnitude of the sacrifice you make. 
Listen. Will you tell me plainly what was the 
reason you yielded and came for that drive the 
other night?” 

She flashed upon him. ‘‘ You needn’t think 
it was because I had any such thing as that in 
mind, if that’s what you mean. Look here, 
Mr. Ford, if you really want to know what 
made me change my mind I’Jl tell you. I took 
that drive with you in the spirit of pure 
adventure, nothing more.” 

‘““Adventure? Then there are other adven- 
turers than I.” 

“Listen. I was awfully tired that night, 
overstrained and sick of work. A friend over 
the telephone said people were beginning to 
remark that I looked fagged and—old. 
began to wonder. I asked myself ifit could be 
true that work and ambition were shriveling 
me up, and if i 

“So you came for recreation? Just to get 
freshened up a bit, and oe 
’ “*No, it was more than that. I wanted to 
experiment, to put it to the test.” Even yet 
she was not conscious that her headlong 
anxiety to explain had brought her upon 
treacherous ground. 

*«Put what to the test?”’ 

‘‘T mean—it all swept over me—I wondered 
if I were losing the capacity for—for ——” 
She floundered, alarmed at the unexpected 
turn the mental trail was taking. ‘I mean’’?— 
beating a retreat—‘“‘ the capacity for wholesome 
enjoyment.” 

‘«That isn’t what you started to say.” 

She blushed with vexation. ‘‘ Well, I mean 
just this: You see it had been so long since 
I allowed myself even the thought of—such 
things.” 

**Such things?” 

“Ves. Of course I had been postponing all 
thoughts of that idea until ad 

“‘That idea?’ he encouraged. 

She bit her lip and raged inwardly, then 
capitulated. ‘‘Oh you—you hateful! To trap 
me so.” 

**Was it I who trapped you?” 

“Of course you did. Can’t we get away 
from it—that absurd point where we started, 
that foolish theme?”’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 84 















Fastidious women and men appreciate the style and luxury 
of smooth-fitting, clinging silk hose. 
durability and practical economy of PHOENIX SILK HOSE. 
made it possible to do so, not everybody could afford to 
wear silk hose throughout the year. 
enjoy every day the distinction that Phoenix pure-dye, 
thread silk hose gives one’s appearance— with the 
additional advantage of assured service and wear. 


IN 4-PAIR BOXES—ALL WEIGHTS AND COLORS 


Women’s, 75c., $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 Pair 
Men’s, 50c., 75c., $1.00 Pair 


AT ALL GOOD DRY GOODS SHOPS, DEPARTMENT 
STORES AND HABERDASHERS 





“*Made in America” by 
PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS 
222 Broadway 
Milwaukee 














But, until the extra 


NOW you can 
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as Spring advances and brings promise of new 
life and recreation. LABLACHE tells women 


velvety smoothness of 


complexion, restores 


French Perfumers, Dept. A, 
125 Kingston St., Boston, mass. | 





SPEAKS 


here how to keep that 
complexion and the 


outh, It preservesa fine 


one that has faded. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream. 50c. a box 
of druggists or by mail 
Over two million boxes 
sold annually. Send 
10 cents for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 











. 
Saxony Brand 
Bathing Suits 


for children from 2 to 12 
i years, inone piece, will delight 
(~ vhdeMak allmothers. Little oneslook 
so cute in them. Suits in Oxford Gray 
and Navy Blue, button down the front. 
A Jersey stitch sweater to match with 
sailor collar and one breast pocket 
makes a dainty combination for chil- 
dren while playing in the sand. 
If your dealer does not carry them 
write us at once. 
Let us send you the story of The Wise Little Hen, 


SAXONY KNITTING MILLS 
Needham Heights, Mass. 





























baby, too. 


abdomen. 


bens shirt. 








its right production. 








and silk. Also in merino (half wool), 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 
Sold by dry-goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 


Don’t be misled by imitations on 
a garment so important. 


Rubens Shirts 





| She) a bebe votes 


Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool 


can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. st SR 
RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 20 N. Market St., Chicago No Buttons =“ Ne Trouble we 


WW EYe (ic veya Qo) t i 





Rubens shirts, remember, are made for your 


Your baby needs this warmth and comfort, 
this protection against colds. 

Needs this snug fit, without one open lap. 
Needs this double thickness over chest and 


A million infants every day wear this Ru- 
to have it too? 


Ask for Rubens Shirts, and be sure that this ; ' 
label appears on the front. This shirt is our , Ke f. : 
invention, and this whole factory is devoted to , H 

' ‘ 
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Also in silk and 


Don’t you think your baby ought 
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F baby & mom ofc 


weaned, he is never 
too young to be put on 


ESKAYS 
r’O0oD 


Pure, fresh cow’s milk modified 
with Eskay’s contains everything 
to nounsh, and in a form so near 
mother’s milk that the youngest 
baby won't notice the change. 

The mother of this fine little girl (Ruth 


Browell, Palmerton, Pa.) was stricken with 
typhoid when baby was but two weeks 
old. Little Ruth was 
then put on Eskay’s 
mm Food. Her picture 
» Sa shows how well she 

». thrived on tt. 


Don't let your baby 
worry along on a food 
that is not agreeing 
with him. Start 
& him on Eskay’s. 


“Ask Your 


Doctor.” 















































ACL IOOO™ 


epee MEO 


INVALIDS 
or anyone with 
impaired diges- 
tion, Eskay’s 
makesahighly- 
nourishing, 
palatable and 
easily-digested 
food. Literature 
and sample free. 


TEN FEEDINGS FREE 


Smith, Kline & French Co., 429 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Gentlemen :—Please send me free 10 feedings of Eskay’s Food 
and your helpful book for mothers, ‘‘How to Care for the Baby.”’ 





Name. 
Street and Number__ 











City and State. 














ae WEAR Kleinert’s 
Opera Shape Dress 
Shield in my danc- 


ing dresses. 
‘¢For other kinds of 


dresses, I need other Opera 
shapes of Kleinert’s Shape 
Shields. 


®So I look at 


Dress Shields 
Chart 


‘¢TIt shows just the 
Kleinert’s Shield I need 
for each garment. 

**Do as I do. 

‘¢Consult Kleinert’s 
Dress Shields chart at 
the Notion Counter.”’ 











Send Us Your 


Old Carpets 


We Will Dye Them and Weave 


Velvety Kugs 


Totally different and far superior to any 
other rugs woven from old carpets. You 
_ choose the color and size of your new 
& rug. Plain, fancy or oriental patterns. 
4 Reversible, seamless, soft, bright and 
‘S durable — guaranteed to wear ten years. 

Money back if not satisfied. Every order 
completed within three days. Your old carpets are 
worth money; you can save half the cost of new rugs. 


Write for book of designs in colors, our liberal 
FREE freight payment offer and full information. 
Olson Rug Co., Dept. 119, 40 Laflin St., Chicago 
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SUMMER EMBROIDERY 

and dainty ideas for all kinds of needlework, are found in the 
Kaumagraph Annual. You cannot realize the beauty andcon- 
venience of a Kaumagraph design until you have used one. New 
book, shirtwaist design and alphabet sent for 15 cents. Agents 


wanted. Dept. C-4, Co., 209 W. 38th St., New York 
KAUMAGRAPH DESIGNS WON'T BREAK OFF. 











































THAN ANYTHING 
ELSE IN THE WORLD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 83) 


“No, dear girl, we can’t get away from it; 
no one in the world can. It isn’t meant that 
we should. The people who deceive them- 
selves into thinking they can are always bump- 
ing into it when they least expect to. Now 
listen. This is what really happened that 
night: In spite of your loyal struggle to resist 
everything but your work the longing that came 
to you was too much for you. For something 
was knocking, urging at your heart—the thing 
you thought you strangled. You came with 
me, hoping in the depths of your being for just 
what happened; no, don’t shrink; it’s true. 
You wanted it; you’ve said so once tonight 
and you can’t retract. Hush; listen! Irene, 
answer me!” He took her again by the shoul- 
ders. “How long do you intend to wait for the 
One Man?”’ 

“Until he comes.”’ 

“And if that means waiting forever?” 

“Tt won’t. When I reach my goal he will 
be there in the natural order of things. It is 
predestined.” ; 

“The goal then is first. But meantime what 
do you propose to do?”’ 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Youdo. Meantime, while you are waiting, 
are youany lessa woman? Can you alter your 
nature, your divine capacity for love, to suit 
this ambition? What happens to that hunger 
of yours which you admit ——”’ 

“Oh, please fs 

“But you must face it.” 

“Work,” she said resolutely, “will fill the 
need.” 

“Work!” His eyes probed hers ruthlessly 
for a long moment. 





T LAST he released her. ‘Oh, you bachelor 
women! You self-deceived, nerve-worn, 
struggling victims of a falseidea! Do youknow 
how far you’ve strayed from truth and Nature? 
You fling yourselves upon a barren ambition, 
starve the natural cravings of love and mother- 
hood, and ninety-nine in one hundred of you 
wither and die in your mistake without knowing 
the meaning of life.” She could scarcely credit 
her hearing. Wasit possible that all this had 
been wrapped up in the practical, prosperous 
personality of Dempsey Ford? ‘‘ Shall I tell you 
just what it means, Irene? It means that the 
modern woman is headed for her own doom; 
that in the very economy of Nature she must 
destroy herself. You denounce the men for 
delaying andignoring marriage. Whose fault is 
it? Doesn’t it take two to make that partner- 
ship? If the woman disdains to marry, what 
is left forthe man?” Then, as she sat smitten 
silent: ‘Shall I tell yousomething, Irene? It 
isn’t always the bachelor who wants the sweets 
without the responsibilities. That is precisely 
what you women i 

“Oh, but you can’t say that!”’ 

“Yes, but I can say it. The only difference 
is you haven’t the courage of your convictions. 
Look here. You came with me that night, by 
your own confession, because you wanted to 
be emotionally stirred. Yet you hadn’t the 
slightest intention of marriage; in fact your 
definite wish was to ward off that responsi- 
bility. Wait; let me finish. Yet so ingrained 
is the marriage idea in every good woman’s 
mind that, even though not meaning marriage 
yourself, you were furious at the mere sug- 
gestion that there might not be a serious pur- 
pose on my part. When you discovered my 
position ig 

“Oh, but why won’t you let me explain? 
I didn’t want emotion for mere emotion’s 
sake. It was an experiment, a test. I began 
to fear I was losing my capacity for romance, 
afraid I had crushed it.” 

“Afraid? I thought you wanted to kill it for 
the sake of your one aim.”’ 

“Yes—no. You don’t understand!”’ 








H,IRENE, it’s you who don’t understana. 

You women are a mass of inconsistencies— 
not able to oppose convention, yet too cowardly 
to assume the burdens of marriage.” 

“We're not cowardly! It isn’t that we shirk 
marriage. When the right man comes at 

““Of course. So we're back again to the 
ideal man and the point we started from. Was 
it for his sake you came with me that night? 
You were afraid when he should arrive that he 
would find you lacking in romantic feeling, and 
you wanted to put it tothe test. Your alarm, 
your emotion, was for him; Iwas the dummy.” 

“Don’t! You're horrid! You’ve purposely 
distorted - 

“Not a bit of it. I’ve put your own mind 
pictures before you so you can see them as they 
are. Look here, Irene. What do you mean by 
your ideal man? The man you have never met. 
The men you do meet are actual persons and 
live in the present. The ideal man is not an 
actual person, and he lives in the future. He 
stands forever bathed in the glow of that per- 
fect goal. And, Irene, he will always stand 
just there. Like tomorrow, you will never be 
able to capture him. Irene, don’t you know 
we often have to take the clay at hand and 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 85 
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& Ramsdell, Fifth Avenue chemists, should intro- 
duce the now famous Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 
Cold Cream to beautiful, discriminating women. 


the vogue of this perfect toilet preparation has been supreme. 
D & R Perfect Cold Cream has been and is an established 
favorite on the dressing tables of knowing women here and 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, 1913 
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EASTER SUNDAY, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Where Beauty Promenades 


Fifth Avenue is to beautiful women what the Rue 
de la Paix isto fashion. So it is fitting that, twenty- 
three years ago on this noted promenade, Daggett | 





abroad, because it never varies in its goodness and because it 


Twenty-three years is no trivial test. But from that day to this, 
preserves the highest type of skin beauty. Jars 35c, 50c, 85c, 


SAMPLE 
FREE 


Also booklet ‘‘4n Aid to 
Personal Beauty” (contain- 
ing massage lessons 
illustrated with life 
photographs)mailed 
free upon request. 


AUTO 


$1.50; tubes 10c, 25c, 50c. 




















you are getting the best 
cold cream in the store. 


When you insist upon | 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s — | 
( 
DAGGETT & | 
RAMSDELL 


Dept.6, 314 W. 14th St. 
NEW YORK 














Luncheon 
Time is 
Hormel-Time 


Time for cold sliced 
ham, forfried ham and 
eggs, for baked green 
peppers stuffed with diced 
? bacon—in short, it’s time for the 
many delicious dishes you can make with 
Hormel’s Dairy Brand Hams and Bacon—for 
any meal, any time. 
They will open up new possibilities in flavor and 
tenderness. Made, under government supervision, 
in this dairy section famous for milk-fed porkers. 
At your dealer’s or from us at the following prices: 
Dairy Brand Hams, 20c pound; Dairy Brand Bacon, 
30c pound; f.o.b. Austin. Send draftor money order. 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO., Austin, Minn. _|j 
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SALAD DRESSING 


A salad dressing made without 


good olive oil is about as satis- 
factory as an omelette 
made without eggs. 
The fine imported first pressing 
Olive Oil that goes into Yacht 
Club Salad Dressing is re- 
nowned for its pleasing bouquet 
and its unmatched nutlike flavor. 

Write for Free Recipe Book 
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LEA s. PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
The only Original Wor- 
cestershire Sauce is made 
by Lea & Perrins. 


No other relish perfectly sea- | 


sons so many dishes. 
Use a Teaspoonful on Roasts, Chops, 
Fish, Soups, Salads, Steaks, Gravies 
and all Chafing Dish Cooking. 

Sold by Grocers Everywhere. 
Car EE 














This StyieBook free sconesicns 
You Want This Valuable 


Booklet— 
WRITE for one TODAY 


It displays 300 designs of beautiful, 
artistic, inexpensive Arts & Crafts furniture, the 
handiwork of expert Dutch Craftsmen. 

This is the most appropriate furniture for the 
modern HOME, CLUB or HOTEL. 

Call on our Associate Distributor nearest you and see our 
Furniture—you will know it by OUR TRADE MARK— 
branded into every piece—our guarantee of excellency. 

A pair of small-sized, Hand-made, Decorated DUTCH 
WOODEN SHOES sent to you on receipt of 20c in stamps. 


CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY 











Grand Rapids, Mich. Dept. L. Holland, Mich. 
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 Bonbons P Chocolates 


When you open a box of 
ciylrs you always get the 
tempting fragrance of candy 
newly made. It is this fresh- 
ness plus e&4# quality that 
places the name of és 


first. No matter where you 


» 
@ 
buy <&47— every box con- 
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tains a guarantee— insuring 
satisfaction. 


SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


If you do not find one near you, write us. 


I! 


| Ailes 64 IRVING PLACE 
| “7% ~NEW YORK 


——_— 















Hiskeies & Edwards | 
Sterling Silver Inlaid | 
Quality | 


Has been in use over quarter of a 
century. Patterns have changed, 
but the blocks of sterling silver 
continue to be inlaid back of / 
bowl and handle before plating, - ; 
making the spoon or fork literally 


*‘ Solid Silver 
Where It Wears’’ 
Write for booklet No. D-128 of 


illustrations, suggestions and 
facts about silver. 


Sold by leading dealers. 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) ¢ Hie 
Bridgeport Connecticut ¢, 
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| Highest Quality 

| 32 Our Guarantee Zh 

Prove itat our Cost. Weassert that 

25c is the top limit for real value in any |} 

L, Powder; if any one knows how to make |) 
it, we do. * 

ie Buy, for 25c, a box of Freeman’s—use half, if it 4 
does not suit, or you don’t think it the equal of any ~; 

ur 50c or $1.00 Powder you ever used, return the balance ~ 


; to your dealer and get all your money back. 

As a special inducement to fest z¢, our purse puff 
H ' with one week's supply of Powder, will be sent if you 
Se | send us the gold seal inside the box and 10c for postage 
; and packing. The puff alone is worth 25c. Samples sent. 


) Freeman Perfume Co., Dept. 53, Cincinnati, oO. 
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THAN ANYTHING 
ELSE IN THE WORLD 


‘(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 







fashion it into the ideal? Somehow it strikes 
me that’s what clay is for.” 

‘“Why. are you preaching to me?’’ she de- 
manded. ‘‘Haven’t you sinned more than I? 
Haven’t you postponed marriage longer?” 

“*Ah, that’s just it! Isee my sin; that’s why 
I sha’n’t postpone marriage another week if 
the woman I want will have me. Look here, 
Irene’’—he seized her hands and in spite of 
her held them tightly in his—‘“‘let’s stop being 
a pair of bachelor fools; let’s face the facts. 
Here you are hungry for love and marriage, yet 
cheating yourself in pursuit of a fame which 
may or may not come. Understand me, I don’t 
disparage that aim. Many women are born 
for achievement in the outside world; let them 
go on, and success be with them; though, to 
my notion, with all the fame that can come 
to them they’ve chosen the lesser part. And 
here I am, a selfish bachelor, an incubus on 
the face of the earth. Both of us are that; 
don’t flinch; it’s so. Weare two evils, you and 
I. Let’s do away with them by getting married. 
Let’s ——”’ 

“You're wild, you’re frantic. It’s out of the 
question.”” With all her effort she could not 
free her hands from his. Her breath was 
tumultuous, her cheeks ablaze. ‘It’s an insult 
to the very name of marriage. Anything that 





started as this started—a mere adventure ——” 
“Adventure? With you perhaps; not with 
me. Oh, dearest tg 


“‘Love!”’ she scoffed, and resisted his arms. 
““What do you know of love, you who have 
played at it so long?”’ 

‘‘T haven’t trifled; my friendships have been 
wholesome, innocent. True I waited for mar- 
riage; if I hadn’t how could I have been 
free—for you?” 


HE would not look at him, though her 
breathing was still tempestuous. ‘‘ You 
don’t know one emotion from another.” 

““What do you mean?” 

“‘T mean”’—and her eyes shone like twin 
flames in the dusk—‘“‘ that love should be high 
and wonderful, setting the mind and the 
soul on fire. Do you suppose I would accept 
anything less?” 

**Do you suppose I would?” His answer was 
lightning swift. 

“But you are a man and men aren’t sup- 
posed ds 

““Who says so?”’ The thing in his voice was 
not anger, but it was as fierce as anger. ‘‘ Don’t 
you suppose we want it too—that higher love? 
There isn’t a man who deserves the name who 
doesn’t hunger in his heart for that very soul 
thrill you women want. Did it ever occur to 
you that men may be as disappointed in their 
failure to find it as so many of you women are?”’ 

“Do you mean it?” Her eyes probed his, 
reading the revelation. 

“Can you doubt it, dear?” 

She sat silent from the sweet shock of it, 
turning her face from the look in his as one who 
cannot bear a sudden glory. Outside the rain 
dripped softly, and from its frame of autumn 
leaves an electric lamp blossomed like some 
fairy flower. The whole scene flashed in that 
moment into a Heavenly purity. 

“*Then’”’—and her voice quivered—‘“‘you 
really want—the highest thing?” 

“‘T want, Irene, what every man wants when 
he wakes up toit. I want the purest, greatest 
love possible to human beings; I want a wife, 
and a home, and—children. Children! I long 
for them, Irene. Do you?” With one impulse 
she swayed to him, and his arms reached. ‘“‘My 
darling, my own girl! Now may I kiss your 
lips?” After a long moment: ‘‘Irene?” so 
softly no one but she could have heard. 

*“What is it?”’ 

“*T wonder if I should tell you?” 

“What?” 

‘“My confession; forI, too, have a confession 
to make.” 

“‘T haven’t the faintest idea.”’ 


pe EAREST, I planned it all. Surely you 

don’t believe I meant it when I said I 
was not serious that night? Why, dear, it was 
only a ruse, my way of showing you to yourself, 
making you see, just as you do see at last, the 
folly of your position.” 

‘‘¥ou mean to say that you loved me then?”’ 

“‘T-loved you the first moment I saw you 
that time at Mrs. Melville’s—loved you and 
determined to win you. It was meeting you, 
dear; that converted me; but what was I to do 
when you persistently kept me off? And so— 
my scheme. I knew it would be worse than 
useless to propose formally to a girl like you, 
with your eyes set upon a goal; that unless 
I could appeal straight to your womanhood I 
was vanquished from the start. And so ae 

‘“*Then you really meant all of it from the 
beginning?” 

“*Of course.” 

“Then why Oh, how cruel of you to 
let me think—to let me suffer that humilia- 
tion!” But the next instant she was clinging 
to him, her breath warm on his neck. ‘Oh, 
I’m so—glad! I’d rather have it than anything 
else in the world.” 

























A miss of Spotless Town you see 
Who misses no economy. 
Her ways are shy; her way is shined; 
Her pans as fine as you will find; 

Her cleanser’s quick but weareth slow— 


She banks upon 











But, even if you use them freely, 


If you want to know whether a 
cleaner is economical, figure out scraping with strong, harsh materials 
what it costs you per week. cannot give your tins the delightful 

mirror-like glitter that you get with 


ever mind th t kage— 4 : 
N e€ Cost per package Sapolio. 


some packages use up very quickly. 

Rub a damp cloth on a cake of Sapolio. 
You then have a quick, economical cleaner 
for tin-ware, enamel-ware, kitchen knives 
and forks, pots and kettles, dishes, wood- 
work and marble. 


As Sapolio works without waste, 
a cake lasts a surprisingly long time. 


Its cost per week, you will find, is 


very low indeed. Our Spotless Town booklet tells more 


about Sapolio and more about Spotless 


Sapolio’s rich suds help to give 
P P g Town. Write for it. Sent free. 


Sapolio its remarkable cleaning 

powers. 

Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company 
Sole Manufacturers 


New York City 


Wasteful cleaners that give poor 
suds simply scrape off the dirt. 












This is the grocer of Spotless Town. 
He hears your wants and notes them down. 
He gives you credit for being wise 

And charges you to use your eyes. 

The names upon the labels show 

He deals in real 
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The Genuine has this 
Label and is 


Guaranteed 


There can be 
no doubt 


about the genuine 
“Porosknit.” It has to 
be rnight— made nght—fit, look, feel 
and wear right — because we guarantee 
your money back if you are not satisfied. 
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The Chalmers Guarantee applies 
at any time — there’s no limit given. 
Do not be misled by imitations. 
Genuine “ Porosknit” is light, cool, com- 
fortable, durable, soft, absorbent, ventilated, 
elastic, shape-retaining and perfect fitting. 
“Porosknit” Union Suits have closed 
‘ crotch; no bulging flaps; no gaping 
i . between buttons; stay buttoned, too. 
rm 


Try a Union Suit 
$100 50c 


\ For Men For Boys 
IE u ¢ % Wes i x Any Style Shirt 
(ganar alae ably ‘ ‘ For 50 and Drawers 25 for 
palmers Guarantee [2 Mn DUC Heme SOC ion 


ek eat Men’s Mercerized ‘“Porosknit” (looks like 
silk) $1.00 garment; $2.00 Union Suit. 
Write for Illustrated Style Booklet showing 
13 styles “Porosknit’ garments. 


Handled by Good Dealers Everywhere 





Any length sleeve 
and leg, including 
¥%, length leg 











CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 


15 Washington Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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Fragrant as a rose 


When you open a jar of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream the Jacque Rose 
fragrance rises as dainty and fresh as 
from a real rose blossom. 

This inviting perfume is only one of 
the several distinctive features which 
make Vanishing Cream so much more 
delightful than other preparations. 


Another charming feature of 
Vanishing Cream is the ease and 
rapidity with which it is absorbed by 
the skin. It may be applied freely 
at any time without injury to gloves, 
veil or clothing. 


Used before exposure to cold or 
wind, you will find Vanishing Cream 
the most wonderfully effective pre- 
ventative against chaps, dryness and 
irritation, that youeverimagined. Try 
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Ponds Extract @mpany’s he 


VANISHING CREAM | 


for yourself. We will gladly send a 
little tube upon request, or a tube suf- 
ficient for two weeks’ use upon receipt 
of four cents in stamps. 


POND’S EXTRACT—“The Stand- 
ard for 60 Years” soothes and cools in 
emergency, particularly for those every-day 
injuries such as cuts, bruises, burns, etc. 


Trial bottle mailed for 4 
cents in stamps to cover 
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Pond’s Extract Co. 
Dept. 5 

131 Hudson St. 

NewYork City 
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See The Hull Button 
Before You Buy An Umbrella 


Don’t be misled by an imitation detach- 
able handle. As an assurance of quality, 
insist on seeing the Hull Button on the 
next umbrella you buy. 


Hull Umbrellas 


with all the Hull advantages can be had 
from $1.00 up. Asa matter of conven- 
ience for you, we have trade-marked 
these six popular styles: 
Handles Plain Fancy 
The Premier Hull . $1.00 $1.50 
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The Royal Hull . . 1.50 2.00 
The Superior Hull . 2.00 2.50 
The Imperial Hull . 2.50 3-50 
The Sterling Hull . 3.50 5.00 
The Peerless Hull .~. 5.00 7-50 


If your dealer has not a Hull, we will, on request,advise 
you of a dealer near you, or supply you direct. 











HULL BROTHERS UMBRELLA CO., Toledo, Ohio 
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Imported embroidered 
Robes and Waists 


SOLD DIRECT TO YOU 

OR very little more than 

you pay for ready-made 
clothes, you can wear exqui- 
site, imported, richly embroid- 
ered dresses, made in any style 
you prefer. These dress pat- 
terns are embroidered in our 
own workrooms in Switzer- 
land, where labor is cheap, im- 
ported by us and sold direct 
to you, making them within 
the reach of everyone. 

All are unmade—ample mate- 
rial to make up in any style. 
Prices range from $5.95, 
$6.50, $7.50 up to $95. 
Send for samples and catalog showing 
dozens of unusually effective, showy 
designs in all the newest colorings on 
the most fashionable materials (linen, 
batiste, marquisette, crépe and the 
latest silks and nets). Also a large 
variety of beautiful embroidered 


WAN NOM MOO 





waists, children and baby dresses. 
Write for catalog today 
SCHWEIZER & COMPANY 

| Dept. A-470 Fourth Ave., New York 


Elaborately em- 
broidered linen 
robe. One of our 
very fine patterns, 








THE “JUST-FOR-THE- 
FUN-OF-IT” GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


children, and all the children loved her in 
return; the whole experiment appeared to fill 
every one concerned with a kind of bubbling 
enjoyment. 

Eloise, waiting for her daughter’s return to 
help in the innumerable civic duties that needed 
her, tried not to feel lonely. She tried not to 
know that between her and Ellen, despite a 
score of energetic and devoted years on her 
part, there yawned a chasm. She tried to ap- 
prove of Ellen and of the joyous young men 
who paid her court. She tried to be glad when 
Ellen became joyously in love with one of them 
and promised heedlessly, rapturously, to wed 
him. She tried not to follow Ellen about with 
wistful eyes. She tried not to go off hurt into 
other rooms while Theodore and the girl joked 
about it all. She tried not to mourn over little, 
outgrown clothes of Ellen’s, her abandoned 
outworn hopes for the girl, or to feel wet-eyed 
over the outlived toys that must be looked 
over before the final parting came. 


LLEN found her so, not mourning and not 

being wet-eyed, up in the playroom bend- 
ing over a family of seven one-eyed, dewigged, 
disarmed, denuded dolls, one afternoon, and 
flung herself on the floor beside Eloise. 

““My dear old babies!” she said, one arm 
about her mother, one hand softly patting 
the cripples, her cheeks softly reddening 
meanwhile. Then, with a wet upward flash 
of her eyes, she suddenly put her face down 
on her mother’s lap and began to cry. It 
was so like her that the tenderness of Eloise’s 
embrace was almost mechanical. Bit by bit 
the girl whispered out all that was causing 
her tears. She was crying from happiness 
because— because 

“Oh, Mother!”’ She looked up crimson 
and dewy. ‘‘Do you think, perhaps, I may 
have real children all my own to love and— 
and fuss over, as Grandmother used to over 
you?” 

Eloise looked at her blankly. This from 
Ellen, into whose hands she had put at the 
proper time the frankest utterances procurable 
concerning every possible human function and 
duty! 

“Why, my dear,” she said, eying Ellen wist- 
fully as from afar off, ‘“‘every right-minded 
woman hopes for children. I hope you may 
have them. But you know, dear, there are 
many anxieties and duties connected with 
motherhood. It is not a game nor—nor a joke. 
And there are other duties to yourself and your 
friends and your community that you must 
not forget.” 





HEN Ellen all unconsciously stabbed her 

to the heart. ‘‘Oh, duties!” she cried out, 
jumping up and doing an outrageous pirouette. 
“T don’t want to be that kind of mother. I 
never want to think duty, breathe, hint, look 
responsibility at my child. Ijust want to love, 
darling Mother—and the fun of doing things 
together!” id 

She was down beside Eloise, again laugh- 
ing, crying, burying her face in her mother’s 
bosom, strangling her with the old-time Ellenic 
embraces. 

Eloise, her arms about the girl, her cheek on 
her soft brown hair, was looking out, wistful, 
sad-eyed, feeling herself somehow stranded on 
the edge of things while this current of hope 
and confidence swept past her. ‘‘ Dear Bunny! 
Dear little Bunny!” she whispered with the 
tenderest passion she had ever felt for Ellen. 
What would come to Ellen and Ellen’s hopes 
in the next score of years? Wistful, unspeak- 
ing, Eloise could only look back at herself, at 
her wistful mother, forward at Ellen and at the 
children who were never to know anything but 
love and the twinkle of their mother’s eyes. 
“Oh,” wished Eloise, her heart knowing then 
the ultimate pang of motherhood, ‘‘to spare 
you the next years!” 

‘Dear Bunny,” she whispered again. 

Ellen’s arm tightened about her neck. ‘‘ Dear 
Honey!” she looked up, half in tears, wholly 
laughing. ‘‘We made that same rime a long 
time ago; don’t you remember?”’ 

Then, because in her mother’s eyes she saw 
the wistfulness of a past generation, Ellen’s 
laugh died, and she lay, her head on Eloise’s 
bosom, softly patting her mother’s hand. 
‘“Poor Mother!” she was thinking. Then 
aloud, quite soberly, her voice reflecting a hint 
of new responsibilities: ‘‘You know, Mother, 
I shall always take care of you and Father. 
So many girls seem to float off from home, 
leaving father and mother—especiallymother— 
standing on the bank looking so wistful. I 
don’t mean to do that.”’? She looked up again 
to see whether the strange-expression had died 
out of her mother’s gaze. 


UT Eloise, her hands lying limply in her 

lap, the droop of her fine shoulders showing 
a relaxed suggestion that something had been 
too much for their capable strength, had shut 
her eyes. Behind their smarting lids she, who 
had always fronted emergencies and advanced 
upon struggle, seemed to await in the dark 
some inevitable doom. 

As she waited the doom sounded in Ellen’s 
tender voice, and her tired eyelids felt the 
brush of Ellen’s warm lips, lightly kissing them 
as the girl pronounced: 

“You know, dear’’—kiss—‘‘it will be such 
fun’’—kiss —‘‘never to let you be that kind 
of mother!” 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, 1913 
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STEINWAY 


The name “Steinway” on a piano means to 
the world of music lovers and masters what 
other famous names mean on masterpieces in 
literature and art. 
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STEINWAY & SONS 


Steinway Hall 
107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 
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Never has the clinging style of woman’s dress demanded 
such glove-like, perfect figure-making corsets as today. 
Never will the absence of such corsets show itself so 
plainly as with the new soft dress materials of spring. 
Never has the necessity for THOMSON’S 


“GLOVE-FITTING’ 


CORSETS been so insistent as now, and never has 
the demand for these famous corsets been greater. 


These first American-made corsets have ever led 
in popularity — have been first since the first. 


At all Dealers—$1 to $5 














GEORGE C. 
New York 


BATCHELLER & COMPANY 


Chicago San Francisco 











Built to Protect Baby 
Sold to Protect You 


Consider the baby when you buy a baby carriage and 
you will select the Sidway Guaranteed. The adjustable 
spring that gives real protection to baby’s delicate spine, 
the high safety sides, the hood adjustable to any position, 
the roomy interior, make this the best carriage built. The 


e e 
$ Ladway Unqualified Two-Year 
GUARANTEED, GUARANTEE 
makes it the safest carriage to buy. 

This guarantee is made possible only by the use of a higher qual- 
ity of materials than were heretofore manufactured for baby car- 
riages. For example, the manufactured leather we use is a 
special quality of Fabrikoid made for us by the E. I. Du Pont de 

emours Powder Co., sole makers of Fabrikoid, and bears 
their own as well as our two-year guarantee. We also use 
real rubber, instead of composition tires. Let us explain 
all the reasons why the Sidway is the only fully guaran- 
teed Baby Carriage. 
Write for name of local dealer and receive free a book- 
let showing the carriages in colors, and containing 
hints for the young mother, chart to watch baby’s 
health by its weight, etc. 
Local Dealers: Write for trade proposition on the 
first line of carriages that assures your profit by 
eliminating ‘‘ come-backs.”’ 


SIDWAY MERCANTILE CO. 
1020 14th Street Elkhart, Indiana 






















All Sidway Guaranteed Carriages may be compactly folded. 
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Men and women who ap- 
preciate quality and distinctive 


richness wear 


KH? Callum 
Silk Hosiery 


They find it the most trust- 
worthy silk hose manufactured 
today. Made in colors to match 
any sample. Matched mending 
silk with every pair. 


Ask Your Dealer for 


Women’s Hose—No. 113 black, No. 
153 in all colors, pure thread all silk hose, 
medium weight, extra-fine weave, deep silk 
garter welt. 


& 
Men’s Half Hose—No. 326 in black 
and colors, pure thread silk half hose, heavy 
weight, lisle inner-lined sole, heel and toe. : 

All styles upwards from $1. At the sg 
best dealers everywhere. Write for dainty - 
> 
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booklet, “Through My Lady’s Ring.” 


McCallum Hosiery Company 


Northampton Massachusetts 


Fulton 
Folding Go-Carts 


and Baby Carriages 
























“The World’s : Absolutely 
Standard’”’ \ Guaranteed 
To Give 
Satisfactory 
Service 


An unequalled 
guarantee that 
means some- 
thing. Large, 
Roomy,Hand- 
some and Styl- 
ish. Folds into 
Small, Compact 
Space, or Opens 
in one Motion. 
Popular 
Prices. 


Best for 
and Baby’s Comfort 


Write tonight for new FREE Illustrated Catalog and 
name of our Exclusive dealer near you. 


FULTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
| 552 Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. 

































Send a 2c stamp for six samples of 
Lustrite manicure specialties. Write 
today for our 


FREE BOOKLET 
WELL KEPT NAILS 


Lustrite Nail Enamel is the most 
brilliant rapid and lasting polish; 
used with or without buffer. 
Sold everywhere. Used by 90% 
of professional manicurists. 
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INVITATIONS 
100 for $3.50 

; Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 

i atest styles, best queley. prepaid anywhere. Mon 


ogram 
Stationery. 100 Visi Cards, 50c. Write for samples. 
ESTABROOK ist Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 




















DANGER ROCKS IN 
MARRIED LIFE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


sleeping princess, happy, a smile on her face; 
back of her a lovely castle, which she didn’t see; 
in front of her a charming prince, whom she 
didn’t know; breathing in the delicious air of 
fairyland and unconscious of the delights of 
living and loving, suddenly awakened to find 
the land barren, the lover blind and ignorant of 
her presence, love withdrawn and life holding 
her as inavise. And still I prayed, and prayed. 
I believed that a God who could make the 
fairyland and awaken my consciousness could 
bring back Don’s sight. Yes, that is what I 
prayed for. Either to know that I was wrong 
or that Don might be converted. 


HEN I saw a great light and it came out of 

a great darkness. The darkness began with 
a vague shadowy dusk. Wherever I went there 
was a murkiness in the social atmosphere, 
almost as if whispering had suddenly ceased 
or the air had become charged with unspoken 
thought. Then something new, something I 
only sensed and couldn’t identify, entered into 
my relations with Don. It was as though the 
tie that held him was slowly rotting, turning to 
decay inmy hands. And still I never suspected 
what it meant. The knowledge came in one 
great blow. 

A friend brought me a photograph she had 
seen dropped in the hotel corridor by another 
friend, notoriously the most beautiful woman 
in Carlton—a widow. Of course she began 
with hems and haws, and “Feeling it to be my 
duty,” and ‘‘I don’t know how to begin,” and 
“T feel that you ought to know.” But some- 
thing bigger and better than that woman 
warned me. She handed me the photograph. 
Don’s smiling face looked up at me. I turned 
it quickly away. And there, on the back, was 
written in the dashing letters I knew so well: 
“*To the loveliest lady in the world.” 

I have no idea how long I sat there. I have 
no idea how I looked or what the friend thought. 
It was as if thought, motion, will, had moved 
outside of me. But presently I managed to 
nod my head and motion the friend to go. 

Still thought was inhibited. I got up and 
put the picture away and went about my tasks. 
Then in the middle of one of them—putting 
away the boy’s clean suits, it was—the tears 
rolled down my cheeks. But I went on work- 
ing. Someway I didn’t dare to stop. I didn’t 
dare to give way to my grief. For it was grief I 
felt. The pity of it, oh, the pity of it, hurt me 
through and through! I worked feverishly all 
day. I was fleeing from realization. 

At six o’clock there came a telegram from Don, 
who was out ontheroad: ‘‘Homeat midnight.” 
And suddenly, without warning, it came upon 
me. Anger swept me first, such anger as I 
hadn’t known a woman ever felt; then resent- 
ment; and then at last, black, black despair. 
When I could bear it no longer I threw myself 
beside my bed. ‘‘ Help me, help! I don’t know 
how! I don’t know what! Only help! Show 
me the way—the way!” I said it over and 
over until at last my mind began to work again. 
I remembered that Donald was coming and 
that I must have some plan. I had something 
to do—something. 

I took the photograph from the dresser as if 
it might help me to think. He smiled up at me 
again, the same old, confident smile, the same 
don’t-care smile, the same winning appeal to 
my heart, the heart that was breaking so. 


DIDN’T hear Don’s carriage. He wasinthe 

room before I knew he had come. He saw me 
and stopped. I handed him the photograph 
and leaned against the bed. AgainI felt myself 
possessed by something bigger than myself. 
Pain, fear, anger were all gone. 

“Well?” Don demanded quickly. 
what of it?” 

I sat down on the edge of the bed and told 
him all I knew. It wasn’t much. But it made 
me understand much more. 

“IT suppose that you want a divorce,” he 
said. ‘Well, it’s all right with me. I thought 
it would have to come.” 

“No, Don, I don’t care for a divorce,” I 
found myself answering him. 

“But why not? You’re entitled to it. Look 
here, Delsie,’’ he went on, ‘“‘you ought to know 
the truth. I adore her. You ought to get 
the divorce.” 

I sat there, huddled against the bedpost. He 
had jumped up at the avowal of his love and 
paced up and down the room, twisting his fin- 
gers, moistening his lips and swallowing hard. 
As I looked on at his passion my heart gave its 
last wrench and something new was born in 
me, something I can’t name because it so tran- 
scends what we know as love. It gave me an 
insight into his heart, a vision of what his soul 
was meant to be, a yearning over him such as a 
mother feels for her babe—no, asa shepherd has 
for his sheep. 

‘No, Don, I shall not get a divorce. 
forget. I love you.” 

“But, Delsie, I’ve just told you that I can’t 
love you. Don’t you understand I’m sorry, 
but I love her too much? And I’m not re- 
sponsible. I can’t helpit.” He groaned aloud. 
“*Tf you only knew how she possesses me. She 
absorbs me. Every one knowsit. AndI don’t 
care.” He brushed his hand across his fore- 
head. I saw that he was thinking of her. Then 
he looked back at me, frowned, and remem- 
bered. ‘‘Iam sorry, Delsie, honest Iam. But 
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Ostrich Plume*17 
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making, always commanding attention. 
Black, white, natural or any solid colors. 
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Order at once a Cawston Ostrich Plume. 
Cawston Ostrich Farm at the nearest address to you. Meanw 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


P. O. Box 5, South Pasadena, Cal, 
Dept. 5, 108 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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HIS new French hat is trimmed with the Number 17 Cawston Special 
Ostrich Plume, now offered for the first time, at $3.75. Itis 17 inches long, 
brilliant and lustrous, full and fluffy, with a heavy head. White, black, natural 
or any solid color. Order now, stating color desired. 
You can buy at this price because our increased facilities have cut down our 
cost of production. Seize the opportunity to get this Cawston Special Plume. 
The Cawston Superior Plume is a standard plume of quality because of its rich, distinctive beauty. No. 030, 13 
, $5.00; No.070, |7 inches, $7.00 ; No. 090, 19 inches, $9.50. 

her Cawston Superiors up to $25.00 in black, white, natural or any solid colors. Shaded colors, 50c extra. 
The Cawston Suprema Ostrich Plume is selected from our cho 


No. 615, 16 inches long, 
Shaded cules, 50c extra, 


Paris Says “ Use Ostrich Plumes Lavishly.”’ 
Cawston Plumes will make you look your best because of their soft individual grace. They 
will give the special fashion touch to your new or old hat. : : 
complete ostrich farm and a year’s guarantee against defects of workmanship or material. 
Let Us Make Your Old Plumes New Ones 
Your old feathers are valuable when our experts take them in hand. We re-dye, re-curl or 
re-make them or perhaps combine them with new stock or convert them into one of the new, 
smart, upright effects. Send us your old plumes and we will write you what repairs we advise and 
We pay return charges whether we do work on them or not, 
Send for the Cawston Fashion Portfolio 
showing six of the latest Parisian hats trimmed with Cawston Plumes and feather novelties. 
illustrates Cawston Plumes, also collarettes, etc. We are holding one for you. With this Port- 
folio you can easily trim your own hat, just like these smart French models, using Cawston Plumes. 
Send draft, post office or express money order to 
File, write for the Fashion Portfolio. 


luction — an artistic triumph in plume 
$12.00; No. 815, 18 inches long, $15.00. 
Other Cawston Supremas up to $25.00. 


Cawston Plumes are backed by a 
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Dept. 5, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 
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BATES SEERSUCKER GINGHAM 


You'll take pride in yoursummer dressesif 
theyare made of Bates Seersucker Gingham. 


In service, design and color, you'll find 
nothing better among the most expensive 
imported goods. This spring there is a 
handsome variety of new dainty stripes, 
rich plaid effects, smart checks and plain 
ginghams in all desirable colors. 


Our “ Nurses’ Stripe” is the recognized 
standard fabric for nurses’ uniforms in 
hospitals all over the country. 


Ask for Bates Seersucker Gingham by 
name. It’s protection against substitutes 
and insures your getting a fabric that will 
repay you many times for the trouble and 
expense of making. 


Bates Crown Bed Spreads are made 
to fit every possible requirement of taste 
and for every purse. Whatever style, pat- 
tern, or quality of spread you want you'll 
find in the large assortment of this line. 


They come in sizes to fit all beds, in white crochet 
and white satin effects, with plain hemmed, fringed, 
and scalloped edges, also with corners cut. We 
also make them in white satin effects with floral 
designs in natural colors, 

Ask for Bates Crown Crochet Spreads 
Bates Crown Satin Spreads 

Bates Crown Colored Satin Spreads 
Bates Crown Floral Satin Spreads 


Bates Colored Table Damasks come in a 
variety of red and white, red and green, and yellow 
and white patterns. Nowadays you will not find 
their match in weight or finish in any domestic fabric. 


BLISS, FABYAN & CO. 


Dept. T 72 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 










































The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, 1913 















































































































Violet 


Mac Millan 
| Be Fair to Your * 
Pi “ Face Sample 


‘and your face will always || 


; 


| be fair. Bring out your beauty now 
hidden under waste matter which soap and 
water will not remove. Women of refine- 
ment, society leaders and stage beauties 
know that the right way to do this is to 


Use ‘‘Sempre’’ 


A dainty, fragrant little cake 
most convenient for direct application. 
Simply rub it on, then rub it off —and the 
pleasing result will amaze you. 


Sempre Giovine 


Pronounced **Sem-pray Fo-ve-nay”’ — meaning 
“Always Young” 

An exquisite blend of purest 
oils, that reaches down deep, absorbs and 
removes all the dust, dirt, impurities 
and waste matter; opens the clogged pores 
permitting them to ‘‘breathe’’; and pro- 
motes healthy circulation. Thereby Keep- 
ing the Skin Young, revealing its natural 
beauty —the soft, smooth, velvety tone and 
tint of youth. 


Be fair to your face and try “‘Sempre” 
today. At your dealer’s 50c, or send us 
his name and receive generous 


FREE SAMPLE 


Marietta 
Stanley Co. 
48 Turner Ave. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Winrar 
MAKE A 3 IN ONE 
DUSTING CLOTH 


The cleanest, cheapest, 
most sanitary Dusting 
/ Cloth onearth. 3-in-One | 
collects all the dust on 
the cloth and never leaves 
a single mark on any- 
thing. Make it this way: 
Sprinkle a little 3-in-One 
on cheese-cloth. Let that 
cloth stand a little while 
so the oil can permeate 
f~ all portions of the 
cloth. Then, fora 
7 fewpennies,you 
Ht have a better 
Dusting Cloh.44y 
than any you y’ 
can buy for 
25c to $1.00— 
because 3-in-One is the one perfect, grease and 
it Dusting Oil. 
R 


E Write us today for a generous 
sample, enough to make your 
Dustless 3-in-One Dusting Cloth, free. 
3-in-One is sold in all good stores in3 size bottles: 
10c (1 0z.), 25c (3 oz.) and 50c (8 oz., 4% pint). Also 
3% ozs. in new patented Handy Oil Can, 25c. Library 
Slip with each bottle. 


3-IN-CONE OIL COMPANY 
42 CVF Broadway New York City 
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Tt 
F you are wt \ HH to build 
planning or remodel, 
you need our 100 Page Book, “‘Modern Bath- 
rooms,” which we will be glad to send FREE 
for 6 cents postage. It illustrates many com- 
plete bathroom interiors ranging in prices from 
$78 to $600; gives detailed costs and floor 
plans; shows equipment for the modern kitchen 
and laundry; suggests decorations, etc.—and, in 
fact, isa complete andauthoritative guide to the 
requirements of a sanitary and beautiful home. 

Write for it today 
STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO., Dept. K, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














100 Engraved Announcements §5.40. 
Invitations $6.75, 2envelopes foreach. 
Each add'l2%c. 100 engraved calling 
cards, $1. Write for samples and cor- 


rectforms. Royal Engraving Co. ,814 Walnut, Phila. ,Pa. 








DANGER ROCKS IN 
MARRIED LIFE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87) 


when a thing like this gets hold of a man’’—he 
took a deep, long breath— ‘‘ You must get the 
divorce. It’s the only fair thing to you.”’ 

I shook my head. “It’s all right about me, 
Don. I sha’n’t get the divorce—not when you 
need me like this.” 

He wheeled about to face me. “Need you?” 
I knew then how he wanted the divorce. 

““Yes, I think so, as you never needed me 
before. You will need some one to love and 
cherish you. She doesn’t. She couldn’t. There 
will be—never mind. You need me. That’s 
enough.”’ 

I stood in front of him. ‘Beas frank with 
me as youcan, Don. I shall not ask for much. 
Only let me love you and—be friends.” I held 
out my hand. He looked at it queerly. Then 
he shook it gently. 

“IT suppose you’re a good woman, Delsie, a 
good woman, but I can’t understand i 

““Don’t try. We’ve got the boy to con- 
sider, youknow. Don’t think of me at all, ex- 
cept as his mother. That will be easy. Only 
remember that I shall—shall always be near.”’ 

I slept beside my boy that night. And oh, 
for long afterward! Did I write ‘‘slept’”’? I 
should have said ‘‘prayed.”” Many a dawn 
found me beside him, my hand on his, murmur- 
ing almost unconsciously: ‘‘The way, dear 
Lord, the way.” Somehow I never doubted 
that strength would be given me to tread it if 
only I could find the way. 





OON after that another promotion took us 
away from Carlton. Iwas notsorry. There 
are always those who want to press their hands 
in the nail prints and touch the bleeding side. 
Our new home, Walo, wasasmall place. Don 
was on the road most of the time. The boy 
was in school. There was nothing I could do 
but wait. Sometimes I have thought that the 
most dreadful word in the English language is 
“‘waiting.” It compasses all that is desolate 
and lonely and is girded about with fear. Yet 
if one knows what she is waiting for, if the 
heart is fixed on its desire and there is a lamp 
of faith to bear her company, the waiting 
may be as the growing season is to the grain: 
seedtime behind, harvest ahead. 

I waited, but not in idleness. There was a 
little struggling church in Walo. I gave it my 
best efforts. And there I learned how to help 
people, how to organize, how to lead. I studied. 
I developed that little streak of histrionic abil- 
ity I had discovered at our club party. And, 
of course, I prayed. 

Don never spoke to me of his heartache, his 
disillusionment, his purgatory. But love tells 
us more, we women, than the cleverest detective 
in the world. I knew when she told him she 
was to be married. I knew what his long trips 
on the private car meant. I knew who it was 
who consoled him. I knew when he had tired 
of consolation. I knew the long period of self- 
loathing that followed. I knew when he lost 
his desire for freedom. I knew when he first 
cast surreptitious glances at me, wondering at 
my calm, my poise. I knew when he ceased to 
be provoked at my narrowness. 


E HAD moved to Houston. Don had been 

made General Passenger Agent. We had 
a beautiful house, but Don was seldom there and 
never entertained at home. SoI was surprised 
when he told me that he wished to have the 
president of the road and a friend to dine. 
However, I did not tell him so. I gave them 
the best dinner our old negro cook could get up. 
I had always been popular socially, though 
Don had never noticed it. And after dinner I 
made the men have a good time, not through 
aping their ways, but by being myself. I gave 
them some imitations I had worked up in my 
elocution class. I sang some old songs in a 
new manner. I told them about my Sunday- 
school class. There were seventy-five girls in 
it. They met at my house one evening each 
week. I told the men all I had done and all I 
was going to do for those girls. I explained the 
class dower chest, how the girls brought all 
their ‘‘ young men” to see me, and how I had 
promised to give each girl her wedding when 
the time came, and I told about the house- 
keeping class the girl must join afterward. All 
this interested the men. And it interested Don 
too. How funny it must have been for him to 
discover this stranger lady at his very own 
table. The guests never knew that their host 
was a greater stranger than they. 

When Colonel M bade me good-night 
he thanked me much more enthusiastically 
than necessary for a ‘‘rare night.” ‘‘And I 
mean just that, a rare night. In this day of 
make-believes one appreciates individuality.” 

After that Don brought me more dinner 
guests. And he never missed the wine. 

Shortly afterward he came to me one even- 
ing as I sat at my desk making out invitations 
for one of the Sunday-school class parties. ‘‘If 
you don’t mind, Delsie, I'd like to give so much 
a month to your class work.” 

“But I already give a certain part of our 
income to it. I have plenty and to spare, you 
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Bedell Fashion Book FREE & 


Bigger, brighter and better than ever. If you have not 
seen the Famous Bedell Catalog of all the New York 
Fashions you have missed the best book of the season. 
Write for it to-day and see all the beautiful new styles 
shown in the fa- 
mous Bedell retail 
stores and sold to 
the Bedell mail 
order patronsat the 
same low prices. 




































You can have all 
the advantage of 
a shopping tour 














to NewYorkCity | 
by ordering 

Mth Steeiont | through theFa- 

fifih Aveue | mous Bedell 


a 


ees 1 Style Book 
oN which bringsall 
- the New York 

Styles to your door. Send for this catalog to-day 
and see how you can dress in the latest New York 
Style and save money. 


Special Bargain $398 


Novelty Ratiné Dress 


Exactly like picture. Delivered Free. Warranted Washable 


Dress L-32—A smart new summer frock for street or indoor 
wear is offered you here at a very special introductory price. 
The entire season’s showing of smart styles brought forth 
nothing quite so winsome and pretty as the altogether 
lovely little frock chosen for the advertising leader of the 
Famous House of Bedell. The novelty striped Ratiné 
fromwhich it is made isdecidedly thefabricof the hour, 
and the style is incomparable. The vestee is of plain 
white, set off effectively by graduated folds of contrast- ¥ 
ing color and trimming buttons of same. The stylish 
round collar, uniquely shaped cuff and belt are of this 
contrasting material, and the hand-made loops and 
buttons are of thesame, giving style and character to 
the entire model. The skirt is beautifully designed, the 
joining in the center front being prettily piped with the 
contrasting color and cut with graceful scallops from 
flounce depth, a large ornamental button finishing 
each point. French panel inthe back. The material 
is the stylish new Ratinéwithwhite ground and narrow 
stripes of light blue, pinkor lavender,withthe contrast- 
ing trimming matching the stripe. Sizes 14 and 16 

and 18 year misses and ladies’ sizes from 32 to 44. 
Order this lovely dress and avail yourself $3. 98 






































of a wonderful bargain offering. Price 
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Let us Clothe Your Baby | 


We make and sell every baby need from 
birthto3 years. Complete Outfits aspe- 
cialty. Lowest prices. Goods delivered 
free. Catalog sent free in plain envelope. 


Stuart Baby Shop 


©) 145-A East 34th St., New York City 


IRON WITH EASE 


No more backache, head- 
ache or tired feet. No 
more walking to and from 
. a hot stove. No fuss or 
bother. Ironing drudgery is 

a thing of the past for the 
~™ 250,000 users of the 


Imperial 













Expectant Mothers 


Elegant appearance onall occasions— 
solid comfort and ease. Always drapes 
evenly front and _ back. Several styles 
and cloths. Also 


Maternity Dresses 


Either garment costs you less than material and making. Pro- 
tected by patents. Illustrated booklet by return mail—write today. 


Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y 













































SAHLIN gives the slender 
woman correct, stylish 











Self- Heating i | f proportions at bust, hip | Ke 
and waist lines. 


The proper foundation 
for the season’s gowns. 


- Flat Iron 


It generates its 
.\ own heat inside 
from gasoline 
or denatured 
, alcohol at a 

cost of only 
a a cent for 5 
hours. It does beautiful work indoors or out. 
Much more convenient and economical than 
gas or electricity. 

Simple, safe and practically everlasting. 
Low price. Money back guarantee. Insist 
on the genuine Imperial. ; - 

’ pigs today for “ Ironin om- 
oe & ot Sooke and our ‘10-Day 
rl Trial Offer. 

Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 14, Harrison St. and Center Ave. cine yj 


Adjusts simply: has no hooks, 
stringsor heavy steels. Shoul- 
der straps do not cross, hence 
cannot bind. Hose support- 
ers attached. 
Prices from $1.00 % 
4 to $5.00.The 
illustration 
shows our 
regular 
$1.50 quality. 


= 





Ask your dealer 

to show you SAH LIN. If he cannot 
supply you, order from us, adding | vai me 
postage. Zhe name SAHLIN’ ae 
each garment is your guarantee. We Pr 
refund purchase price if you're not en- 
tirely satisfied. Write us for our new 
free booklet ‘‘Figure Beauty.” 

ny a co. 




















[ “TO REST—TO SLEEP” No Bed Exhaustion ] 





These words mean worlds to the invalid and the “Bed-exhaustion” is the bane of the 
sufferer, the hospital patient,the helpless and the bed- sick; and the straight bed is the cause 
ridden, Think ofthe torture of the unyielding, old- of it. The Wallace Bed relieves all 
fashioned straight bed. this, and the pictures at the top show 
Then, think what comfort the Wallace Adjustable Bed why. A bed, a chair, and cushions, 
will bring. It shapes and adjusts to any position; all inone. Complete with high-grade No 
meets every need and emergency of doctor and nurse; unit mattresses, easy springs, etc. 





eases the sufferer and helps ‘get well.” Simple, scien- IDEAL FOR REGULAR USE. 
tific, sanitary. A child can adjust it. 


Welcomed by physicians, surgeons, nurses, hospitals and homes. 











Illustrated Catalogue on Request. Wire Orders Our Expense. 
The Wallace Adjustable Bed Company 
816 WRIGHT BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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|| Housekeeping 
= Made Easier 


'}] You can lessen the kitchen work in 
i{] your home and get better cooking 
wl4 results by using q 


Onyx Ware 


‘The World’s Best Enamel Ware”’ 


Stands Most Abuse. Best for Every Use 

The reason is readily apparent. Onyx 
is a triple coated white and brown speck- 
led enamel ware with smooth, onyx hard 
surface that is impervious to water and 
atmosphere. It is more sanitary and far 
easier to clean than metal wares which dent, 
bend, tarnish, rust and corrode. No polish- 
ing or hard rubbing. Onyx Ware practi- 
cally dries itself and always retains its neat 
appearance and beautiful lustre. 

Onyx Ware will not chip, crack, scale, 
bend, dent, rust or corrode with ordinary 
usage. It is sold at a price which insures 
economy and satisfaction. 

Call on your dealer and try a few pieces 
of Onyx Ware. Be sure to look for the 
Onyx trade mark on label. If you cannot 
get genuine Onyx Ware write us. 


Sent Free— Booklet, ‘‘ Kitchen 
Wisdom,”’ containing many valu- 
able kitchen ideas. Write today. 


Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. 
14 Beach St. Terre Haute, Ind. 
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MENNEN: 


| “FOR MINE” 
| 
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Tope tate | 
Talcum 


Powder 


‘Mennen’s 


keeps my skin in healthy condition, 


c 


Sample Box for 4c. stamp. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. Trade Mark 


room | 


“RANGER” BICYCLES 


Have imported roller chains, sprockets and 
pedals; NewDepariure Coaster-Brakes and 
Hubs; PunctureProof Tires; highestgrade 
equipment and many advanced features pos- 
sessed by no other wheels. Guaranteed Syrs. 


LOWEST PRICES #2 
are less than 
A others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
Ai models from $12 up. A few good second- 
be d machines $3 . We tt 
t ; » . e on 
Weng |O Days’ Free Trial spproval, 
A N freight prepaid, anywhere in U.S., with- 
DO NOT BUY a 












out acent in advance. 


= bicycle ora pair of tires from avzyone at any 
Price until you get our big new catalog and 
special prices and a marvelous new offer. 


7 A postal brings everything. 
TIRES Coaster Brake Rear Wheels, lamps, parts, 

and sundries half usual prices. Rider 
Agents everywhere are coining money selling our bicycles, tires 


nd sundries. Write today 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. B-161 CHICAGO 


Write it now. 





For Society or Lodge—College or School 
FACTORY TO YOU 


25 Any style or material. Madetoorder. Special offer: 
Either of the styles here illustrated, enameled in one 

or two colors, and showing any letters or numerals, but not more 

than shown in illustration. Order by number, NOH 
Silver Plate $1.00 Doz. Sample 10c. 
Sterling Silver $2.50 Doz. Sample 25c. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make highest 

rade gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, 

obs, etc., at moderate prices. Send for FREE 

catalogue of new designs. Special designs and estimates free. 
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BASTIAN BROS. CO., 5 Bastian Bldg., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





DANGER ROCKS IN 
MARRIED LIFE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


know.” Years before we had divided the 
income, half to me and the house, half to him. 

“Yes, but I want to give from my part. I’d 
like to help you in your work, if you don’t 
mind. I’d no idea that you were doing so 
wonderful a thing.” 

Of course I let him. And that night I began 
to give thanks. For the great change had be- 
gun. It didn’t come to him, as to me, in the 
twinkling of an eye. In this one thing it was 
he who crawled. 


Y DAYS had become very full. There was 

a certain amount of social life that came 
from my church connections and a certain other 
amount that came from Don’s prominence. 
There was the Sunday-school class which 
required much thought and time. It had 
aroused interest all over the country among 
Sunday-school workers. Church papers wrote 
to me for ideas and articles, and church workers 
for help and suggestions. 

One night Don brought in the Sunday paper, 
and there on the front page were my picture 
and a eulogy of me and what I had done for 
the girls of Houston. There was a queer smile 
on his face, something I couldn’t quite under- 
stand. ‘‘May I go with you tomorrow and see 
this wonderful class?” he asked. 

I felt a sudden calm inside of me, the sort of 
quiet in which the soul nerves itself for a great 
happiness. But I only said: ‘‘I’ll be very glad 
to have you come.” 

He came a trifle nearer. “‘You’re quite won- 
derful yourself, Delsie. Do you knowit? Yes, 
that’s it, quite wonderful.” I felt him looking 
down on me, but I dared not look up. Perhaps 
I shouldn’t have questioned the road by which 
God sent him to me, but I don’t believe I could 
have stood for it to have been pride or what 
I had done that moved him. 

“Tt’snot I, Don. You know that?” I asked. 
“Tt’s what has guided me and helped me 
through the years.” 

He put his hand on my head. ‘‘I’m beginning 
to see—dear’’; the word came haltingly, as if 
held back by fear. 

Then I looked up and in his eyes was some- 
thing I had never seen before. That was all. 
But oh, it was so much! 

My life was a paradox. I had made it very 
full. And yet I had been waiting—waiting 
for fulfillment. And it was the fullness that 
brought the fulfillment. 


KNOW that, to make a good story out of it, 

there should be a climax, a grand scene, a sud- 
den surprise of the gift of appreciation and love. 
But life is not so, and what I am telling is fact, 
not fiction. My prayers were not answered in 
one great second set apart by Time, nor by one 
great subjection, nor by a sudden change of 
heart. Don came across the chasm that had 
separated us very slowly, a little gingerly per- 
haps, but none the less he came. Every step 
was in my direction. The change was in him. 
And as he changed he longed for a new envi- 
ronment. I offered it. I hardly knew myself 
when he stepped his foot firmly on my shore to 
take up his real abode. But presently I real- 
ized that he was there, and my shore became 
transformed. I lived inside a miracle. We 
were at last one! 

It was just before his final promotion, the new 
one that came last year, the one that sent his 
name tothe head. We were sitting in front of 
the fireplace in our little upstairs sitting-room. 

““What’s the matter, Don?’’ I asked, seeing 
his frown deepen. 

“T’ve been waiting to tell you, dear, but I 
don’t know where to begin. It’s about an offer 
I have. It will mean the biggest thing that 
ever happened to a section hand, but there are 
complications and I don’t know where I stand.” 
He went on to explain a lot about contracts 
and stockholders and verbal agreements, which 
I can’t give here. 

At last I said: “‘Why did you want to ask 
me, Don?” 

He turned very red and stammered: “ Be- 
cause I—because I knew you would give me 
the courage to do right, I suppose.” 

*¢ Ah, then you know,” I whispered. ‘‘That’s 
the great thing, you know!” 

We sat there for a long time in front of our 
wood fire, talking, discussing, understanding. 

UR married life is like that now. Every 
now and then there comes what must be 
a sort of honeymoon feeling, a renewed con- 


sciousness of intimacy, of responsibility each Pi ghett ee tee 

for the other, and a revelation of how best we . : \\%~ for three months to 

can help each other, which is an inspiration for Every week LirE publishes from g0v7 

the future. Then we go out again to our daily 36 to 56 pages of text and yy 

tasks—I to my girls and school, he to his rails pictures. 7 

and men—illumined and lifted up. It is like V7 

the high places where Moses went up to wor- AO’ 

ship, bringing back encouragement and spirit- The Miniature Life Free OW’ 

ualenergy. These moments pass, yet the effect What is the M. L.? It is a pocket hs? fu 

of them glorifies all our tiresome, common acts edition of LIFE, containing some 7 

for many days. of our cleverest pictures and oy Open only to new subscribers; no subscription 
Don did do right, of course. That was the jokes. Published in colors. ys renewed at this rate. This order yo come 

apex of my career—to have saved his soul alive. Sent free on receipt of Pa to us direct; not through an agent or dealer. 

And then his apex—the presidency. But the a two-cent stamp. 7 LIFE, 18 West 31, New York 

time of revealment is not yet. Any address. B 7 One Year $5.00, (Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04.) 
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HIS skirt is Indian Head—not linen. I -* 
like it because it does not wrinkle— 
because it launders so beautifully. 
This perfect laundering is insured by the 
characteristic “round thread” of Indian 
Head, so well known to cloth salesmen. 


Indian Head 


is a cotton fabric very much like linen, but actually 
preferable for many purposes and far less expensive. 


Indian Head has been the name of our fabric for 80 years. It is not the name of 
So that the salesman may be sure, and that you may know that {7 
you are getting real Indian Head when you ask for it, we are now printing the name : 
Indian Head on every yard of selvage. Indian Head is made in widths of 27, 33, 36 
and 45 inches, in soft finish and also in stiffened, shrunk finish. 


a class of fabrics. 





For twelve cents we will send you a pattern and sufficient cloth for an 
attractive collar and cuff set or for a 20-inch centerpiece. = 
state whether you prefer the collar and cuff set or the centerpiece. = 


46 Franklin Street 


Boston, Mass. 






You have often admired Indian Head and its freshness 
in nurses’ uniforms—white skirts and children’s clothes. 
For the latter purpose its strength and wearing qualities 
make it particularly valuable. 
for embroidery and drawn work for table and dresser covers. 
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Indian Head is much used 


In writing, 
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Amory, Browne 2 Co. 
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Given To You 


As A Saving 





here without any extra expense what- 

ever. Just buy your soaps, toilet 
preparations, a few of your foodstuffs and 
other household supplies direct from us, the 
manufacturers. You'll get the same quan- 
tity of supplies as 
you now get and 
these fine articles 
extra as your 
saving. If you 
don’t need these 
there are 1700 
others to choose 
from—fine furni- 
ture of all kinds, 
rugs, new spring 
dresses, coats 
and other home 
and personal 
needs—all of 
which are 


Obtainable Without Extra Expense 


By LARKIN 


Factory-to-Family Dealing 


Our household supplies are of the highest 
quality and are guaranteed to satisfy. We 
make them in our own clean 
factories and sell them 
direct to you, saving you 
the in-between profits 
and expenses. That is 
why wecangiveyousuch 
big extra value. 


Sent at Once— 
30 Days’ Trial 


We will gladly send 
you at once 
worth of our Prod- 
ucts and any ar- 
ticle given there- 
with (all to be 
selected by you) on 
0 days’ hes no 
money in advance. 
You yourself may be the Go-Cart $0145 
judge of Larkin quality and extra-value giving. 


NEW SPRING CATALOG FREE 
It’s the biggest and best we have ever published. 
Describes our hundreds of money-saving offers in 
full. Tells how to furnish your home and clothe 
yourself without extra expense. Send coupon to 
our nearest address or write postal mentioning 
this magazine. 


. YOU can get either of the articles shown 


Desk 10107 
(Choice of two 
finishes) 








Leavkitr Ca», Buffalo, N.Y., Chicago, Peoria, Ill. 


Send me, postage prepaid, your new Spring 
Catalog No. 41. 
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Should be Kept 
Warm with Soft 


““Non-Nettle”’ 
White Flannels 


Teaseled Flannels cause irri- 


fE@ 

tation and suffering. Non-Nettle 

Flannels are made soft, smooth and long wearing 
without the ruinous teaseling process. Therefore, 
no irritating nettles, no weakening of yarn, and no 
disappoint ment after washing. (25c to $1.00a yd.) 


We sell direct to mothe rs. 
and imitations. ‘‘Non-Nettle’’ is stamped every 
half yard on selvage. We do not sell to dealers. 


Send for Free Sample Case 
and receive samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, Rub- 
ber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White Goods, Dimities, 
LongCloth, Etc. Also illustrated catalogue showing 50styles 
of White Embroidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits (§5.00 up), 
Separate Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets, 
Bassinettes and hundreds of necessary articles for expectant 
mothers andthe new baby. No advertising on wrapper. 
For 25 cents we will include a complete set of Modern Paper 
Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if 
bought separately. Write at once or save this advertisement. 


Bew are of substitutes 








MY GREATEST 
EXPERIENCE AS A 
GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


taken, came a new thought: ‘‘Suppose absence 
does not cure? Suppose it only magnifies and 
intensifies the longing? Suppose he should 
follow? What then?” 

It was at this point that I worked out a plan 
which seems to me to make this story worth the 
telling. I sat by my window most of another 
night thinking it over carefully. I discovered, 
first of all, that it was his friendship which 
I really prized; that I had had no desire for 
this other element to creep in, but indeed had 
much rather it had not. Then how did it 
come? Step by step I traced it: the fleeting, 
unusual look into each other’s eyes, the touch 
of arms, the brush of hair against his shoulder, 
the meeting of hands, the occasional personal 
visits; these had been the little, but mighty, 
tentacles that Nature had thrown out to draw 
us into a dangerous situation. 

Could we not get back to the intellectual 
plane of friendship and by the light of knowl- 
edge stay there safely? My heart beat high 
with hope and I began to glimpse peace. But 
if it were to be done there must be at least a 
tacit understanding; he would have to help. 
If he would not then I must go away and try to 
fight alone. But I felt sure he would, for he 
had drifted into the situation as unconsciously 
and innocently as I. The point was how to 
make him understand without implying admis- 
sions on my part that I blushed to make. But 
this, too, I thought carefully out. 


OR three weeks I had not been at the 

Lintons’ house. Mrs. Linton had tele- 
phoned to me, scolded me, even come to the 
office; but I had excuses. Finally, on a Friday 
evening, she sent her husband for me with 
instructions to bring me to dinner by force if 
necessary. I think perhaps he understood, but 
there was no sign of it in his manner. 

As we walked along the quiet street I said to 
him: ‘Mr. Linton, I have recently been read- 
ing a fairy story that impressed me very much.” 
I tried to laugh in my usual way, but I think 
he guessed some hidden meaning. 

Tell res 

“Well, once upon a time there was a Princess 
who left the King’s palace and dressed as a 
peasant and went out in the country to work, 


stopped and watched the girl working so bravely 
and liked her; but he saw that she was new at 
tending the garden and he showed her how to 
cultivate the vegetables and train the roses. 
Almost every day he came by and spoke to the 
supposed peasant maid and showed her some- 
thing new about the gafden and told her won- 
derful stories about the country. Oh, he was 
a brave, kind Knight and his heart was as pure 
as Sir Galahad’s. 

“‘One day he brought the Princess a beauti- 
ful casket. ‘It is a wish-box,’ he said. ‘What- 
ever you put into it will come out just what you 
want it to be.’ 

“The Princess tried it and found it was so. 
She could put a little ordinary thought into it 
and it would come out big and brilliant; she 
could put a dreary day into it and it would come 
out radiant and golden; and, best of all, she 
could put a tired, commonplace, workaday 
thing into it and it would come out glorious 
and misty with great promise. The box made 
the Princess very hi uppy and she put something 
nice in it every day. 

‘But one afternoon the Princess was looking 
closely into the box, admiring its beautiful 
workmanship, when she spied some strange let- 
ters written very fine in the bottom. After a 
while she made out the inscription, which read: 
‘He loses me who does not keep the Golden 
Rule.’ The Princess’s heart went cold, for she 
had not always kept the Golden Rule, and to 
lose the beautiful casket would almost break 
her heart. She knew she must either keep the 
Golden Rule or break the casket; but oh, 
how cruel it hurt to think she must break the 
wonderful casket and run away! 

‘*She cried over it nearly all one night, and 





Underwood Deviled Ham. 


salads, soufflés, etc., etc. 


*Phone your grocer for some now 





or steam until firm. 








An Ovation to a Discoverer 


N every group of friends is an explorer, who—like this 
girl—has discovered the Big Taste—the taste of good 


It’s the taste of real home cooked ham; boiled en casserove 
to keep in all the delicious salt-and-sugar-and-hickory-smoke 
savor; ground fine and mixed with the famous Underwood 
Deviled Dressing of many mild spices—pungent—not hot. 

Explore the Big Taste yourself, and give it to your friends in sandwiches, 
The famous Little Red Devil Recipes (sent you 
free if you mention your grocer’s name and say whether he sells Underwood 
Deviled Ham) include dainty dishes for every meal. 
grocer’s name for small can to try. -Economical—makes 12 to 24 sandwiches, 


When they Taste the Taste, your friends will give you a rousing ovation that 
will make you keep Underwood Deviled Ham on hand for all taste occasions. 


William Underwood Company, 64 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Try Little Red Devil Recipe No. 42—Baked Eggs.. 


Make one cup fine bread crumbs into paste with one beaten egg, two tablespoons 
Underwood Deviled Ham, and enough miik to moisten. Line buttered cups with 
this—quantity is enough for 4 to 6 cups—and drop a whole egg into each. Bake 
Turn out onto buttered toast and serve. 


_ UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM | 


“Branded with the Devil, but fit for the Gods.” 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, 1913 


Or send Isc and 

















BARCLEY CORSETIERES 
MAKE BIG MONEY 


Representatives Wanted 


to handle Custom Corsets boned with Guaranteed 
Stays. No experience or money required. We 
teach you the business and refer customers 
who answer ouradsto you. See Ad on Page 68. 
High class, liberal, permanent. 


BARCLEY CORSET CO., Newark, New Jersey 
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(HOw TO RM ERE. 


Here’s an interesting little booklet that will help you 
save money. You will be surprised how cheaply and 
easily you can duplicate hats which you have admired 
and have never been able to buy — hats that sell for 
$30 and $40. It is simpler than you ever imagined. 
Write us for this little booklet, which is sent you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE, Just drop us a postal saying ‘‘Please send 
me your free booklet, ‘How to Trim a Hat At Home.’’’ 


\_ CHICAGO FEATHER CO.,Dept.30A,135 8. State St.,Chicago 














Make an ‘eine More ‘Adtenutbon 


[N choosing rugs and draperies you should select 


from a large and varied stock. Your judgement 
cannot be exercised, nor your imagination stimulated 
unless there is placed before you a wide range of 
beautiful and exclusive patterns. 


Keith’s 1913 Illustrations 
Rugs and Curtains 


offer you arich field of suggestions. Before you buy 
rugs Or curtains send for these illustrations. This 
book displays smart and artistic Lace, Scrim and 
Marquisette Curtains, Cretonnes, Chintzes, Drapery 
materials and Portiéres, with colored illustrations, 
showing newest patterns of Wilton, Axminster and 
Brussels rugs and carpets; new Fibre, Grass and Rag 
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Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality Largest Variety 
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The Lamson Bros. Co., 345 Summit St. Toledo, 0 then decided she would tell the Knight about it; 
he was so brave and strong surely he would 
help her to keep the Golden Rule, and then she 
could keep the casket. She took it under her 
arm, and, looking down, she saw another word 
which she had not seen before: the name of 
the magic casket was ‘Friendship.’ And she 


GILT ok, only ladies’ shoe dressing that posi- 
Black ks and Polishes ladies’ and 
chil ren’ s boots as shoes, shines without rubbing, 
5c. ‘“*French Gloss,” 10c. 
STAR op nig - cleaning and polishing all kinds 
russet or tan shoes *Dandy” size, 25c. 
“QUICK WHITE” 7 oa liquid form withsponge) quick- 


ly cleans and whitens dirty canvas shoes, 10c. and 25c. 




















Rugs; Linoleums, etc. The most popular patterns in tivel contains O) 
our immense stock (10 big floors) are illustrated, 
giving you choice of the best selections in America. 


Keith’s Individual Service 


enables you to purchase by correspondence with the 
same security and satisfaction as though you were in 
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end ance a s faata 5 Tavieerc Was our store. You will be pleased with the attention, TE combination for gentlemen ‘who take 
AFTER DI NNER MINT hastened all the faster to the brave Knight.” quality, promptness, and prices. We solicit business ride in having their shoes look Al. Restores color an 
I tried to laugh naturally, but failed, I fear. snd prepay sd ip net ~ perce postage west of the fustre ne all black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth, 10c. 
The story ended there,” I said. ‘‘What do Mississippi and south of the Ohio river. “Elite” size, 25c. 


A delicious, 
creamy candy 
with a flavor 


you suppose the Knight said? Do you think he Write today for our FREE BOOK of illustra- 


a i Rt ae. ie dake eee tions, showing the very newest and most desir- 
will help the Princess to keep the casket ? able designs in Rugs, Curtains and Draperies. 


If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us 
the price in stamps for a full size package, charges: paid. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 





Cy ALL-NOY 


Robert Keith Furniture & Carpet Co. 




















‘ JE WALKED almost a block without an- 20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
OaFTER ONE “are all it8 own. \ other word. Mr. Linton’s head was bent Dept. A, KANSAS CITY, MO. ihe Oldest ana Largest Mann factserers of 
( < ciieaiaiie a little, as always when he was in tense thought. Shoe Polishes in the Wor ’ 
. . But presently his head was lifted, and in a tone 
Sold in = not much steadier than mine, but with everlast- oneY AN a 
boxes only ing firmness init, came the reply: ‘‘ Yes, he will 


—never in 
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help the Princess, and she shall keep hercasket.” 

That was all. 

At dinner that night we were the old happy 
triangle of friends. We talked of people and 
things and books and work as of old. We 
jested and laughed. I knew the crisis was over. 
We would meet as always, except that there 
would never again be any half-covert glances; 
we would be very careful to have no bonds of 
secrecy; we would not meet alone; we would 
keep Mrs. Linton always at the head of the tri- 
angle of friendship. I would still enjoy Mr. 
Linton’s friendship and assistance, and could 
keep the most prized of all gifts, a real and 
loyal friend, in all clearness of conscience. 

The years since have proved that my glimpse 
into the future that evening was true. 














Crea 
(omplervion 358 


A toilet cream that is particularly agreeable and refreshing; that ot 
the skin so pure and so clean that it never looks unwholesome, but 


always fair, fresh and attractive. It is rot greasy and cannot grow hair. 

You should ty HINDS Honey and Almond CREAM —Sold by all 
dealers, Hinds Cream in bottles 50c, and Hinds Cold Cream in tubes 25c. 

1 WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES A. S. HINDS, 40 West St., Portland, Maine 


inds 





























| Windowphanie 


A thin, translucent material which makes 
stained glass out of plain glass. Easily applied 
by anyone. Costs little. Practically inde- 
structible. Great variety of designs ap- 
propriate for doors, transoms and_ windows 
n in houses, churches, hotels, etc. Write for 

y free samples and colored catalog. 







Dealers wanted. 


a V.Q. MALZ, 19 E. 14th St., N.Y. City 
































THE GOD OF LUCK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


new machinery. “Just got my drier pipes 
finished as you drove up!”’ he cried. ‘‘How’s 
that forluck?” The owner ofthe ‘“‘Rainbow”’ 
was driving aimlessly, the reins dangling be- 
tween his fingers. ‘“‘I’m sure I’m very much 
obliged to you for letting me know,” Harvey 
ended, as they drew up in front of the house. 
When Mills had started away Harvey stood 
for a moment staring after his drooping figure. ene a 
“Pretty white of him to come around,” he —— 
mused. ‘‘ Wonder how he happened to think 
of it?’? Then he stamped into the house, and, 
after a hurried meal, went out to fill the lan- 
terns for the night’s work. Then with half a 
dozen of them strung over his arm he hurried 
to the camp of the Japanese grape-pickers. 
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into line. 
° By seven o'clock the men at the house had S350 Lo 53520 
ECVOIS e finished supper and were afield working in pairs. 


With practiced hands they stacked the wooden 














“ e * trays of grapes one upon another and loaded 
(Frou ounced debb Stott ) them upon the wagons. Harvey himself drove * 
The perfect fitting Brassiere one of these, and load after load he piled into 
. . ‘ the drier through the wide, open doorway. At 
‘is sae ‘Tear sae Pak e midnight they were still piling = a trays, 
eases - ci Nothing else will improve ag aur es as Gece of rain U il l f h b | . h ‘ L d 
our style a: ill t i ) - 
like ae of ‘thie. <levesly. shened, "geriens began to fall, and an hour later the drier was O will a ways nd the best Sty es in the American a ar 
Brassiére. Your dealer will help you select filled to the top and the men were storing the Shoe. And you will find the best value—for we have put 
the right style. extra goods under the two great sheds which . . 
Over 150 DeBevoise Styles to inclosed the building on both sides like broad into the American Lady Shoe the best leather and the best shoe 
perches. The men went to breakfast in in- : *y: ‘ : > : . : 
choose from — 50c to $25.00 each stallments, but Harvey, refusing to leave his making ability gained 1n 40 years’ experience. J he American 
A — for every eee after- et voi moment, Phage on steadily until Lady Shoe is right —in sty Ie, wearing quality and fit. 
noon and evening wear. Made in all ne last tray was under sheiter. “ 
materials, Batiste, Linen, All-over Embroid- Then, with an eagerness almost breathless, The shoe illustrated here is one of the new gun metal calf, invisible eyelet, Oxfords —a good service- 
ery, Lace Lined with Net. Sizes 32 to 48. he hurried around to the furnace room. The able shoe that js stylish and sturdy. The Hamilton, Brown dealer, anywhere, can show you the 
All Good Stores Sell the DeBevoise aa — — Ranier sf bg ve American Lady Shoe. Look over his line —if he doesn’t happen to have the particular style that 
When you buy don’t say just Brassiére, bi ce psi A pe pag eonemgatriny 4 oe you want, he will get it for you in a few days’ time. If there is no 
say DeBevoise, pronounced ‘‘debb-e-voice.”’ Ad a Se eee Hamilton, Brown dealer in your locality we will supply you direct 
Look for the label. him. ; Harvey beckoned the boy to one side. 2 gh orn as tok oh 
Write for 1913 Style Book A. It’s free “I’m giving you a trial here, son, he said, Migs le of your order, Sratinp, Sty ic oak ciZe Cesiew, altmvencics~ 
y . : “because Miss Harding thinks you’ve got ing remittance to cover price of shoe, 
Charles R. DeBevoise Co stuff in you. Keep your eye on Mason, and 


Our little book, America’s Finest Footwear, will 
be @ big help to you. Send for free copy today, 


Hamilton, Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis—Boston 


4 if I find that you can learn something you 

1270-A Broadway, Cor. 33rd Street, New York City needn’t spend all the rest of your life 4 the 
furnace room.” 

The boy nodded, but his impassive face 

showed no sign of response, and Harvey turned 

abruptly away. He was fairly trembling with 






The Originators of and the World’s 
Largest Manufacturers of Brassiéres. 





































































Pm excitement as he climbed the little ladder and Ostrich and t 
8 ° stood for a moment in the drying room. He - 
7 Sle Slide Door dreaded to raise the light above his head for Aigrette Cluster 
= Sectional Bo s fear of finding some unthought-of flaw in the Charges | 
h I “apse B okcase working system. Suddenly he felt a hot breath $1.50 paid 
; non ty t — sonnei at, high on his cheek. Something was whirring, too, sere Soe Ende of | al €. 
:* ype +o apicalaipeeaag above his head. He clutched at the nearest and 4 imitation aigrettes. 
eee eee aber pipe; it was so hot that it burned his hand. Height 16 inches; width al 
Based Aeouceable, Practical | | Fans, radiators and pipe lines were doing their 10 inches, Colors: Black —|— 
Metal framed doors slide in work with a will, and with a feeling of heartfelt brown, leather, mais, OO a 1 ne S 
steel lined grooves—32 in. wide, thankfulness he groped his way to the door, pink, light blue, old 
814, 10%, 12) in. high = i ‘3 


rose, purple, fuchsia, 
navy, and gray. Buy 
direct from the Maker 
and Save money. 
Sent prepaid on re- 
ceipt of $1.50. We 
make prompt. ship- 
ments. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, 


82, quite unconscious of the tears in his eyes. 
: inside. Desk and 

Freight Paid (see drawer sections. All 
note)forthisstack — )opular woodsand fin- 
ishes. Get free book- 
Fumed Solid Oa case catalog. . 


0, 2, ro . 

ff ces Compact Filing Sections 
give ample space foraverage requirements, Any 
of the 28 styles may be stacked together to meet 
your requirements. High grade, Quartered Oak 
and Birch Mahogany — handsomely finished. 
For Office, Home or Study. Get Filing Catalog. 


, 2 ole Combine the Files 
Sluis Filing Desks you need in practi- 
cal desks for Office or Home use. Choice of 


ten kinds of filing drawers for Letters, Index 
Cards, Blanks, Notes, All Business Papers. 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 


T WAS almost noon now and the rain fell in 

asteady downpour. Tired, but triumphant, 
Harvey made his way to the house, and, only 
waiting - change wet boots, —- to the 

ar C rew 1e arness upo 1s uggy 
pecnedgs By all the pained of the ote who py 20 _» oe lla emche 
has won a clean victory and is impatient for Spring Catalog A SN a2 MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS 
his laurels. There would be only a rainy-day 
session today, he knew, and as he drew up 
before the schoolhouse he saw Miss Harding my 
inside fastening the blinds. 

‘“Have you started it? Is it running?” she 
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\ Solid Oak—Golden, Natural or Weathered cried, and came down the path with the pleased | 

h finish. Drawers on Roller Bearings. expectancy of a child. 

I FREE Booklet ‘‘Filing Suggestions’ with Catalog *! F “a ) They drove gayly down the road, and half | 
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States. Consistent prices i -_ 
watwceann marcas here and there, but the ground was almost 


(a covered with trays of fresh grapes lying un- 
The 9/22 Manufacturing protected at the mercy of capricious clouds. 


























Company The girl gave a little cry of pity. ‘‘Isn’t it 
: 86 Union St. ,Monroe, Mich. cruel,” she said, ‘‘to toil a whole year for a crop 
osi- Freight Paid \ NewYork Office, 108 Fulton St. and then to lose it all in a single night?” 

“4 eo When they came ke on Som of the surmnee vee d 
: room a scorching blast from the fire drove mDarrasse 
inds Perfection them back to the outer air. Harvey led the by an unhooked, gaping dress ?. Why depend on 
| in Fitting way to the big door and they stepped into unreliable hooks and fasteners ? Avoid this, If 
ck- when you use an the narrow aisle between the wall and the first you want your back to be neat, trim, correct, use 

5c. line of trays. Lantern in hand he guided her A 
- AC ME around to the lower end, explaining again the Wilson 
Oc A - pipe lines and the working of the fans. His More Important 
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Select your 


FRE children’s 


clothes from this style book 


Send for it—it is of the greatest value 
toevery mother. Learn how easy it is to 
dress your children charmingly and actu- 
ally save money. See our most popular 
models — 60c to $7.50. Compare them 
with anything you have everseen before. 













Ford’s Tailored 


Ages 


Wash Suits 2&5 


Every garment is of excellent material, well 
shaped and well made. Full of style and ex- 
pression. Ford’s Suits have a clever, distinc- 
tive cut—a tailored look no home seamstress 
can duplicate. They are so attractive, so 
different they win admiration wherever worn. 
It isn’t worth while making them when you 
can get such smart little suits, all ready to 
put on, for so little money. 


FORD & ALLEN, Inc. 
50 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


Ford's Suits delivered free evervwhere. Sold direct 


| ; to vou—no dealers. Money 


returned if unsatisfactory. 
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No.525. GenuineImported No, 360. The daintiest lit- 
Irish Linen Crash—splen- tle frock, Charmingly cut. 
did wearing,unusuallygood Excellent quality white 
looking. Double stitched lawn. Launderssplendidly. 
seams. Fine pearl buttons. Scallops beautifully em- 
Special Ford body- waist broidered in pink, blue 
attached. Remarkably good or white silk. Very popu- 
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Safilo 2... 


Another of the celebrated Santo Vacuum Cleaners. 
Tested and approved. More than 40,000 in use. 
Five types of machines to meet every pos- 
sible requirement and to fit every purse, 
Write for ‘‘Santo’’ booklet on dustless 


homes and name of nearest representative. 


Keller Mfg. Co., 2109 Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 

















I like those 
Hear- 
It-Snap 


Ball and oe 
Socket “NS<3 
Fasteners RS 





you sell. They stay fastened when snapped; give the 
perfect fit to a garment that isso desirable; are uni- 
versally used on dresses, waists, petticoats, lapels of 
coats, cte. Be sure to look for the trade mark. Two 


dozen for 25 cents. Send us the name of a 
dealer who does not carry them. 
United States Fastener Co. 
95 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Represented at: Chicago, I11.,237 So, Fifth Ave. 
New York City, 740 Broadway. 
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THE GOD OF LUCK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 91) 


*<T’m sorry that you have told me this,’’ she 
said, “for I cannot give you the answer that 
I know you expect.” 

“You mean that you don’t care for me at 
all, Virginia?’’ He was not conscious that his 
voice betrayed amazement. He only knew that 
he wanted her now as he had never wanted 
anything in all his life before. He went on 
breathlessly: ‘‘I’ve thought you must know, 
even though I haven’t said anything before. 
I’ve loved you ever since our college days. 
But I’ve waited to speak until I’d made a 
success of my business affairs. I thought then 
you might be willing to share the fruits of my 
labor.” 

She had drawn her hands away now and 
clasped again the warm little pipe line, as if 
for support. 

“Tf you thought that I would marry you 
simply to enjoy the fruits of your labor you 
have misjudged me,” she said slowly; ‘‘that 
would never satisfy me.” 

“But doesn’t success count for anything at 
all?” he cried. ‘I’m offering you everything 
that I have to oe 

“‘Ves, I realize that you’re offering me all 
that you have, and I don’t want to seem un- 
grateful, Harvey. But you just haven’t the 
things that I could marry, that’s all.”’ 

“‘What are those things?” he persisted. 
“Tell me what it is that I lack and I'll try to 
cultivate it, dearest.”’ 

She smiled a little hopelessly. ‘‘You can’t,” 
she said gently. ‘‘No one who has your per- 
petual good fortune and your sense of security 
can even understand what the things are that 
he lacks. But, oh!’’ she cried, ‘“‘I’d be afraid 
to marry a man who was so untried.”’ 

She walked slowly away from him and he 
followed, a dazed pain in his eyes. Here with 
the substantial evidences of success piled high 
on every side of him, was it possible that he 
was about to fail in gaining the one thing that 
was worth having? 





Ww he drove back to the ranch house, 
/V after having pleaded his case in vain on 
their way to her home, it was with a feeling of 
vast indifference to all things concerning the 
place. He hated its man-made comforts, its 
man-served meals and the overpowering sense 
of man’s presence that pervaded it. He remem- 
bered vaguely that he had eaten nothing all 
day, and, finding a dish of stewed prunes left 
from the men’s dinner, he ate them moodily. 

One of the men came to the kitchen pump 
to fill his water-jug and stopped for a friendly 
chat. 

‘*Guess you’ve made quite a name for your- 
self, Mr. Holt,’’ he began. ‘‘There’s a man up 
to the drier right now waitin’ to see you. He’s 
workin’ for one of the Frisco papers, and he’s 
taken a lot of pictures of the place already to 
send up there.” 

Harvey, with a nod of indifference, pushed 
away his empty bowl. This news, that an hour 
ago would have thrilled him with pride, seemed 
now of small account. 

‘*Tell Jim not to call me at suppertime,”’ he 
said. ‘I’m going to bed; I need sleep.” 

He did need sleep, and once in bed he lay 
for many hours an unconscious, inert heap. It 
was after midnight when for the first time he 
roused. He had not undressed, and his clothes 
felt like heavy weights upon him. The house 
was very still, but far away his ear caught the 
sound of unusual noises. With a swift premo- 
nition of alarm he bounded to the window and 
jerked up the shade. Through the branches of 
the mulberry trees he could see dimly a glimpse 
of light. The big watchdog was standing 
uneasily at the foot ofthe steps. Harvey tore 
past him and out into the open space between 
the trees. One glance up the avenue was 
enough. 

For a moment he stood there staring ahead 
of him in unbelieving dismay. Then, hardly 
touching the ground, he reached the men’s 
bunkhouse and jerked at the bell rope that 
dangled from the roof. Under his unsteady 
hand the great clapper sounded out a shrill 
note of alarm. In the still midnight air it 
held a sinister tone as it sent its insistent call 
for help over the miles. 

The men poured out of the bunkhouse, 
stumbling over each other in their sleepy fright. 
No explanation was needed. On the porch of 
the house it would have been possible to read 
a paper by that glaring light. With one accord 
the men tore after Harvey, now flying down 
the avenue toward the blazing drier. Mason 
had already found the emergency hose and 
was hard at work with the limited supply of 
water at his command. But even at the first 
glance Harvey saw the hopelessness of the 
fight. The fire had started in the roof over the 
furnace, and as far as the big door it had 
already leaped in great bounds. Along the 
roof the red flames licked their way, enfolding 
the building on every side. It was impossible 
to venture inside; all that could be done was 
to try to save the fruit in the outer sheds. 


T SEEMED to Harvey scarcely ten minutes 

before all the neighbors for miles around were 
there, helping to drag the unscorched goods 
away from danger. Once he caught a glimpse 
of Mills working feverishly near the burning 
side, his gaunt body swaying under the heavy 
loads. Harvey called to him to be careful of 
himself; but the man worked on, patient and 
uncomplaining, like one long used to the 
fateful emergencies of life. 

Then Harvey was aware that some one was 
speaking to him, and he turned to see Mason 
beside him, his face white with terror. 

‘‘That Mills boy!’? Mason gasped. ‘‘He 
was down there in the furnace room, and—and 
he—hasn’t come up yet.” 

For a moment Harvey stared at him, stupe- 
fied. Then he started on a run toward the 
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PEANUT BUTTER 


OU can’t pry a ‘‘kid”’ loose from a jar of Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter. The only thing you can pry loose is the lid, and that not 
too easily, because it is sealed so tight by Beech-Nut 4irless-sealing. 











This Airless-sealing keeps the aroma of the roasting ovens in full fresh- 


ness till you remove the lid. ‘Therefore, always insist on Beech-Nut 
brand. Simply peanuts, roasted, salted and crushed to creamy nut butter. Fine for 
luncheons, party sandwiches and ‘‘kids’’ afterschool. Try a 15c jar today. 
Tue Beecu-Nut Rep Ovat Trape-mark Means Deticious FLAvor. 
Ask for Beech-Nut Bacon; Sliced Beef; Catsup; Jams; Jellies; Marmalades ; 
Oscar’s Sauce— all of Beech-Nut quality. 
complete list. Free. Write for it today. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, 10 BEECH ST., CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 
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a Parker, Wilder & Company 


A Mothersare proudtorecommendtotheir 
daughtersand daughters-in-law thefamous 


Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases 


Having used them fora score or more of years, 
they know the daughters, too, will be proud of the 
purity, whitenessand durability of their bed linen. 

Easy to wash—easy to iron—long wearing— 
Pequot retain original good looks so long as used. 

NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON CO. 
Salem, Mass. 
Boston, New York 
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The DeLONG HOOK and EYE CO. 
The ‘‘ NUB” keeps the 


threads in position and pre- 
vents them from slipping and 
loosening, thus holding the 
hook firmly in place. 
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Tub-in-Tub ;,, Baby’s Bath 








Here’s a more convenient and comfort- 
able little tub than you have ever seen. 
Fills from faucet and empties in large 
tub. No carrying or spilling of water. 


Made of Soft Flexible Rubber 
Baby can’t helpenjoyingit. You’llappre- 
ciate it because it saves so much trouble. 

Send for our two interesting 
booklets today 
Heaton Manufacturing Company 
First National Bank Bldg. Chicago 

















You'll Buy This Table Because of 
Its QUALIT Y— But You’ll Be 
Delighted with the PRICE 








Brooks 
Extension 
Dining 
Table 
No. 311 


Constructed of the choicest quarter-sawed Oak, 54- 
inch top closed, 90-inch extension. Massive, substan- 
tial—no furniture you can buy is better made and 


OUR FACTORY PRICE 

TO FOSS eG. ‘“ 
A few minutes with the screw driver and your table is ready 
for use—and you'll be well repaid for the slight labor. 
Everything shipped in complete sections for immediate 
assembling. 
We absolutely guarantee that you will be satisfied with this 
piece and everything you purchase of us —or your money 
will be paid back at once. Write for our beautiful illus- 
trated Furniture Book now and see many more equally 
attractive pieces at equally low prices for living room, den, 
dining room, library or bedroom. 
Write for free Furniture Book that tells you just sow and 
why you obtain such great savings. 
It will tell you all about the Famous Brooks Furniture and 
100 bargains. 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
104 Sidney Street, Saginaw, Mich. 
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Music Study 
Made Easy 


The greatest things are always 
the simplest things. You may be- 
lieve that music is hard. But this 
is wrong. Music is not hard; only 
some methods of teaching have 
made it to appear difficult and 
mysterious. 


THE MUSIC MASTER, the 
greatest musical invention of the 
century, makes the study of mu- 
sic the easiest thing in the world. It 
takes the teachings of the greatest music 
masters of Europe and America, makes 
them so plain that even the youngest 
child can understand, and then, at your 
pra ~— or agenenage | gp to apply 

LL around him he heard the crash of falling them. It is with you while you practice 

A : . as well as while you take the lesson. It 

, timbers, and the sickening smell of burn- keeps you from making mistakes that 

ing raisins filled his nostrils. The boy—uncon- might take you days or even weeks to 

scious, a dead weight—dragged like a ton. overcome. With 

Once Harvey’s feet became caught and he 

stumbled and fell.. Then a blind terror seized Oh 

him. What if he should lose his way! Where 4 

was at ppc cote On his hands and knees he ‘asic | as Er 

crawled along, dragging the boy with one be- ee 

numbed hand. Now he felt under him the ova Simplifies Music Study 

uneven ground of the furnace room. Only that Learn Music by Mail 

space to cross—but he couldn’t breathe, and No need to give up other work in which you 

the ground was scorching his hand and knees! are engaged. Just use the odd moments of your 

An instant later he felt a rush of air, felt some- time and the odd pennies of your money, and at 
the end of a year or a little over, you will be able 
to play the piano as you never before dreamed 
that you could play it. Hundreds of others have 
done this—why not you? 








THE GOD OF LUCK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 








furnace door. Mason grabbed at his arm. 
“Don’t you go!” he cried. ‘‘His father is 
here!” 

“Don’t tell him!’’ Harvey called back, and 
disappeared in the smoke. 

Once inside he groped along, feeling his way 
with arms outstretched, past the furnace to the 
room where the logs were piled. The boy must 
be there; he had probably crawled into that 
cool place to get a little sleep. Holt’s groping 
hands searched the air for the lad and fell upon 
him. The fingers of one hand closed over him, 
and then with the other still outstretched he 
started back. 














Every cow in 
[ every herd is regu- 
‘ . larly examined by our 
*) trained veterinarians, and 
must be absolutely healthy 
in every respect before the 
milk is used in the manu- 
facture of 


EAGLE 


CONDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 


you can complete in about one year a course 
which would ordinarily take you much longer. 
Yet your knowledge will be thorough, and your 
groundwork absolutely solid. 





thing damp upon his face—and he staggered 
out into the night. 

They laid the boy on a cot in the bunkhouse 
and Harvey watched the rest of the night out 
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Conservatory of Music 
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All herds are well pastured, housed 
in scientifically sanitary barns, and 
properly fed —all of which insures 
pure, rich milk from which Eagle 
Brand is made. 





Send for mn - Fon ee = it for mine; Dll stick by the teacher means by the written instructions of avewod tied saat why te was pacnanty ot oa 
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Where Cleanii Reigns Sup ’ the o ryin sheds every time! the lesson. came to perfect it. This splendid book is yours 
“‘My Biography,’ "a book for babies, “Sure, he’s a good feller all right, and it’s The German-American school specializes on 
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BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
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.é Fashioning, the Feet of the Future: 
The Coward Good Sense Shoe 


is made over a perfect fitting last which 
follows the natural outlines of the grow- 
ing feet. Roomy at the toe, snug about 
the waist and heel; supports arch and 
ankle — safeguards against “flat-foot.” 
Coward Arch Support Shoe and Coward Extension 
Heel made by James 8. Coward for over 30 years. 
For Children, Women and Men. 


Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled. 
Sold Nowhere Else. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich S8t., near Warren St., New York 











Rugs. Carpets, Curtains, Blankets 
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oer Ss SAVING 


manufacturers’ prices. We 
also list articles on which we have 
unusual buying fecilitioe. 25,000 satisfied 
customers. ugs, 6x9, reversible, all- 
wool finish, $3.75. Brussello Rugs, 9 


Splendid grade Brussels Rug, 9 x 13, 


cible Velvets, 9 x 12, , oy Axmin- 


pra | sters, 9x 12, $16.80. Lace Curtains, 
45c ad gg meng up. Tapestry Curtains, 
Wilton Rugs, 
ture at mill prices. Write for big 
New gor Catalog No. 15, in 
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with him, while Mills drove the three miles 
into town for the doctor. The fire was spent 
now, and already the neighbors were beginning 
to disperse. In groups of three and four they 
passed the bunkhouse, and scraps of comment 
drifted in through the open windows: 


cursed luck for him. But I said it was a wild- 
eyed scheme the first time I set eyes on it. 
‘Too fancy to work,’ was my very words, and 
now 

Harvey tried to shut his ears against the 
words, but through his brain pounded the dull 
realization that he had failed. Not the loss of 
his crop, not the loss of his building, but the 
failure of his ideal crushed his soul. Where 
was the flaw? Where was the defect that had 
made such a catastrophe possible? That was 
the question that he put to himself now over 
and over again. Every emergency had been 
planned for, every possibility of fire forestalled. 





And she had said: ‘“‘It’s wonderful, won- available for his instruction. This is worth State ~ 

; eS -_ i. , > ede 4 ea many times 124 cents a day to you. State whether you desire this course for 
ps ioe uae to think that you are the brain youre ous or aduaiaee (3) 
) . 


bey boy’s weak, feverish voice was calling 
to him. Harvey got up with an effort and 
dragged himself across to him. ‘‘I thought it 
was water,” the thin voice whispered. ‘“‘It was 
in a bottle and it looked like water, so I carried 
it in ’gainst if I should want a drink in the 
night. But when I smelled it it was gasoline; 
and I only left it open a minute, but de 

His voice trz ailed away into wild sobbing, 
but into the man’s eyes had come a new light. 

““What’ll Miss Harding say to me w hen she 
knows? She got me the job and 

“She needn’t know,” Harvey promised 
slowly. 

A moment later the doctor’s shiny buggy 
drove up. Mills was with him, and one other. 
When Harvey saw the trio he slipped away, 
leaving them to care for their patient. 

Half an hour later, when Mills had taken the 
boy home, Harvey saw the doctor and Virginia 
Harding coming slowly up the avenue that led 
to the ruins. He drew one long, quivering 
breath and braced himself for the ordeal. That 
she, who had always seen him resourceful and 
with the glamour of success about him, should 
see him now was the final, inevitable cruci- 
fixion of the tragedy. The doctor stretched 
out a kindly hand. 

“Terrible misfortune, Mr. Holt,” he said; 
‘*a misfortune for the whole country. You’ve 
been a sort of pioneer here in scientific agri- 
culture. How under the sun could it have 
happened? Defective piping?” 

Harvey winced. He felt the girl’s sorrowful, 
pitying eyes upon him. “Yes, I guess you’ve 
struck it,’ he answered: ‘‘‘The best-laid plans 
o’ mice and men,’ you know, Doc.”’ 

The other wrung his hand in silence, and, 
with a few reassuring words about the patient, 
started back toward his buggy. Then for the 
first time Harvey turned to the girl beside him. 








ARVEY!”’ she cried huskily; and in that 

instant he knew that he had lied in vain. 
She came closer to him and grasped the charred 
limb of a pear tree as she had once grasped the 
warm little pipe line, as if for support. ‘‘It 
was fine!’’ she cried, her eyes shining through 
tears as they gazed upon the black ruins where 
the lines of twisted pipe protruded from the 
mass like the charred bones of a great body. 
“Any poor, awkward hand may destroy a 





has put the results of 12 years of thought and 
work intothecreation of THE MUSIC MASTER 
and its course. ~ 

We have the finest professors of music in 
America to help us give people the right in- 
structions. We have a correspondence course 
which has solved the problem of how to show 
the pupil on the keyboard of the piano just what 


piano instruction. It has the best correspond- 
ence course for the piano, and this course is differ- 
ent from all others. THE MUSIC MASTER'S 
Course is absolutely modern and scientific. That 
is why it is perfect and easy. 


1214 Cents a Day Pays the 
MUSIC MASTER’S BILL 


It pays for the demonstrator and the corre- 
spondence course. It will teach for this price 
not only one member of the family, but every 
member who wants to study. The mother can 
study with her daughter; all the children can 
study together, or as each child is ready THE 
MUSIC MASTER and the Course will be always 


MASTER'S Course a Diploma is granted from 
the German-American Conservatory of Music. 


and we will send you THE MUSIC MASTER'S 
Own Book. 
full of information about our wonderful invention. 


given free with THE MUSIC MASTER'S Course. 
The German-American Conservatory of Music 
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At the successful completion of THE MUSIC 


Mail Us This Coupon 


This is a handsome illustrated volume, 


EE upon the receipt by us of this coupon, 
FREE —Fifty pieces of high-grade piano music are 


Dept. G, Steger Building, Chicago, IIl. 


The Music Master’s Own Book 


This volume to be sent me by return mail free 
of all expense or obligation on my part. 
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Baby’s Biography 
FREE to Mothers 


A dainty, attractive 

little book, bound in 

boards, cover in col- 

ors; beautiful draw- 

ings and pages to 

record the interesting 

happenings in baby’s daily 

life. A book that will be appreciated 

by mothers and valued in future years. 


Foster IDEAL Cribs 


Accident-Proof—Noiseless 


Made in several patterns , 
The extra high sides and closely-set spindles 
of Ideal Cribs prevent baby from falling out 
or poking his head through the sides. Can- 
not shake loose and won't squeak or rattle 
when raised or lowered. 

Write today for ‘‘Baby’s Biography”’ and the 

Foster Ideal Crib Booklet—both mailed FREE. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
248 Broad Street 228 Buchanan St. and B’way 
Utica, New York 8t. Louis, Mo. 








Handsome Percale 


Dress *2% prin” 


5510—While we call this smart, 
well-tailored Dress a Morn- 
ing Dress,it hasastyle which | 
makes it suitable for wear 
at all times of the day, and 
inany place. Madeof Simpson's 
fast color Percale, with scallops 
and panel in front of waist em- 
broidered in Mercerized White 
Floss. Has fashionable raised 
waist line, and becoming and 
comfortable Dutch neck. Ma- 
terials, Workmanship and Fin- 
ish are excellent. Colors,White, 
Blue or Heliotrope. Ladies’ 
Sizes, 34 to 44 bust measure, 39 
to 41 inches long. Misses’ Sizes, 
14, 16 and 18 years, 35 to 39 
inches long. $3.00 value, for 
only $2.00 Post-Paid. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 
Our Spring and Summer Fash- 
ion Book, showing many other 
exceptional values, sent free on 
request. Write today. 


El L9 Philadelphia, Pa. 


FABRIG Co 














































3 sizes to fit the top 








~ RENFREW 
DEVONSHIRE 
CLOTH 


~ 2 2 INCH 


P The Cloth for 
Spring Wash Dresses 


Will outwear Galatea. 
Heavier than Gingham. 


A finish 


like Linen. 





colors. FRE wonderful piece of work like this; that’s the of any oil, gasoline or gas stove. Yarn-dyed, not printed. 
=] UNITED MILLS MFG. CO, pity of it. But no one in all the world may i. ] d h : : Bs Nes 
= ae oe shatter the idea; that is perfect and it must he g ass aoor snows Stripes, Checks and Plain Shades. 
$4 aren live!” ; a nets d how your baking or roasting is getting along Sun Proof and Tub Proof. 
. From out the ashes of the night’s devasta- No more guesswork. No more lost heat—no . ° 
nd i ild fiz =med to lez and jarring and chilling of foods from opening the oven Full 32 inches wide. 
‘ sw a see — door. 400,000 women now bake and roast every- . eet Pe . 
ate ; zs bebe Neen envelop the man. | thing in the Boss Glass Door Oven. Buy this cloth for ladies’, misses’ and chil- 
j INAAAAAANAAA [Ah tlt “Virginia!” he cried hoarsely. ‘“‘Do you The Boss bakes uniformly top and bottom; dren’s wash dresses, skirts, waists, kimonos, 
] UALETINA HTT uti uit i mean that you can still believe in me now when heats in 2 minutes, , the asbestos lining keeping all children’s play clothes and rompers, and 
“4 cennnnnns Dna as RON FENCE ahh over, ge ns ae bef 3 — break from heat on every genuine fae ss sesh _ shirts. 
Late ORNAMENTAL I mean, é sne " egan Travely—bDu etore Oven stampe ok on the selvage for the name 
ia Strong, durable and cheaper than wood. Hundreds of patterns for the leaping light in his eyes her soul fled to Write wader oy Be Revive Book. It shows Renfrew Devonshire Cloth 
this lawns, churches, cemeteries, public grounds. Write for free cata- shelter; and she swayed away from him, still the waelene sy les - mic — gives many new ee 
ogee end spacil Gave. Comores Sater Fas cee ay am supported by the lithe strength of the little The Hacneteld Con 1200 Straight St., Cincinnati, O. nea oe in rod ~ £ Label 
us- WARD FENCE CO., 244 Main St., DECATU . Eye te a le SEY 
ally = = pear tree. : Sold by dealers everywhere A . a , 
tary ORNAMENTAL FENCE “You mean what?” he cried, straining des- If your dealer cannot supply you we will tell you t stores everywhere. Samples on request. 
and 25 Designs—All Steel perately after the ray of light that had gleamed who can. Write us. 

Handsome, cost less than wood, in his despair. Y Yj Y, 4, RENFREW MFG. CO. | 
as rd ous. Gustie. Dei , hy 4 “I mean that it’s not all over,” she an- r Established 1867. Adams, Mass. 
Y and Special Prices, swered softly. oe sa real man left, and Gy tty NB png ded Uy y “4 ~ = cae a 
| We can save you money. i just begun! ae) Vy Sey} 

Kokomo Fence Machine Co. everything as just beg A he fe oh a) Wy, TUB PR oe} 3 Pea )'s UN PROOF 
— 408 North St., Kokomo, Ind. Uj 
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BORE EIT AS TA ae Sea 


“What kind of music > 
do you like best? 


The Victor-Victrola will bring your 


kind of music right into your home. 
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Your kind of music—the kind yow like 
best—sung and played as you have proba- 
bly never heard it before. 


as FF, ee See _ ‘ 


| 
/ 
2) 


| Your kind of music perfectly rendered 
# XVI, $200 pea P ; | 
B quartered oak by the world’s greatest artists whenever you 
wish to hear it. 


You don’t have to wait until you feel you can afford a $100 or $200 instrument— 


Victor-Victrola 
Mahogany or 





any Victor-Victrola you choose as the instrument for your home will play every 
record in the Victor catalog, and will give you almost as perfect music as the Victor- 
Victrola X VI, the instrument by which the value of all musical instruments is measured. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate the Victor-Victrola to you and 
play any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 





' ; ; ; New Victor Records are on sale at 
Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— alldealerson the 28th of each month. 


the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 














Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100. Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times). 











Victor-Victrola IX, $50 


Mahogany or oak 











XI, $100 Victor-Victrola He XIV, $150 


or oak Mahogany or oak 


Other styles $25 and $40 Victor-Victrola 
Victors $10 to $100 Mahogany 








Victor-Victrola & 
or oak Mahogany @ 
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Outside the Roof Was Reshingled and New Clapboards Were Needed as Well as New Shutters. But the Most Effective Addition Was the Simple Entrance Porch 


REMODELED BY PARKER AND THOMAS 






















The First-Floor Plan 
of the House as it 
Stands Today Shows 
a Practical Arrange- 
ment of Rooms 
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This Plan of the S 
Second Floor Shows — 
What Was Done With fe 
the Three Back " 
Rooms y 
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Originally This Room Was the Kitchen. Now it is Used as a Dining-Room 














The New Entrance Porch 


FEW years ago this old 
house came into our pos- 
session, and so good was its con- 
dition that it was well worth 
our making over. The funda- 
mental structure was not altered 
and the changes made were 
few. On the first floor there 
were originally four rooms. One 
of these was made into the pres- 
ent coatroom; the old kitchen 
was converted into the dining- 
room, and what is now the china 
closet had been used as a pantry. 
The woodshed, which was in 
the ell, was made over into the 
kitchen, pantry and laundry, and 
an addition provided the drying- 
room. Withthe exception of re- 
painting and repapering the two 
front rooms were not touched. 
Upstairs the changes were 
greater. There were five rooms 
here. Of these the two front ones 
were left as originally planned, 
but the three back ones were 
converted into two bathrooms, 
one large dressing-room and a 
large closet-room. 



































This is One of the Front Bedrooms. No Changes Were Needed Here 
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Here Plumbing Was Installed and the Walls Were Neatly Whitewashed 
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The Final Touch Which Makes the 
House a Successful Home 

















How Artistic This Planting! Yet Just Imagine, if You Can, How Bare 


and Uninteresting the House Would be Without It 











Effective and Far More Ornamental Than Awnings 
is This Way of Screening Your Porch 




















What a Charming Setting for a Home! Would You Not be Proud 


to Offer Your Friends Such a Cordial Outdoor Greeting? 


AVE you ever real- 

ized how much the 
touch of growing life— 
the plant, the vine, the 
shrub—about the en- 
trance door reflects the 
lives of those who dwell 
within? If the exterior 
is devoid of life it looks 
cheerless, inhospitable, 
and one instinctively 
carries the same feeling 
with regard toitsinmates, 
But the same house with 
its entrance way couched 
with soft trailing vines, 
or a few green shrubsand 
bright nodding flowers, 
offers you a hearty and 
cordial welcome, and you 
want to be friends with 
those who live behind its 
doors. Does your house 
welcome: your friends? 
Does it radiate cheer and 
hospitality ? 

































Climbing Roses Make a Particularly Appropriate 
Frame for a Colonial Doorway 
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Cham Al! its Own. This One Proves It 





Even the House Which Stands on the Street Can Have a 
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A Clever and Artistic Arrangement of Inexpensive Shrubs 


and Vines Gives a Hospitable Air to This House 
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experienced 
housewife 
li ~knows,and 
Wi the beginner 
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iJ is the only 
W Bakinglowder 
| made from 
J Royal Grape 
5 Cream/ lartar 


H\ ABSOLUTELY 
MADE FROM GRAPES 


PURE 











Fowders made from 
alum are sold at a 
little lower price, 
but are injurious. 
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Aside From its Graceful Form of Growth the Tartarian Honeysuckle Has a Twofold Beauty: The Popularity of the Weigela Rosea is Justified by the Wealth of its Spring Bloom. Long 
Its Sweet-Scented Flowers are Followed by a Rich Display of Translucent Red Berries Sprays of Beautiful Pink and While Flowers Make it a Very Decorative Plant 


In May a Profusion of Small Delicate Towers Great Loose Clusters of Shell-Pink Bloom are the Glory Do We Not All Love the White Lilac and the 
Completely Covers the Deutzia Gracilis of the Dorothy Perkins Rose Delightful Fragrance of its Blossoms? 


The Forsythia, the Harbinger of Spring. Its Rich Yellow Flowers Almost Envelop the Plant Here is an Old Favorite, the Kerria Japonica, Which Should Have a Place in Every Garden. 
and Make it the Most Conspicuous Spot of Color in the Landscape Its Golden Blossoms Appear in Aptil and at Intervals Through the Summer 
(Page 97) 













suburban Houses 
Unusual in Design and Moderate in Cost: With Drawings by Ekin Wallick 
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The Brick-Paved Doorstep, With High-Backed Seats and Sheltering Arbor, is a Most Attractive Feature and Unmistakably Indicates the Front Entrance 


HE majority of small suburban 

houses are designed with little or no 
regard to exposure and with the best of 
the living-rooms on the street front, even 
though the outlook may be uninteresting. 
How much better, when the exposure 
permits, to plan so that the living portion 
of the house looks out upon the rear of 
the lot. Here the view, if not already 
attractive, can be made so through the 
planting of shrubbery and flowers. 

This house was designed for a property 
fronting northwest. The front and serv- 
ice entrances are both at the street end 
but on opposite sides of the house, the 
latter being so cleverly arranged that it 
is hidden from the street. This arrange- 
ment is typical of many charming English 
village houses and permits the placing of 
the principal rooms and large living-porch 
at the rear or garden end, so that privacy 
and attractive outlook can be had away 
from the noise, dust and publicity of the 
street. The house is of frame construc- 
tion, with stained shingles on outside walls 


- and roof. It is unpretentious in design, 


yet good in line and proportion. 





N THE plans below a carefully considered arrangement of rooms is shown. The living-room 

and the dining- -alcove, taken together, form aspacious apartment conveying the impression that 
the house is much larger than it really is. French casements open from the living-room upon a 
generous porch facing the garden. The kitchen, pantry and stair hall have been made as small 
as possible, consistent with practical requirements and comfort. 

The bedrooms are well arranged and provided with ample closets. Every room in the house 
has two exposures, affording cross ventilation and sunlight. The main portion of the first floor 
and bathroom are finished with painted whitewood. North Carolina pine is used for trim in the 
kitchen and pantry and stained cypress in the bedrooms. The cost of the house is estimated at 
$3800.— Designed by Alain de Bouthillier-Chavigny and Ralph Coolidge Henry. 
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Although it is a Modern Design the House Has the 
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NEW house along old lines is a fit- 
ting description of this charming 
Colonial cottage. It reflects faithfully the 
simplicity and the feeling of hominess and 
hospitality that are characteristic of the 
old original type after which it is designed; 
yet it is modern and up to date in its ar- 
rangement and equipment. It can be 
built on a sixty-foot lot, though one of 
seventy-five-foot frontage would give it a 
better setting. According to estimates 
the house can be erected for $4100. 
The charm of the exterior lies in its 
simple graceful lines, the pleasing pro- 
portions and the refinement of details. 
The quaint little covered entrance-porch 
extends a welcome tothe visitor; the brick- 
paved living-porch across the end suggests 
coolcomfort. Of frame construction the 
house rests on a foundation of rubblework, 
the chimneys being of brick covered with 
stucco. Wide clapboards are used on the 
outside walls, giving the house a “‘ feel- 
ing’’ of breadth and solidity. For the 
exterior painting a color scheme has been 
suggested that always harmonizes with 
the coloring of suburban surroundings. 





UST as strong a reminder of the old Colonial is the interior, though more conveniently arranged 

than most old houses. The wide, well-lighted hall running through the house, with a door 
opening into the garden at the back, is a very desirable feature. The living-room is large and 
of a shape that furnishes nicely. There are two good windows at each end, and on each side of 
the fireplace a French casement opens upon the wide porch, making a delightful room for social 
gatherings. The dining-room is also well lighted, and, in its relation to the pantry and kitchen, 
is well planned. Though small the kitchen is compactly and conveniently arranged. 

On the second floor waste space has been eliminated. The owner’s bedroom is large, with 
windows on three sides. There is an unusual amount of closet space in all the bedrooms, and, in 
addition, there is a built-in seat at each dormer with storage space under it. There is no attic, 
but the air space above the ceiling is sufficient to insure coolness in summer. A laundry is 
situated inthe basement. To carry out the Colonial feeling all the principal rooms are finished in 
white enameled pine with doors stained mahogany. Oak flooring is used in the living-room, hall 
and dining-room, and pine elsewhere.— Designed by Mink and Carson. 
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Plan of the First-Floor Rooms Plan of the Second-Floor Rooms 
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The Living-Room is Consistent in its Simplicity With the Exterior of the House 
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sive as well. 
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ERY few persons, 

particularly women, 
can be happy outside of 
a pleasant home. An 
apartment in a great box- 
like buildingisfrequently 
the solution, asa house to 
one’s self is apt to be not 
only lonely, but expen- 


In California the court 
apartment has solved the 
problem in a practical 
and economical way. 
There are. twenty-four 
bungalows in this court, 
but thirty apartments— 
as anumber of the bunga- 
lows are double. 
apartments may be 
rented furnished or un- 


The court runs at right 
angles with the street and 
is four steps above the 
street level. Along walk 
extends between the bun- 
| galows, with flowerbeds 
in the center. 
these rise well-designed 
electric-light standards, 
so that at night the court 
is ‘‘as light as day.’’ 

Notwo bungalows are 
alike, although there is 
a general conformity of 
color and line. They are 
close enough together to 
afford a feeling of pro- 
tection, but far enough 
apart to provide room for 














By Una Nixson Hopkins 











A Community Idea for Women 











These 





little grass plots between 
them, and the windows 
are carefully placed with 
the idea of affording as 
much privacy as possible. 

The floor plans vary: 
some are intended for 
one person, others for 
two, while the double 
houses were planned for 
two or more persons who 
may wish to live under 
the same roof, but desire 
separate establishments. 
It is possible to make 
these dual apartments 
communicableornot. A 
heavy sliding door be- 
tween the main partitions 
may be open or be closed 











and locked. 
Ineach house a dining- 
room has been elimi- 











From 











nated, the main room 
doing duty as both living- 
room and dining-room. 
Each of the living-rooms 
has a fireplace and a ma- 
jority of them contain 
wall beds. Every bed- 
room is of fair size, with 
one or two good closets, 
and the baths are all 
well lighted. The large 
summer house situated 
midway between the 
bungalows affords a 
pleasant place to chat in 
and to sew and enjoy the 
air.— Designed by Arthur S. 
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Plan of the Bungalow Below 
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Plan of the Twin Bungalow Above 
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The Cement Porch Adds an Artistic Touch to This Bungalow 

















A Single Bungalow of Clapboards With Brick Foundation 
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CRYSTAL — 


SUGAR || 


URITY, the key- 
note of Crystal 
Domino Sugar, is pro- 
claimed in its glisten- 
ing whiteness and the 
clear sparkle of every 
crystal. 
Only the best of the 
sugar Crop is used and 
‘refining and crystal- 
izing are done under 
modern conditions of 
scrupulous cleanliness 
that insure its purity 


and wholesomeness. 

The dainty, easy-break- 
ing shape is the last touch 
of perfection. 


One of the 
Quality Products of 


TheAmerican Sugar 
Refining Co. 

Read the sto its ing i 

splendidly il; Bederig mcs oy seal 


on request. Address partment 
7, 117 Wall Street, "New York. 
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The Summer Cottage 
Built for Less Than $700 


A Solution of the Vacation Problem 














On the Crest of a Hill and Within a Few Miles of a Busy City Can be Found This Artistic Little Cottage 


COTTAGE on simple lines, 

built of railroad ties cemented 
together, has afforded its occu- 
pants a delightful summer home. 
Logs could be used and would 
give much the same effect. The 
interior is of rough logs; all the 
rooms are most compactly ar- 
ranged, and from each there is a 
beautiful view. The living-room 
is used as a sleeping apartment 
when necessary, and box couches 
afford sleeping accommodation for 
the unexpected guests. 

Inthe dining-room and bedroom 
are picturesque casement windows, 
and the kitchen is a joy in its 
many conveniences and comforts. 
The cottage cost $626 to build, 
the owners doing much of the 
work themselves. 

—Contributed by Mrs. W. B. Chadwick. 
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The Plan Shows How Con- 
veniently All of the Rooms 
are Placed 
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Here is the First-Floor Plan of the 
Cottage Above. The Second Floor is 
One Large Room With a Double 
Window at Each End and a Dormer 
Window at the Front. The Staircase 
Can be Entered From Either the Hall 
or Living-Room 

















The Living-Room is Paneled With Dark Oak, With Tan Burlap Above 


HIS artistic summer 

cottage is situated on 
the side of one of the North 
Carolina mountains and is 
surrounded by a grove of 
tall poplar trees. The house 
was designed and built by 
the owner, with the aid of 
local workmen, at a cost of 
$680. The wide porches 
are a practical feature of 
the exterior; the one used 
as a dining-porchis inclosed 
with awnings to protect it 
against bad weather. 

In the interior great care 
was exercised in the fur- 
nishings. Theliving-room 
is in shades of brown, tan, 
yellow and dull blue, while 
flowered cretonne and gray 
paper make a dainty and 
cool finish in the bedrooms. 
— Contributed by Julia Adams. 








Beautiful 
Light 


is one of the finestadorn- 
ments of the home. It 
is beautiful in itself, and 
brings out the beauties 
of its surroundings. 


Restful 
Light 


is one of the greatest of 
homecomforts. It makes 
reading, playing games, 
and social intercourse 
easy and without strain, 
and surrounds the 
entire family with quiet 
cheerfulness. 

Beautiful, ample and 
restful light costs no 
more than gloomy or 
harsh light. It is easily 
obtained by 


the right shades 
and globes 


One of the most beautiful 
and restful forms of illumi- 
nation is the Semi-indirect 
by Alba Bowls, illustrated 
above. It is also very effi- 
cient, giving a great deal of 
illumination for the current. 
Another kind is the Orna- 
mental Balls which com- 
pletely cover the lamps, and 
keep all glare from reaching 
the eyes. 


Send for Catalogue 
No 42-G of shades and 
globes— Alba and the 
many other kinds we 
make for electricity and 
gas. For Semi-indirect, 
Book No 49-G. 

Your dealer has, or 
can get, any of our 
shades and globes. 


Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Company 
Pittsburgh 
Sales-and Show-roomsalso in New York 


Chicago, Philadelphia, St Louis 
Boston and Toronto 



































Just a Few Little Changes 


And the Untidy Yard Becomes a Source of Profit and Pleasure 





























HIS weed-grown back yard was anything but a source of 
pleasure to the new owner and his family, nor did the rail- 
road, with its dilapidated shed just back of the fence, add 
anything attractive to the outlook from the rear of the house. 


By planting a row of the rapidly growing golden glow along 
the fence the unpleasant view was shut off, and a splendid 
background provided for annual flowers, which, together with 
a little grass seed, completed the transformation. 


























[ERE is another carelessly kept yard overrun with rank 
weeds. It was not only very unsightly, but also a decided 
nuisance to neighbors, for when the seeds matured they were 
carried by the wind and deposited over the entire neighborhood. 


A desire to make the lot profitable as well as attractive led 
to this border planting of flowers. 
neighbors as well as to the owner, and an appreciable income 
can be realized from the sale of cut flowers and slips. 


Now it is a pleasure to the 

















HILE the 

yard on the 
left, with its litter 
of rubbish, treach- 
erous boardwalk 
and dilapidated 
fences, wasfarfrom 
pleasing to the new 
tenant, he rented 
the place, realizing 
its possibilities. It 
did not long remain 
in such disgraceful 
condition. 

On the right is 
the same yard, but 
how different is its 
appearance! A 
smooth lawn with a 
border of hardy 
plants on each side 
has entirely trans- 
formed it. Here, 
too, is an opportu- 
nity of addingto the 
family income by 
the sale of flowers. 





























































































After She’s 30 
what happens to the average 
woman? She begins to fade. 
Nature has stopped building 
and now begins to tear down, 
and does tear down in your case 
unless you yourself build up. 
Perhaps the most widely 
recognized method of building 
beauty is by facial massage, 
and the massage cream used by 
most women is Pompeian. 


Pompeian 


Massage Cream 


A face massage with Pompeian 
builds beauty by exercising the 
muscles and strengthening the 
tissues of the face. This prevents 
flabbiness. A Pompeian massage 
also stimulates the circulation 
through mild friction. This brings 
the rosy blood to pale, sallow, 
lifeless cheeks. 

Are these our ideas? No, indeed. 
Greek and Roman history offer 
many records of the practice and 
benefits of the massage idea, be- 
ginning with Homer about 1000 
B. C. From those ancient days 
to our modern Olympics, athletes 
have constantly employed massage 
to keep the muscles young and 
strong, and the circulation active 
and effective. 

Exercise your neglected facial 
muscles with an occasional Pom- 
peian massage. Good looks will 
follow, and the old question, ‘‘After 
30—what?’’ won’t bother you. 
Remember, Pompeian youth-i-fies. 
It does. 


A Shopping Hint 

When a man or woman behind the 
counter tries to make you buy a sub- 
stitute or imitation of Pompeian it’s a 
case of their wits against your will- 
power. Don’t be outwitted. Get what 
you went toget. Get Pompeian, the orig- 
inal massage cream. Shun all cheaply- 
made imitations which the dealer rec- 
ommends because he makes more money 
onthem. 50,000 dealers sell Pompeian, 
50c, 75c, $1. 


Get Trial Jar 


Sent for 6 cents (coin 
or stamps). For years 
youhaveheardabout 
Pompeian. You have 
meant to try it but 
have delayed. Each 
day that you delay 
you make it just so 
much harder to pre- 
serve or regain your 
youthful beauty. 
Clip coupon now. 


Stamps accepted but coin preferred 
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The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 1 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 6 cents (coin or stamps) for 
a trial jar of Pompeian Massage Cream. 


IKE the one shown above, this city back yard was neglected From tin cans and rubbish to a real lawn with continuously 





until it became a veritable eyesore, unsanitary and lowering blooming borders was a change accomplished at very little Name____ 
in its moral influence. The owner paid taxes upon it, but expense and with no great labor. And it is profitable because 
received no benefit whatever from his investment. neatness and attractiveness always add to the value of a property. Address aie Se a‘, 
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City ____State 
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COPYRIGHT es or 
A.M. MEISEY co. 


For die rae 


The dazzling 
brilliancy and 
alluring grace of 


maoe( MARK 


Glassware 


together with 
its sensible 











practicability, 
sos Inp\Ogxe adds pleasure 
‘RUGAR - as well as re- 


finement to 
table service. 


Our book shows 
a variety of de- 
signs from which 
a single piece ora 
complete set may 
be selected. 


Write for a copy. 


A.H. Heisey & Co. 


ON 
EVERY Department 31 Newark, Ohio 
PIECE 





Send for 
Style 

Bulletin 

Today 


HatTrimmings, 
. Neckwear and 
\ Waist 


Draperies 


CDypamo TDNaline 


Rainproof Moisture proof 


FREE STYLE BULLETIN FOR 1913 | |) 
Showing Exclusive Spring Styles in Dynamo |) 
Maline Hats and Neckwear created by lead- 
ing Milliners and Neckwear Designers of Paris 






pegs 


soaps 


and New York. We have a copy for you. ig 
PERRET, GROS & MILLION 4 
. Established Over 50 Years alls 
13- awe SOIR. »Dept. P, pow tots _f ‘op 
so at mi 5 a) } 
te SS 





Cooks Better» 


Saves Fuel, 
Costs Less 


Splendid Kalamazoo range— 
latest model—wonderful fuel- 
saver—at bottom prices. 360 
days’ trial—freight prepaid— 













cash or credit. 
We ship the day 
your order comes. 


Write For 
y Prices 
y and illustrated book of = 
400 stoves—FREE. Askfor = 
Catalog No. 306. We make 
furnaces and gas stoves 
too—ask for catalogs. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. = 
turers = 
Kalamazoo, th E 
ee 






/ Queen Range 


A Kalamazeo Gas 


<* Direct to You’ 3%" 














BERTHE MAY'S 


MATERNITY 


2... CORSET 

y Ly The best corset of this kind; made 

for itsown purpose — can be worn at 

any time, allows one to dress as usual 
and preserve a normal appearance. 


Prices from $5 to $18 


Mail orders filled with complete satisfac- 
tion. Call at my parlors or write for Booklet 
No. 20, which is sent free under plain envelope. 


BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York 


Vy | 








The Little House Garage 


Designs to Fit Any Pocketbook 


Wty y 











BY COURTESY OF SUBURBAN LIFE 

















HE garage 
above, designed 
by Davis, McGrath 
and Keissling, 
shows a most un- 
usual and attractive 
use of trellis work 
forvines and flowers. 
On the left is a 
small, inexpensive 
shingle garage of 
such good, simple 
design that it could 
well be recom- 
mended forthe 
suburban yard. 
The shingles are 
stained to harmo- 
nize with the house, 
and the trim is of a 
contrasting color. 























BOVE is shown 
a half-tim- 


bered garage de-, 


signed to harmonize 
with the house to 
which it belongs. 

The stone garage 
on the right is larger 
than the others; in 
fact it is big enough 
toaccommodate two 
cars comfortably. 
The two sliding 
doors are So ar- 
ranged that one 
slides back of the 
other. 

Below is an in- 
teresting plaster 
garage which hasa 
workshop in the 
basement. 
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HEATHERBLOOM 
Taffeta Petticoats 


with all the beauty and lustre 
of real silk, are fashioned in 
the close-fitting modes and | ~ 
may be worn with the most | | 
stylish of gowns. 

They possess the charac- 
teristic surface of taffeta— 
do not bind or twist — drape 
beautifully—wear 
longer than , 
the highest 
priced silk ” 
petticoats 
and cost only 
a third as 
much. 


The label 
shown above, 
woven in silk, 
is sewn in the 
waistband. 
None is genu- 
ine without it. 
A. G. HYDE 
and SONS 
New York 
Chicago 
Makers of | 
Hydegrade j 






































Fabrics. 







































Take it easy 


and havea 


Spotless House 


I never had so clean a house at 
solittleexpense; orsolittle worry 
and so much leisure as I have ha 
since I kept house with the 


ABSORBO 


Dri-Mop and Dusters 


So says the housewife who has tried 
them. We want you to know why 
and how the Absorbo Dri-Mop and 
Dusters clean so easily, so well, and 
harmlessly. We have ae all about 
it in this FREE BOO “A Clean 
House at Five Centsa Nireok. ” Send 
for your copy today. 


TRIAL OFFER 


Ask your dealer for Absorbo Dusters 
and the Absorbo Dri-Mop. If he does 
not carry Absorbo Dusters and Dri- 
Mops and does not care to get them 
for you, here isa 


Special Introductory 


ffer 
We will send a Year’s Out- 
fit on receipt of price; 
1 Dri-Mop (handle 54 inches long) . . each, $1. = 
3 Standard Dust Cloths (30 x 36 inches) . 
1 Desk Duster (18x24 inches) . ¥ is 
i Korner Kleaner with 36-in. handle (conv enient 
for radiators and behind large furniture) each, .2 
The total retail price of all these is $2.65; we will send ALL 
COMPLETE, CHARGES PREPAID, anywhere, for §2.50. 
“It Absorbs The Dust.”— Send for our booklet: 
“A Clean House at 5 Cents a Week.” It is an 
interesting story. Written by a housewife. It also de- 
scribes and illustrates all styles of Absorbo Dusters. 
Absolutely FREE. Drop a postal TODAY. 


CHICAGO FEATHER DUSTER CO. 7°? Mather Steet 


Look for the word ““ABSORBO ’”’ stamped in green 









































on every Absorbo Duster 
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*TIS A FEAT TO FIT FEET S 
The Big Shoe Store 
_CORRECTFIT The Home of 


Shoe Comfort 


1204-6-8 
Market St. 


NOISELESS Philadelphia 


SOLES Bei a 
RUBBER Being made o 


HEELS soft Durée Kid 
they are abso- 
lutely comfort- 
able on the feet. 

: Price Three Dol- 
lars; sizes 214 to 10 B, Cc D, E, F; delivered 
free. Write for Catalog ‘and measure slips. 


DALSIMER STANDARD SHOES EB 


Invitations, Announcements, etc. 

e ing © pall 1 te? *. 25. 100 Hand En- 

O. Express paid. (2 sets 

Se sloges for. for each.) 100 tary Corts, $1.00. Samples free. 


ARD HARVEY & CO., 3114 N. 9th Street, Phila. 
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In a famous hospital, three 
babes are born daily. The 
nurses use nothing but soft 
tepid water and pure olive oil 
for baby’s bath the first week 
of its life. After that Palmolive 
naturally follows. 

* kk 


Baby’s first soap and water 
bath should be alwaysa Palm- 
olive bath—smooth, soft, 
creamy suds, of warm fresh 
water and Palmolive Soap. 

Many physicians recommend 
Palmolive as the perfect soap 
for a Baby’s delicate skin, be- 
cause it is made of the two 
necessary palm and olive oils. 


> MX ee u£N a 





Baby’s First Bath 


Send two 2-cent stamps for sample cake of Palmolive Soap and 
ree booklet, ““The Easy Way to Beauty’ 


ie PALMOLIVE is sold by all good dealers ee 
\ Made by B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO., Milwaukee, Wis. . 
» ey ae . j 


SSS ee 


And becauseitdoesnotcon- 
tain free alkali, oranything that 
can injure the tenderest skin. 


Palmolive Soap refreshes 
and invigorates the skin, pre- 
venting redness, irritation or 
chafing. 


Since Palmolive Soap isbest 
for thetenderskins of children, ~ 7; 
it certainly is best for grown //+// Hy; 
women and men. ZNN 
Swe age 4 oe is de- Hi 4 
| . It stimu- pt] NEE 
ates the heir to healthful N71 


lustre and luxuriant growth. 
Price 50c. 


Palmolive Cream is pure 
and delightful. It whitens and 

ens the skin, and imparts 
a soft and delicate refinement 
toawoman’s toilet. Price 50c. 


Price 15c 
per cake 














oe. 









“Sweet Sixteen”. comes but once 
in her lifetime. Let the portrait pre- 
serve the record of that happy age. 
A visit to the photographer keeps 
fresh for all time, the budding charms 


of sixteen or the bloom of twenty. 


Think what those pictures will mean 


to you and to her, in the after years. 


Modern equipment and the natural 


homelike surroundings of the up-to- 


date studio, insure faithful and artistic 
portraiture. 





There's a photographer in your town. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE WHITE 
NAPHTHA SOAP 


PROCTER & GAMBLE C\NCINNAT\ 


Over a million women use 
P. and G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap. Among 
them are thousands whose 
washings are the same as 
yours. 


These women, with the same 
kind of clothes to wash as you 
have, use P. and G.—The 
White Naphtha Soap because 
it washes their clothes clean 
without hard rubbing or boil- 
ing; because it relieves them of 
the work for which they would 
wish to havea laundress if they 
had to use ordinary soap. 


If these women find P. and G. 
—The White Naphtha Soap 
so helpful and satisfactory, is it 
not evident that you who have 


This laundress does thousands 
of washings just like yours 




















a similar washing are overlook- 
ing something worth while as 
long as you do not use this 
modern method ? 


Try P. and G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap and you will 
see that you have been doing 
a great deal of work which 
you need not have done. For 
P. and G.—The White Naph- 
tha Soap will wash all your 
clothes without your doing 
any hard, disagreeable work — 
will wash them safe/y no matter 
how delicate they may be— 
will wash them c/ean no matter 
how badly soiled. 

Get a cake—5 cents—and what 
P. and G.—The White Naph- 
tha Soap is to a million others 
it will be to you—a /aundress! 


The White Naphtha Soap 


in the Blue Wrapper 















Furniture Always Looks Attractive 
When Cared For Properly 


You can keep the fine finish of your furniture looking 
as new and attractive as it did the day it came 
from the store—double the life of it—if you dust 


With 


VAD AREA 


It will 4eep a new finish looking new and restore the newness to a finish 

that has grown dull and shabby looking. It will instantly remove the 

dust, dirt, grease, stains and unsightly blemishes, particularly those white 
spots on tables and that smoky look that gathers 
on pianos. In the one simple dusting operation it 
thoroughly renovates everything. Doesn’t matter 
whether the finish is golden oak, mission oak, ma- 
hogany, enamel silver, gilt or lacquer—the same 
pleasing results are obtained. 


ay It’s a clean, non-sticky, non-greasy liquid, pleasant and 
: simple to use. Just moisten a cheese cloth duster with 
it and go ahead and dust. 


When you have once used LIQUID VENEER 
you will wonder how you have ever done with- 
out it. It is a good-housekeeping necessity. 
Why not get a bottle and try it! Be sure 
you get Liguip VENEER. 
Look for the yellow carton 
“ with the name in black 
; tilted letters. 


BUFFALO 
SPECIALTY CO. 


24 Liquid Veneer Building A 
Buffalo, N. Y. < 

Write today for / 

FreeTrial Bottle ,” 

Simply fill in f 

% and mail the Z 

2 attached P 
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BuFFALO 
coupon. ” SPECIALTY Co. § 
%, 24Liquid Veneer & 

Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. & 










































Please send me, 
free, trial bottle of 
LIQUID VENEER. 
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A Luther Burbank $ 
Garden For. 


To have . garden that is not ordinary, you must 
have some of Luther Burbank’'s original flowers and 
plants. No matter how madest your garden is, you 
can afford the exclusive Burbank features for cottage 
garden as well as consefvatory. - The price. now 
within reach of all. We are-sole distributers of Luther 

urbank’s horticultural productions. None original 


without our seal, _ 
> . 

Burbank’s Own Selection 2 
of his own seeds—10 packages 

Enough fora garden of extraordinary character and beauty— 
a genuine Burbank garden. These seeds are of highest quality, 
Prepared under Burbank’s ‘personal supervision, The de- 
mand is so great that we advise immediate response. The 
selection includes: Long Season Sweet Peas; Rainbow Corn; 
Scabiosa_ Major, Select double; Gigantic: Crimson Morning 
Glory;.Giant Zinnia; Schizanthus Wisetonensis, very newest, 
extra select largest flowers; Dianthis Imperialis, beautiful 
mixed very large (Japanese Pink) ; Verbena, mammoth mixed; 
New Lavender Trailing Godetia ; New Gigantic Evening 
Primrose ; Oenethera ““America.*’ Owing to the limited sup- 
ply and great demand, one or two other Burbank flowers of 
€qual merit may be substituted. 


Any 5 of the above, $1—not including Rainbow Corn. 


The Garden Novelty of 1913, 


Burbank’s Rainbow Corn 


Beautiful and exquisite in colorings as Orchids—a flower in 
bloom from the time the young shoots appear until the heavy 
frosts of autumn; nothing like it for decorative effects, for 
garden, cutting, or corsage bouquet; leaves variegated with 
brilliant crimson, yellow, white, green, rose and bronze Stripes ; 
a bed of it in your garden looks like its name—RAINBOW. 
Hardy and will grow with little attention. Your garden with 
Burbank’s Rainbow Corn will be the admiration of every one 
who sees it. Order now—today—while the supply lasts. 
Fifty cents the package. 

With every dollar order we will send you, upon request, 
T_uther Burbank’s instructions, ‘‘How to Plant and Raise 
Flowers ’’—worth the price of the order. 

Luther Burbank wants the people of all countries to enjoy 
the beauty and splendor of his new flower creations, Now for 
the first time, the originalcreations 
are within the reach ofall. None 
genuine without seal. 


Send for our 1913 Seed and 
Nursery Catalogue at Once. 


The Luther Burbank Co. 


Sole Distributers of Burbank 
Horticultural Productions 
805 Exposition Building 
San Francisco 




















































































































Once Grown, Always Grown 


MAULE'S SEEDS 


Endorsed by more than 450,000 pro- 
gressive gardeners as the best ever 


My new Seed Catalogue isa wonder. Contains 
everything inseeds, bulbs, small fruits and plants 


worth growing. 600 illustrations; 176 pages. 
Any gardener sending hisnameonapostalcardcan 
have it for the asking. Send for it today. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
1707-09-11 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send 5 cents (stamps) mention this 
__ magazine, I will enclose in the catalogue 4 


a packet of the above GIANT pansy. 
A WOMAN FLORIST 


Hardy Everblooming 2 ." 
Roses “aia 


Sent to any address post-paid; guaranteed to reach you 
in good growing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Etoile de France, Deep Crimson 
Isabella Sprunt, Golden Yellow 
Bridesmaid, Brilliant Pink 
Bride, Pure Snow White 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, Blush 
Helen Good, Delicate Pink 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
6 Carnations, the ‘‘ Divine 4 
Flower,’’ all colors, 25c. 
6 Prize- Winning Chrysan- 
themums, 25c. 
6 Beautiful Coleus, re 
3 Grand Hardy Phlox,. .... . 
















3 Choice Double Dahlias, .... “2 
6 Fuchsias, al] different, 5 urges 
10 Lovely Giladioli, .. . « «10s 0 sett 


10 Superb Pansy Plants, ‘ , 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, : 

Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. Guarantee 
satisfaction. Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 46, Springfield, Ohio 


> 
*GET AMERICAS STAR ROSES * 
GUARANTEED. Catalog sent free = 
360 of the Best Roses for America, Vigorous, 
own-rootplants. 11 leaders Shown in natural 
colors. Fullintormation how 
' £ to select, plant, prune and 
JY grow. Write today for 
this valuable book, with 
FREE DELIVERY OFFER. 
THE CONARD & JONES CO. 
Box 20 West Grove, Pa. 
Rose Specialis sa 50 years’ exp. 
DE La BCS IN 
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INL AS 


SEEDS 
iven Away - 


Pkt. Sweet Peas Pkt. Forget-Me-Not 
Pkt. Asters Pkt. Mixed Petunias 
Pkt.Clove Pinks Pkt. ze Pansies 
Pkt. Mignonette Pkt. § ysstm 
Pkt.Candytuft Pkt. tom Poppy 
Send 10c to pay packing, postage, 
etc., and we will mail these 10 pkts. 
selected seeds with full instructions, in 
a 20c rebate envelope which FREE 
@ gives you more than the seeds 
Write for Free Bargain Catalog 
Over 200 Flowers in Colors 
THE McGREGOR BROS. CO., Box 534, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





Sample Pkts. 


of Flower 



































WHAT I HAVE DONE 
WITH CHEESECLOTH 
IN MY GARDEN 
By Helen R. Albee 


OR nine years we have used cheesecloth in 

our vegetable and flower gardens and have 
come to regard it as essential as plow, hoe or 
wheelbarrow. We begin using it as soon as 
the harrowing is done, and we do not put it 
away until the vegetable garden is cleared for 
the autumn plowing. 

My first use of cheesecloth was in the flower 
garden, to cover the beds where the annuals 
were planted. I sowed a great variety of hardy 
annuals, and the seed beds were covered at 
once with strips of cheesecloth held in place by 
slender sticks. The experiment was wholly 
successful. Seeds germinate and the young 
plants put forth leaves under the protection of 
the cheesecloth as readily as if they had no 
covering; and when grown in the open, where 
they are to remain, plants are so vigorous and 
get so good a start before the heat of summer 
that they bloom as early as if started in gentle 
heat in February or March. 

The next year I decided to use cheesecloth 
on corn and muskmelons, and I planted the 
seed a month in advance of the time generally 
considered safe in the region of my home. 
Instead of making the usual hills I dug out 
more earth than is the custom, leaving it in 
mounds at the sides of the depressions, and 
sowed the seed three inches below the general 
level. I put in an extra allowance of seed and 
covered my sunken beds at once with cheese- 
cloth. Every seed germinated and I had the 
pleasure of seeing my six-inch blades of corn 
poke up through the cheesecloth long before 
my neighbors began to plant theirs. The result 
was that we had corn a month before they did. 


ELONS raised under cheesecloth also 
LVI matured earlier. Later when the drought 
came I hoed in the mounds of earth that were 
left when making the depressed beds, and thus 
covered the roots of both corn and melons so 
deeply that they did not suffer from a pro- 
longed drought, as they do when planted in 
raised beds with the earth hoed up in the usual 
way. 

Sometimes drought comes while the melons 
are Still young and are just beginning to set 
their fruit, and their leaves do not cover the 
ground about the roots. ThenI stir the earth, 
dig in bone flour and wood ashes, water thor- 
oughly and cover the beds with cheesecloth to 
protect the plants from the direct rays of the 
sun, and the soil from evaporation. This isthe 
one Critical time in the life of a melon, and it 
determines the abundance of the crop. 

Last summer the cheesecloth was more than 
ordinarily useful. Its usual rescue work is over 
by the middle of May, but last year a killing 
frost occurred On June 18—20, a thing never 
known in that region before. My string beans 
were in flower, the melons in bud, tomatoes in 
bloom, and cucumbers and squashes well ad- 
vanced. I had watched the thermometer in 
despair all afternoon and decided to take no 
chances; so all the tender crops were tucked in 
under their cheesecloth blankets, and not a life 
was lost. My neighbors, who planted about 
the first of June, lost every tender variety that 
was up. 


\ ITH the coming of September our cheese- 

cloth is used less as a protection against 
frost than as a means to forward the ripening 
of certain crops, such as tomatoes and musk- 
melons, by keeping them warm day and night. 
As soon as the nights grow chill each tomato 
plant, trained to a stake, is carefully draped so 
as to exclude the cold, and under this slight 
but sufficient covering tardy green tomatoes 
begin to color rapidly; as soon as they turn 
even a yellowish tone they are gathered, and we 
spread them ina warm attic, under newspapers, 
to ripen them. 

Now the chances are that you do not live 
in a locality that presents difficulties such as 
confront us; but if these devices enable us to 
make a gain of a month in spring and six weeks 
in the autumn, beyond the range of safe 
planting and harvesting if no protection is 
used, you can prolong your season, whatever 
it is, by the same means. You only need to 
protect your earliest and latest plantings; the 
main crop needs no protection. Your cheese- 
cloth, if properly cared for, is a permanent 
investment. 

















Some Plants Covered With Cheesecloth 
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Chicken in Jelly 


lenvelope Knox A bay leaf 


Gelatine 


A chicken 





6 peppercorns 
¥% cup cold water 3stalks of celery 
Aslice of onion 





Try. this sample Recipe 





KNOX GELATINE 


KNOX GELATINE comes in two packages—Plain 
and Acidulated— both alike, except the latter con- 
tains an envelope of concentrated lemon juice, taking 
the place of lemons in flavoring. Each package con- 
tains a tablet for coloring. 


A package makes two quarts (one-half gallon) of delicious jelly. 





- Soften the gelatine five minutes in the 
cold water; cook the chicken in boiling 
water until tender, then remove the skin 
and bones and return to the same pan with 
the vegetables and spices and a little salt ; 
reducetoa quart; thenadd thesoftened gel- 
atine and strain over the chicken in a mold. 
Set asidein acold place, Serve inthin slices. 
Garnish with celery leaves or parsley, 














serts, Salads, 


Knox. Recipe 
Book Free 


More than 100 recipes for Des- 
Candies, Jellies, 
Puddings, Ice Creams, Sherbets, 
ete., have been reproduced in 
our illustrated recipe book sent 
FREE for your grocer’s name, 


Pint sample for 2-cent 
stamp and grocer’s name. 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
LS HARLES € a mune =. 13 Knox Avenue 
25 en oan SAIS Johnstown, N. Y. 

















16 NEW BULBS FOR 20 CTS. 


1 New Yellow Calla, very fine and 


valuable. 
E 


elegant of vines. 


asparagus. 
3 Gladiolus. New Hybrids. 
6 Shamrock 0: 


the best and cheapest. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, NEW YORK 


3 Emerald Vine, most graceful and 


Helianti,a most showy flower like 
Cosmos. Tubers make a fine 
winter vegetable cooked like 


xalis. Fine foliage ; 

everblooming. These 16 Bulbs 

are all new and extrafine. We 
mail them all, together with a com- 
plete treatise on Culture of Summer 
Bulbs and big Catalogue, for 20 cts. 
Our big Catalogue of Flower and Veg- 
etable Seeds, Bulbs and rare new Fruits 
Sree toall who apply. We are the largest 
growers in the world of Gladiolus, Cannas, 
Dahlias, Lilies, etc., and our stocks are 





Hatches With One Gallon Oil 


—and requires only one filling of lamp. Superior to 
old styde machines, Thermometer a/zvays in sight. 
Eggs turn without removing. Regulated automat- 
ically. Guaranteed to please. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR 


—cleanest incubator ever 

invented. No smoke, 

smell—easiest to op- 

erate. Write forFree | 

Book, No. 72. B 
X-Ray Incubator Co., Wayne, Neb. 


Preweid 
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WATER a 


No risk of a ‘“‘Kantleek’” Hot Water Bottle be- 
coming leaky afterafew months’ use. Itis unusually 
serviceable and long-lasting —ready for instant use 
when the need for it unexpectedly comes. 

—The wearing ualities of 
Two Year Guarantee every "Kantleek”’ Water 
Bottle are insured by our written guarantee to re- 
Place it, without charge, if it shows the slightest im- 
perfection within two years from date of purchase. 

The sure road to economy and satisfactionin the 
purchaseof hot water bottles, fountainsyringesor ice 
bags leads to the ‘Kantleek”’ druggist in your town. 

If you cannot readily find him, write us— we'll tell 
you his name. Or if we have no dealer, we’]] ship 
direct upon receipt of price and your druggist’s 
name. .Price of No, 12 (popular size) Water 
Bottle in white rubber is $1.50; red rubber $1.75. 
Ask us to send you our free booklet, “‘How Water Battles 
With Disease,” filled with valuable information on the correct 
use of the hot water bottle, fountain syringe and ice bag. 


The Seamless Rubber Company 
531 Congress Ave. 
















New Hoven, Conn, 


| tifully finished to your 
| order. 
| inches; top, 44x28 





All About Poultry Keeping. 


= ROBERT ESSEX, well known 
Its Profits. throughout America, after a 
Quarter Century’s Experience in all Branches of Poul- 
try-Keeping tells How to Keep Pouliry Profitably; to 
Build Houses Correctly — Economically ; How to Suc- 
ceed. Also all about America’s Largest Line of Incu- 
bators, You are invited to send for our Catalogue containing 
this information, valuable alike to Fanczers, Farmers, 
Beginners and Experts. It's FREE. Address nearest office. 


Robert Essex Incubator Co. ¢5nc0zy $-> Bulalo. Ny 


New Phonograph Needle 


The Nichols Needle (Patented) can be 
worked on any disc ‘Samos. Made 
of hard wood, four points, each play- 
ing 3 to 7 records ; can be sharpened 
ye number of times. Gives volume 

a steel needle, eliminating disagreeable 
scratch and blast, Virtue of fibre needle, much 
greater volume, adding brilliancy to all se 
lections, reproducing shadings lost with other needles. Five 
Needles with File $1.00, Sezd for descriptive matter. 


THE NICHOLS NEEDLE CO., Dept. A, Lexington, Ky. 















F YOU WILL GIVE SOME OF YOUR 

spare time tolooking after renewals and new 
orders for The Ladies’ Home Journal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Country Gentleman, we'll 
pay you liberally in salary and commission. A 
line of inquiry will bring full details. Agency 
Division, TRE Curtis PusitisHine Co., Phila. 














Set Six Screws— 
Save Furniture Dollars! 


It takes six minutes to — these six screws, and 
the saving is well worth w We know of no easier 
way to Save furniture dollars. This advertisement is 
for those who want high-grade 
furniture at rock-bottom: prices 
and approve a selling plan that 
actually saves big money. 


Over 30,000 
American Homes 


buy Come-Packt Fur- 
niture for these sub- 
stantial reasons. Here 
is anexampleof Come- 


Packt economy. Ne. 300 Li ve 

Thishandsometable oe. rary lable 
isQuarter-Sawn White Come-Packt Price $11.75 
Oak, with rich, deep, *@Pping Welght 150 Ibs. 
natural markings; Sold on a Year’s Trial 


honestly made; beau- 
Pp _ SECTIONAL ne 
COME-PACKT 
inches;legs,2}4 inches a. FURNITURE 
square. Two drawers; choice of Old Brass or Wocd 
Knobs. It comes to you in four sections, packed ‘2 
a compact crate, shipped at knock-down rates. 
Our price, $11.75. With a screw-driver and s 


minutes you have a table of which you may we'l 
be proud. 


Free Catalog Shows 400 Pieces 


for living, dining or bedroom. Color plates show 
the exquisite finish and upholstering. Factory prices. 

rite for it today and we will send it to you by 
return mail. 1) 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 416 Fernwood ete a 









Height, 30 
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When you 
|} buy 
| hose 
‘| supporters 











j 
i 
| 
i 
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See that eiig are diab of 








Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The garter web that out-lasts the corset 
i (Patent applied for) 
| When you cut the rubber strands 
| in sewing the supporters on the cor- 
|| set they will not slip back and 
'| leave the fabric lifeless—that is why 
' EVERLASTIK will give several times 
the service you can get from any other 
garter elastic. 


If you will see to it that the corsets 

you buy are made with garters of 
EVE RLASTIK, you will never have to 
buy extra garters, for EVERLASTIK 
will out-last any corset. 


And when you buy -elastic by the 
yard, call for EVERLASTIK—it 
means better quality. If not at your 
dealer’s, write us and we will see that 
you are ‘supplied. 
Adopted by Benjamin & Johnes and 
other large corset manufacturers. 


HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston, Mass. 


a Established 1884. 
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Only 1,000,000 


- Women 


We want one million women to 
buy one piece of 12 yards of any 
one of the following fabrics of the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth 
No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 

















FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the ‘‘just as good”’ and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 


Samples FREE on request 
King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., N. Y. City 


































 EVERBLOOMING 


LOSES ‘25 


Including a genuine plant of the wonderful new 


CLIMBING ROSE, “EXCELSA”’ 


Greatest Climber Ever Intwotnee ed—Better Than Crimson 
Rambkr. Rich, crimson flowers, 30 to 40 ona stem. Foli- { 
ge insect and rust proof. The other fiveare : Wm. R.Smith, 
hell pink; White Cochet, pure white; Helen Gambier, 
ire yellow ; Star of France, deep red; Champion of the 
World, deep pink. The six, all strong plants on ownroots, 
ostpaid for 25cents. Will bloom profusely this summer, 


30 Beautiful Plants for $1.00 


) Chrysanthemums .25c. 6 Best Carnations . 25c. 
} Bedding Petunias .25c. 6 Ferns, all different. 250. 


oneness sill 


We will send any one of these splendid collections on 
eceipt of 25 cents; or the entire four collections and the 
6 Roses named above for only $1.00. We pay all postage 
nd guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction. 
Our 1913 Catalogue FREE TO ALL. Write for it to-day. 
3EO. H. MELLEN CO., Box 916, Springfield, Ohio 1 
Innisfallen Greenhouses—LEstablished 1877, 


eenianaial 

















} Send 2c stamp to cover postage for 
ue ROAD poocas ee mein ee naases 
f uperior Co ream, Cocoanut Oi 
0 Soap and Face Powder, the most 
BEAUTY exquisite for the Skin and Com- 
Plesion. Also booklet, ‘* The Secret of Beauty.” 
CHARLES E. KEELER CO., Dept. M, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Why Not Build a Sleeping- 


a Porch? 




















It Was a Very Simple Matle; to Add a 
Sleeping-Porch to This House 





The Building of This Garage Provided 
a Place for a Fine Porch Above It 





























This Sleeping-Porch Was Not Planned for When the House Was Built, but it Proves That 
One Can be Added Without Harm to the Fundamental Architectural Design 












































Here Two Porches—One Just Above 
the Other—Were Added 


The Space Over the Entrance-Porch Roof 


Can be Used as Was Done Here 


















































This is the Way One Household Solved 
the Question of Outdoor Sleeping 


Casement Windows Make This Sleepins- 


Porch Into a Cozy Living-Room 








| Guaranteed 
























Even after you’re sure 
‘‘Winter’s backbone is 
broken,” there’s the long 
period which comes between 
the last snow and the first 
green that is most trying— 
with raw, searching winds, chill 
rains, and penetrating fogs and 
dampness. Then’s the time of 
extremes—under- and over-heat- 
ing—fuel wastes—that’s when 
old-fashioned heating methods 
are drains on patience and purse. 
To protect in any weather, day 
and night, by balanced heating, 
absolute control in even comfort 
—is the mission and guarantee of 


MERICAN &, [DEAL 


RADIATORS 


An IDEAL Boiler will burn least 
fuel because it is unnecessary to 
force the fire to send heat to 
windward rooms—the more heat 
needed the faster will be the flow 
of warmth to the AMERICAN 
Radiators to offset the cold. 


All IDEAL Boilers are or may be fitted with 
an IDEAL Sylphon Regulator, which gives 
perfect automatic control over the draft and 
check dampers, insuring great fuel economy 
and uniform heating. Saves running up and 
down the cellar stairs during quick-changing 
weather. It is the greatest improvement 
made inacentury for exact control of the vol- 
ume of heat. 


Thepractical valuesand every-day economies, 
conveniences and cleanliness of these heating 
outfits have been demonstrated in thousands 
and thousands of notable buildings, homes, 
stores, schools, churches, hospitals, theaters, 
etc.,in nearly every civilized country, and en- 
dorsed by leading health officials, engineers 
and architects. That is why IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators are so fully guar- 
anteed. Yet they cost no more than ordinary 
types made without scientific tests of con- 
struction and capacity. Accept no substitute, 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
do not corrode, warp or rust out by action of 
fire, gases or water— 
will last scores of 
years! Their pur- 
chase price is a far- 
sighted investment 
adding 10% to 15% to 
rentals, and you get 
* full money back ” if 
building is sold. 
If Spring winds are 
A No. 3015 IDEAL Boiler now showing how 
and 175 sq. ft. of 38-in. comfortless and cost- 
AMERICAN Radiators, ly your present sys- 
coating qumet 9120, were tem is, write us to- 
use — 8 cottage. 
At this price the ie day for (free ) book : 
can be bought of any repu- deal Heating” 
table, competent Fitter. ek shows how to 
This does not include put “an armor of 


costsof labor, pipe, valves, p alanced heating 
freight, etc., which are 





” 
extra and vary according comfort’ SECK nd 
to climatic andothercon- your building and 
ditions. save fuel money. 


Write us also for catalogue of 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaner, that sets in cellar and is 
connected by iron suction pipes 


to rooms above. It is the first 
genuinely practical machine put 
on the market, and will last as 
long as the building. 








AMERICAN RADIATOR ((OMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 
Write Department 25 CHICAGO 


BS gs Cage Se at Some Ge es cs os 















The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, 1913 






Give Yourself 
A Square Deal’ 





























Kellogg’s is the 
“Square Deal” Food 


This Means: 










F you could buy 6 packages of Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes for 50c, you 
might be induced to do so; but before you could eat them all, the first blush 
of their glorious freshness would be gone. It would be a bad bargain for you. 
But the grocer won’t tempt you to buy more Kellogg’s than you need. 

That is how the Kellogg ‘‘Square Deal’’ benefits you. 









If the small corner grocer could not buy Kellogg’s in small lots at the 
same price the big city dealer has to pay for big lots, he would have to buy 
big lots too, and he would have stale corn flakes to sell you. But there is no 
reason for his buying more Kellogg’s than he can quickly sell. There is no 
reduction for quantity. 

That is how the Kellogg ‘‘Square Deal’’ benefits the small grocer and you. 









If the big grocer could save money by buying 
Kellogg’s by carloads instead of by the case, he, too, might 
be tempted to do so, and his flakes would not have the 
freshness they now have. But he gets no advantage by 
carload buying. There is no reduction for quantity. 

That is how the Kellogg ‘‘Square Deal’’ benefits the 

large grocer and you. 
























Result: No matter where you buy Kellogg’s 
you get these toasted hearts of corn crisp from 
our ovens with the Kellogg flavor, which 
















The | delights all, still fresh upon them. 
Original 

has This The Kellogg “Square Deal” is as hard 
Signature to imitate as the Kellogg Flavor. 
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Clean Your Windows With 


Bon Ami 


It’s so easy! Just apply a thin lather 
of Bon Ami all over the glass with a 
wet cloth. 


Let it dry and then wipe it off with 
dry cheese-cloth. 


A thin lather—so thin you can hardly 
see it—is just as good as athick one. It 
goes on wet, loosening and dissolving the 
dirt; it comes off dry, leaving no smears. 


Bon Ami is the only cleaner that 
comes off dry. Any soap that has to 





be washed off will cause obstinate 
smears, and smears require a lot of hard, 
slow polishing to remove them. 


For heavy, hard cleaning where 
scratching doesn’t matter, use coarse 
scouring bricks or gritty powders—the 
coarser and grittier the better. 


But when you want to make things 
shine, things like windows and mirrors, 
nickel and brass, porcelain and white 
enamel—use Bon Ami. 


Like the new-hatched chick, it 
**hasn't scratched yet!’ 


THE BON AMI CO., NEW YORK 








COCGATE’S 
ALC PO 


Best for N ursery and Boudoir 


Don’t cheat the baby by using a powder that 


you are not sure of, for all talcums are not alike. 
Send for the report of Dr. A. A. Breneman, M. Sc., who 
made an examination of six well known talcums. The 
report shows conclusively that Colgate’s is safer and better 
for you and your children and proves it to be— 


Antiseptic—containing eight times as much boric 
acid —that mild yet efficient antiseptic—as the best 
of the other talcums examined. 


Soothing — containing two other sanative ingredients 
not found in the other powders. 


Two other reasons for using Colgate’s— 
Ist: Greater convenience, because of the six- 
hole sifter top which controls and regulates 
the flow of powder. 2nd: Wide choice of 
perfume, Cashmere Bouquet, Eclat, Violet, 
Dactylis, Monad Violet, La France Rose and 
Unscented. 
Why should you use another when 
your dealer has Colgate’s? 


Dainty trial box—convenient for shopping- 
bag or purse—sent on receipt of 4c in 
stamps. Mention the perfume desired. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. H 199 Fulton St. New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— luxurious, lasting, refined. 


Cleanliness 
Com/sort 








